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SUMMARY. 

Munhind ovaJU to have only honourable tastes and talents. Virtue 
preferable to all the arts. The virtues of Pericles and of Fabius. 
The^high descent of Pericles. He abandons musk, and studies phi- 
losophy: is chiefly formed by Anaxagoras. His moderaik^i, 
Anaxagoras* sdution of a lusus naturae. Pericles engages in poli- 
tics, csndmftasJies himself to the popular party. Hts reserved 
conduct. From his eloquence he is denominated Olympius. The 
dignity of his toords and actions. He corrupts the public mmnersi^ 
and reduces the potoer of the Are&paf^^ causes Cimon to be 
banished ; and soon (fterward recalled^' Thuxiydidi^is opposed tq 
him^ on the part of the aristocracy, Pericles gives gtsmes and en* 
trrtainments to the people : embellishes ike city with bui^iings* 
Jlis answer to the reproaches, which he incurred upm this occasion. 
General emulation in all the arts excited i and their perfeetkn. 
Phifldas appointed to superintend all the puhUc works. The Odbum, 
and porticoes. Complaints, on the part of Thucydides* faction, 
witli regard to the expenses incurred. Thucydides ha7iished. 
Pericles has the sole administration of the slate, fdkdmnterest- 

edness in this idaiion; domestk economy. Pomrty ^ Anamgoras. 
Perides* pry^^ to increase the power of Athens : prudence in en* 
gagements : si^ss in the Ckersonisus and Peloponnesus i e&spedi^ 
iion to the Eaxfne. He represses the popular msh if eoedfoest. 
Eubman war. He bribes the king of Spssirta. Confidence reposed 
in him by the people. Samian soar, undortd&n at instigatitm 
qfAspasia. Somp gccouni of thaf celelrdtsd ioomm* JPeri^* 

VOL. II* 
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PEUICLES. 

tacfment of the Samian ivar^ The Aihetttans 

Jeated military en^inei^ for dcffein Hi* 

iAt^ffdiation at this evenU Commfncement ofthi^ 
wrfj iicge of PoUdtca. The decree againif 
Mrgara toat. Diffetenf ntoiives ascribed to Peri* 

clesfor engaging in it. General jealousy of Phidias, Aiffnsim 
arraigned of atheism; and through Pei ides* influeme acyniited^ 
The hacedeevaoniam enter Atticiu Pei U les* pi ndence ; and sfea^ 
dincss amidrt the damours of the fieople : he despaithe^ a jicet 
against Peloponnesus* Athens ravaged hij a pestilence. Pended 
condemned to pay a heavy fine* llis rdaiions and fi tends fall 
victims to the plague* IIis ^firmness vi wUjorinnes : he resumes 
the administration of affairs* Laxc toith regard to ilfugitimat? 
children* lie h seized by the plague* Hi\ panegyric* fte IS 
deeply regrdtid by his country* 


When Caesar happened to see some strangers at. 
Rome carrying young dogs and juontejw-in their 
arms, and londly caressing them, he asked, “ A\lie- 
ther the women in their counti’y never bore 
“ children ’ ?” thus reproving with proper severity 
those, who lavish upon brutes the natural tenderness 
due only to mankind. In the same manner we must 
condemn those, who employ the curiosity and love 
of knowledge implanted by nature in the human 
soul upon low and worthless objects, while they neg- 
lect such as are excellent and usclul. Our senses 
indeed, by an eflTcct almost mechanical, are passive 


* Cicsar by this bon-mot, vvhicli Plutarch seems to take more 
serioysly than it was intended, meant to blame not the principle of 
humanity to animate, but it*s excess. Our author indeed hmmelf 
elsewhere remarks^ that tenderness in children to the brute creatiotk 
is a pro|)er introduction to the liighcr duty of * good-will toward 
*inVn ;* oud has recorded several mstancei» of the gratelul altach- 
ntent and invincible fidelity of the inferior aniinms : e. g. that of 
T^nthippub* do|;, at the embarkation of the Athenians for Salamis 
(Sec the Life bf Thcmistocles, Vol. 1.}, &c* kc.* 
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to the impression of outward objects* agree* 
OiHic iu; ofTensivc : but the mind, a sel& 

elirectfn," power, may turn it’s attcil^tlti^ topHbatever 
, it thftihs prop> r. It should tlicrcfpre bl^mplc^ed 
j|n tjic most useful pursuits, not barely in contcm])la- 
wn, but in such contemplation as may nourish it’s 
iac'kiltics \ For as tliat colour is best suited to the 
eye, which by it’s beauty and agrccablcncss at the 
same time botli refreshes and strengthens the sight ; 
so the application of the mind should be directed to 
those subjects, which through the channel of plea- 
sure may lead to our proper happiness. Suen are 
the works of v’irtue. The very description of thsese 
inspires us with emulation, and a strong desire to 
imitate them : whereas in other things admiration 
docs not alw'ays lead us to imitate what we admire, 
but on the contrary, while we arc charmed w’ith the 
work, we often despise the w’orkmcn. Thus w’e are 
pleased with perfumes and purple, while dyers and 
perfumers ap])car to us as nothing more than mean 
•mechanics. / 

Autisthencs® therefore, when he was told that 
Ismenias played excellently upon the flute, answered 
very properly, “ Then he is good for nothing else ; 

otherwise, he would not have played so well.” Such 
also was Philip’s saying to his sou, when at a certain 
entertainment he sang in a very pleasant and skilfUl 
manner, “ Are you not ashamed to sing so well * P" 
It is enough for a prince to bestow a vacant hour 
upon hearing others sing ; and he does the muse* 

* This, as M. Iticard well observes, is one oftho most importnnt 
(lircctions which philosophy can supply ; and should extend, be- 
} ond it’s more serious application, even to our pleasures and our 
diversions. Both the understanding and the heait require doily 
nourishment— to support, iTi the liri.t tlie desire of information, ia 
t^e latter the love of virtue,* 

1 ^ AntisUienes was a disciple of Socrates, and founder of thq 
sect of the Cynijs. lie flout ished about A. C. SUl. 

* Philip, liowever, hunself fell into a fault similar to tha^ for 
stjiich he rt'proafchcd bis son : for, lui he dispujed one day with A 
musician ou the principles of music, ‘ Ileaven forbid (cxciamied his 
opponent) that ) ou sltould know this subjeat better tluin 1 do !’* 

B 2 
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su0)ci^t if he attends the performances of 

thoSO) ^gwlcel in their arts. 

If a liimself to servile or mechsAlicm 

employments^ nis industry in those things is a pffof 
of inattention to nobler studies. No young maili|0|^ 
high birth or liberal sentiments, from viewing the 
Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to be Phidias, or frbm 
the sight of the Juno at Argos to be Polyclctus ; or 
Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, though de- 
lighted with their poems ‘ . For though a work may 
be agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the ne- 
cessary conse(]uenco. We may therefore cctimlude 
that things of this kind, which do not excite a spirit 
of emulation, or produce any strong impulse or de- 
sire to imitate them, are of little use to the beholders. 
But virtue has this peculiar property that, while we 
admire her conduct, w^e long to copy the example. 
The goods of fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue wc 
desire to practise ; the former we are glad to receive 
^om others, the latter we are ambitious that others 
should receive from us. The beauty of goodness 
has an attractive power : it kindles in u^at once an 
active principle; it forms our manners and influences 
our desires, not only when represented in living ex- 
amples, but even in historical descriptions. 

’ This seems to be somewhat inconsistent with the respect and 
Meetn, in wliich the noble arts of poetry and sculpture viere held 
in ancient Greece and Home, and with that admiration which 
the proficients in those arts always obtain among the people. (L.) 
Hite Jupiter of Phidiasi indecdi was represented as fully expressing 
tlvs majesty of the Father of the Gods ; and a single statue of Poly- 
decus was sold for 100 talents, (Plih. H. N. xxxiv, 8 ) What is 
aubioinedy on the subject of the poets^ seems still more at variance 
vltn die universal respect paid to poetry in all ages. Plutarch must 
liieirefore here speak relatively of these pursuits, as rompared with 
iliat of nisdom and \irtue. Sociatcs had an eminent talent for 
sculpture ; and the Three Graces from his chissel, preserved in the 
citadel of Athansy were the objects of general admiration. But he 
abandoned the art^ as incompatible with his higher moral pursuits.* 

T^cre subsisted a jealousy between the poets and the philosophers ; 
knd our phnosopbicial biographer clearly shows, by the Platonic 
pmfmie or this introduction, that be wishes to magnify the latter at 
tb# expense of die former. 
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For this reason we chose to proceed in writing the 
ilives of great men, and have compose^ this tenth 
, book'*, which contains the Lives or Periejes, and of 
Fabius Maxin'us who carried on the war against 
j^nibal ; men resembling each other iti many vir- 
Ijl^, particularly in justice and moderation, and who 
HKctually served their respective commonwealtlis, 
my patiently enduring injurious and capricious tr^Bat• 
ment from their cullcgues and their countrymen. 
Whether we are right in uiir judgement or not, it wilj 
be eas^ to infer from the work itself. 

< Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the 
ward or Cholargia. His Ikniily, both by the father’s 
and mother’s side, was one of the most considerable 
in Athens. His father Xanthippus, who defeated 
the king of Persia’s generals at Mycalc, married 
Agariste % the descendentof Clisthenes, who expeHed 
the family of Pisistraliis *, abolished the tyranny, 
enacted laws, and established a form of government 
tempered in such a manner as tended to unanimity 
among the people, and the safety of the state. His 
mother c\^eamed that she was delivered of a lion, 

^ Would it not liencc appear, that the order of these Lives has 
been chanju^ed ; hince only four ‘pair of portraits,* each (as may he 
inferred from this passage) constituting a book, now precede the 
Jafe of Pericles ? The Life of Cimon indeed, Mhich at present 
forms a part of tip* third volume, is referred to in a few pages, aa 
already composed.* ' 

^ flcrodotub (vi. 131.) gi\es the entire gencjalogy of Perjcleisu 
Clisthenes, l:iiig of Sicyon, had but one daughter Agariste, whom 
he gave in marriage to Megacles, son of Alcma^on. I'he issuu of 
this upioo was two sons, Clibthenes and Hippocrates : the >ounger 
of whom hod a son named Megjacles, and a daughter Agoriste, tho 
mother of J^ericlcs. 

The battle ol* Mycale in Iqnia fought on the same day, and 
witli the iaine glorious event, ns tli^t of rlatsea?, A. C\ 479* 40>0(X) 
Persians fell in the action, a still greater number perished in tliq 
pui&uit, and the remainder saved diemsolves only by a precipitate 
pnd disgraceful retreat within the walls of Gardes. The Gfreeks like- 
wise lost more men in it, tbaii i,n any other engagement during the 
coarse of the war.* 

* On subject of Pisi8ti:atus’ u^urpatipn, the expulsion of his 

IIipj>ias by Cl^thenes, and the establishm^it of a pure demo* 
rracy in Athens, Ac. &c, see Herod, v. 66.A,and the of SoIoM 
12 



6 ' PERICLES.* 

and a ftw days afterward brought forth Ferida4 
His persoft in other respects was well-turned, bilt 
his head was disproportionably long. For this rea- 
son, almost all his statues have the head covered 
with a helmet ; the statuaries choosing, I suppos|| 
to hide that defect. But the Athenian poets ca!t|j|| 
him Schinocephalua or * Onion-head,’ tor the w|P| 
sehinos is sometimes used instead of sdl/a (a * scj(p 
ooion.’) Cratinus®, the comic writer, in his play 
called Chirones has this passage : 


Faction received old Time to her embrace : 

Htptice the foul spawn, on earth call’d Pcriclcb^ 

In heaven ^ the Head-coinpellcr.’ 

And again, in his Nemesis, he thus addresses him. 

Come, blessed Jove '®, the high and miglity Head, 

Tlie friend of hospitality ! 

And Tcleclides says. 

Now in a maze of thought he ruminates 
On strange expedients, while his Head deprcjs^’d 
Sinks with it’s weight ; now from his spacious brain 
Bursts tumult. 

And Eupolis in his Demi, asking news of all the 
eminent orators whom he represented as ascending 
^om the shades below, when Fericlcs comes up 
last, cries out, 

9 Cratinus (as well as Tcleclides and Plato mentioned below) a 
writer of tlie old comedy, was a thorough botfvivanty and yet com- 
posed his last piece at the age of 97 i Kupolis was of a still remoter 
date, and in crossing the Hellespont fell a victim (as it U supposed) 
to the vengeance of some of the objects of his sarcastic muse.^ 

Pericles (as Plutarch subsequently observes) was called 
OlympIuSs or Jupiter. The poet here addresses him under that 
character by the epithet of fjuattmpth, which signifies * blessed,’ but 
may also signify * great-he^ed.^ In our language we have no 
word wiii)i tuch a double meaning ; [For * greeted,’ qu. * great- 
bead,* would be too far-fetched for the occasion.*] Just &ove, 
he is, tUied CephfkgereteSf or * head-cempeller’ (as if his head, 
fiom it’s slae, were an assemblage of many heads) instead of 
or * cloud-compeller,’ a common epithet of Jupiter^ 
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Head of the tribes that haunt those spacious realms# 

IJoes he ascend ? 

Most writers agree, that the master wjbo taught 
hkn music was called Damon, the first Syllable of 
whose name (we are told) is to be pronounced short: 
liif Aristotle informs us, that he learned that art of 
■■aoclidcs. As for Damon, he seems to have been 
apolitician, who under the pretence of teaching 
IHtisic concealed his great abilities from the vulgar : 
and he attended Pericles as his tutor and assistant 
in politics, in the same manner as a master of tlie 
gymnastic art attends a young man to fit him for the 
ring. Damon’s giving lessons upon. the harp, how- 
ever, was discovered to be a mere pretext ; and, as 
a busy politician and a friend to granny, he was 
banished by the Ostracism. Neitlit!r was he spared 
by the comic poets. One of them, named Plato, 
introduces a person addressing him thus } 

Inform mc« Damon, iiist, docs fame sa; truef 
And wast thou leally Peikles’ Chiron " i 

m 

Pericles ah>o attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea 
who in natural philosophy was a follower of Parme* 
nides, and who by much practice in the art oC dis- 
puting had learned to confound and silence all his 

The word Chiron again is ambiguous, and may either signify, 

* Wast thou preceptor to Pericles f* or, * Wast thou more wicked 
than Pericles?* (L.) The jeu de mot would have been still more 
complete in the original, if it could have been 

** This Zeno was of Elea, a tonn of Italy, and a Phocian 
colony ; and must be carefully distinguished from Zeno, the founder 
of the sect of the Stoics. The Zeno, here spoken of, was respect* 
able for having attempted to rid his country of a tyrant. The ty- 
rant took him, and caused him to be pounaed to death in a mortar. 
But his death accomplished, what he could not effect in his life- 
time ^ for his fellow citiaens were so much incensed at the dreadful 
niaaner of it, that they fell upett the t}Taiit, and stoned linn. As 
to his ar^ments and those or his matter Pormenides, pretended to 
be so Hivineible, one of them was to prove there can be no sudi 
thing as motion ; since a thing can neither move the place 
where it is, nor tM the place where it is not. But this sophism is 
Easily reftited: for motion is the passing of a thing or person into 
B new part of space. 
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opponents, as Titnon the Fhliasian declares in* theiH 
I'erses ; . 

Havejyou not heard of Zeno’s mighty powers, 

Who tould ** confute, change sides, and still confute 

But the philosopher with whom he was most i>||ji)i| 
snately acquainted, who ^ave him that tbrceSHl 
- eubliroity <m sentiment superior to all the demagog^^jW' 
who iu' short formed him to his admirable dignity w 
manners, was Anax^^oras the Clazomenian. This 
wiis he, whom tlie people of those times called 
Nous, or ‘ Intelligence ; ’ either in adrairatio/i of his 
great understanding and knowledge of the works 
of nature, or because be was the first who clearly 
proved that the universe owed it’s formation nei- 
ther to chance nor necessity, but to a pure and 
unmixed mind, who separated the homogeneous 
parts from those with which they had previously 
been confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, 
and ^tmeted by him in the suhliinest soienccb, 
Pcrii^es acquired not only an elevation* of ^Spntiment, 
and a loftiness and purity of stile far removed from 
the low expression of the vulgar; but likewibe a 
gravity of countenance which relaxed not into 
laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, an eaby de- 
portment, and a decency of dress which no vehe- 

** It was BrlialV fipnd-like character, with his ♦ mamia-drop- 
piijg tongue/ 

— to make the worse appear 

The better reason. 

Who has not smiled at the portrait of Goldsmith^ Villngc-Orbilius; 
w'hese ‘ small head/ unlike that of Pericles, wai» so ingenious that, 
n^n when vanquish’d he could argue still ?’* 

H Anaxagoras was the firbt, who exclusively ascribe the form-* 
atiou of the world to an inteUigent cause. His pr^eoessors — 
Thfiles, Anaximenes, and Anaximander— ^admitted other secondaiy 
principles as joint causes ; which hsm led many moderns, indeed, 
erroneously to copsider them as materialistR. The ^ homogenoous 
paits/ mcmtioAcd below, were represented by Anaxagoras as the 

r m at ori^tiud akments of bod^, in their piimary forms sinulaf 
their uluinatc aggrt gates/ 
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in(^ce of speaking ever threw into tliaordcr, Thes® 
things, «nd others of the like nature, excitt^d admir- 
ation in all that saw him. 

Such was Iiis Belt-command, that when a vile atid 
'abandoned fellow loaded him a whole day with 
reproaches and abuse, he bore it with patience and 
sileince, and continued in public for the des{)atch 
of some urgent affairs. In the evening he walkt^ 
gravely home, the blackguard following and insult- 
ing him with the most scurrilous language the whole 
way. And, as it was dark when he came to his own 
door, lie ordered one of his servants to take a torch 
and light tlie man home. 'I'he poet Ion however 
says he was proud and supercilious iu conversation, 
and that there was a considerable portion of vanky 
and contempt of others mixed with his dignity of 
manner : on the other hand he highly extols tlie 
civility, complaisance, and politeness of Ciinon, But 
to take no hirthcr notice of Ion, who perhaps would 
not have any gi'cat excellence appear without a 
mixture of something satirical (as it was in the an- 
cient tragedy **'% Zeno desired those, who called the 
gravity or I’ericles * pride and arrogance,’ to be 
j)roud the same way ; telling them, the very acting 
of an excellent part might insensibly produce a love 
and real imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages, which ‘Peri- 
cles gained by conversing with Anaxagoras. From 
him he learned to overcome the terrors excited by 
the v^'ious pheenomcna of the hcu\ ens in those who 


** Tragedy st lirtt was only a chorus in honour of Bacchuir 
Persons dressed Uko satvrs wero the pcrfoiincr^, and they oUet): 
broke out into the mmt.hcientious raillery. After it took a gravee 
turn, something of this drollery was still retained, as in that which 
we call tragi-comedy. Jn time, serious characters and events be- 
came the subject oi‘ trs^edy, without that mixture ; but even tlien, 
after exhibiting three graver pieces, the poets used to conclude 
tiieir contention for the prise with a satirical one: Of this sort is 
the Cyclops of Euripides, and the only oni* remaining. H^.) 

• Ion was a tragic writer of Chios. A few fragaicnts of his clmes 
Are-tbo <Hdy part of his works now extant.'* 



are ignorant of their causes, and who from that 
iuporance entertain a tormenting fear of the gods. 
XeitbcF' IS there any cure for it but-, the study of 
nature, 'A'hich instead of the frightful extravagances 
of superstition, implants in us a sober piety sup-' 
ported by a rational hope. • 

We are told there was brought to Pericles, fr'om 
one of his farms, a ram’s head with only one horn; 
Md Lampo the soothsayer, observing that the horn 
grew strong and firm out of the middle of the forehead, 
declared that -the two parties in the state, (namely, 
those of Thucydides and Pericles) would unite, 
and invest the whole power in him with whom the 
prodigy was found: but Anaxagoras having dis- 
sected the head showed that the brain did not fill 
the whole cavity, but had contracted itself into an 
oval form, and pointed directly to that part of the 
skull, whence tlie born took it’s rise. This procured 
Anaxagoras groat honour with the spectators ; and 
Lampo was not less honoui'ed for his prediction, 
when soon afterward, upon the fall of Thucydides, 
the administration was placed entirely in Pericles^ 
hands. 

In my opinion however the philosopher and the 
soothsayer may easily be reconciled, and both be 
right ; the one having discovered the cause, and the 
otlier foe end. It was the business of the former 
to account for the appearance, and to speculate 
upon it’s origin ; and of the latter to show, why it 
so happened, and what it portended. Those, who 
say that when the cause is found out the prodigy 
ceases, do not consider that, if they reject such signs 
ais are preternatural, they must also deny foe use of 
artificial signs : the clattering of bisass quoits foe 


We most not confound this statesman, who was subsequently 
t^posed to Pericles by the aristocracy, viUi the historian of the 
na»e t the ,fatlier of tiie former was Mile^, of the latter 
^orus.*'‘ , . , 

The^ jtktteriiig of brass quoits, or plates, was someUntes U 
signal among the Grecians. Among the Komaqs it was^ 
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lights of beacons, and the shadows of snn-diafl, 
have each their proper natural causes, ia,nd yet 
each likewise another signification. But /perhsl^s 
this question might be more properly disqussed in 
'another place. 

Pericles, in his youth, stood in great dread of the 
people. For in his countenance he rescsnbled Pisis- 
tratus the tyrant; and the old men were much 
struck with a farther resemblance in the sweetness 
of his voice, the volubility of his tongue, and the 
rouudness of his periods. As he was moreover of 
a noble fiiraily and opulent fortune, and his friends 
Were the most considerable men in tlie state, be 
dreaded the ban of Ostracism ; and therefore inter- 
meddled not with state-afElirs, but behaved with tlic 
utmost courage and intrepidity in the field. When 
Aristides however was dead, ‘'riieinistocles banished, 
and Cimon employed in expeditions at a distance 
from Greece, Pericles engaged in the administration. 
He chose rather to solicit the favour of the multitude 
and the poor than of the few and the rich, con- 
trary to hi^nalural disposition, which was far fi^m 
inclining him to court popularity. 

He was apprehensive, it seems, of falling under 
the suspicion of aiming at the supreme power ; and 
was sensible, besides, that Cimon was attached to 

to call the wrestlers to the ring. (L.) (Cic. de Orat. iii.) 
These <juoits were also used in courts of justice (Pollux x. 61.), 
though it is not precisely known for what purpose.* 

*8 The popular party in Athens were continually making efforts 
against those small remains of power» which were yet in the hands 
of the nobility. As Pericles could hot lead the party of the nobles, 
because Cimon by the di(j;^ity of his birth, the lustre of his actions, 
and the largeness of his had placed himself at their head, he 

had no other resource thffl^ t(i‘ oourt the populace. And he flat- 
tered their favourite pas^Hh tn the most agreeable manner, by 
lessening the power and privileges of the court of Areopagus, 
which was the chief support of the nobility, and indeed of the 
whole state. But by bringing almost all causes before the tribunal 
of the people, by multiplying gratuities which were only another 
jrord for bribes, and by giving the people a taste for expensive 
jplcasures, he eventually caused the downfall of the commonwealth ; 
though hit personal abilities supported it during his tinns. 

9 
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the -nohUity, and extremely beloved by persons of 
ihe highest eminence : < and therefore in order to se> 
dire liihiseHj and to find resources against Cin3on*s 
ppwer, he studied to ingratiate himself with the com- 
mon peo’plc. At the same time he entirely changed' 
has manner of living. He never appeared in the 
streets, except when he was going to the Foruni or 
the senate-house. He declined the invitations of his 
friends, and all social entertainments and recreations; 
insomuch that throughout the whole period of his 
Administration, which w'as of a considerable length, 
be never went to sup with any of his friends, except 
4 >nce at the marriage of his nephew Euryptolemus, 
and there he staid only until the ceremony of libation 
was ended. For the freedom of entertainments takes 
away all distinction of office, and dignity is little 
.consistent with familiarity Ileal and solid virtue, 
indeed, the more it is observed, appears the more 
glonous ; and there is nothing in a good man’s con- 
4iiict, as a magistrate, so great in the public eye, as 
.general course of his private behaviour to his in- 
j^lpate friends. Pericles, however, look earn not to 
make his person cheap among the people, and was 
seen among them oiily at proper intervals ; neither 
did he spe^ to all points that w'ere debated before 
them, but reserved himself, like the Salaminian gal- 
ley “ (as Critolaiis remarks) for extraordinary occa- 
sions ; despatching business of less consequence by 
other orators, with whom he had an intimacy. One 
of these (we are told) was Ephialtes who, according 
to Plato, overthrew the power of the council of Are- 

Non bene conveniunt, nec in ufid sede moraniur 
Majestas et amor^ * 

The Salaminian galley was a^cmeerated vessel, of which tlu* 
Athenians never made use except * extraordinary occasions.’ 
They seat it, for instance, for a general whom tliey wished to call 
,|o account (as we shall 4ind in the Life of Alcibiadcs), or with sa- 
.cHfioos to Apoilh^ or to some other deity. (L.) 

'Ci^aJaus* tlie^jBeripatetic, was deputed A* with Dio- 

Stoic, .fpd Carneses the Academician, to the senate of 
sb^ mrft of hiia, ia of Cato the Censori^ 
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opagus, by givfi||^ tbe eitizens'a large and intempe- 
rate draught of liberty. Upon which accoimt, the 
comic writers speak of the people of Atheihs, as 
•horse wild and umnanaged; 

• 

^ ..I ,— > which listens to the reins no more, 

• But in his maikleniiig course bears headlong down 

Th6 very friends tlmt feed him . 

Pericles, desirous to make his language a proper 
vehicle ibr his sublime sentiments, and to speak in 
a mannef that became the dignity of his life, success- 
fully availed himself of what he had learned from 
Anaxagoras ; adorning his eloquence with the rich 
colours of philosophy. For adding (as the divine 
Plato expresses it) the loftiness of imagination and 
all-commanding energy, with which philosophy sup- 
plied him, to his native powers of genius, and making 
use of whatever he found to his purpose in the study 
of nature, to dignify the art of speaking, he far ex- 
celled all other, orators Hence he is said to have 

gained thg^surname of ‘ Olympius :* though some 
will have it to have been from the edifices, with which 
he adorned the city ; and others, from his high au- 
thority both in peace and war. There appears indeed 
no absurdity in supposing, that all these things might 
contribute to that glorious distinction. Yet the 
strokes of satire both serious and ludicrous, in the 
comedies of those times, indicate that he was thus 
denominated chiefly on account of his eloquence. 
For they tell us, that in his harangues he thundered 

*• The former English translator takes no notice of Jasnw t>i. 

Ktu Tm( ri!(r«« * bites Euboea and insults the islands;* 

though the passage is pregnant with sense. Athens in the wanton- 
Hess of power insulted and oppressed Euboea, (Aod. Negropont), 
which wM'Eer granary, and the jEgean islands, which contributed 
greatlyM'ier commerce and her wealth. (L.) Even Langhorns’e 
version in the text is, perhaps, still too parapbrastical.* 

” Phtto obMrves, upon the same occasion, that an orator, as 
well as 8 physician, ought-to have a general knowledge of nature ; 
jUid ipiotes the studies m Peridies, and the opioien of Hnrnocsatett, 
jn support of his ijs^ertien.'’ • 
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and lightened®®, and that his tonfiil'liraa armed with 
thunder.-' Thucydides, the son of Milesias, iasakl 
to have given a pleasant account of the force of his 
eloquence. Thucydides was a great and respectable 
man, who had for a long time opposed the mca^sures 
of Pericles ; an<l when Archidamus, one of the kings 
of Lacedseinon, asked him, “ Which was the best 
** wrestler, Pericles or he?” he replied, “When I 
“ throw him, he says he was never down, and he per- 
suadcs the very spectators to believe him.” 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles, when he' 
had to speak in public, that he always first addressed 
a prayer to the gods®*, “ That not a word might es- 
“ cape him unawares unsuitable to the occasion.” 
He left nothing in writing, .except some public de- 
crees ; and only a few of his sayings are recorded : 
for instance, that “ The isle of iSgina should not be 
“ suffered to remain an eye-sore to the Piraeus ;” and 
that “ He observed a war approaching from Pclo- 
“ ponnesus.” And when Sophocles, who was joined 
in command with him upon a naval expedition, 
happened to praise the beauty of a certain boy, he 
said, “ A general, my friend, should not only have 
“ pure hands, but pure eyes Stesimbrotus pro- 

^3 This passage obviously refers to the strong line of the old 
comic writer, as quoted by Plin ( Ep. i. 20) 

hrttcuxx TJjif 

which has since with singular justness of acconiniodation been sub- 
scribed, by the learned editor of Bellendcuus, to the head of Mr, 

Quintilian says, he prayed that • not a word might escape him 
ilisagrcenbic to the people.* And this is the more probable account 
of the matter, because (according to Suidas) Perieles wrote down 
his oration*!, before lie pronounced them in public, and was indeed 
the first who did so. 

Cic. de Oft*, i. 40. Upon which passage (as strongly indicative 
of the corruption of ancient poets, and of human nature) an excel- 
lent writer of our own time makes a judicious comment in a Laiin 
note. After quoting Virgil’s Formosum pastor Corydon^ to thq 
same. purpose, he cites the paragraph in question ; Twrpe esi eniw^ 
Vald^ue and subjoins: Qaemo^o sese res habidsjue 

^eeesse cst^ am vir aniiqttorum pnesiantismms achciibendtiSf phUo-^ 
eophiam mmb motes et ojfficia tracians^ talk doceret. Quakm ski 
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(luces this paipge Ingn the oration, vrludi Pericles 
pronounced il||lttetQoii^ of those Athenians'who fell 
in the Samian War ) They arc become immortal, 
“ like the gods. For the gods themselves arc not 
* ‘ visible to us } but from the honours which they 
** receive, and the happiness which they enjoy, we 
“ conclutie them to be immortal ; and such should 
** those brave men be, who die for their country.” 

Thucydides^ represents the administration of 
Pericles as favouring aristocracy ; and tells us that, 
though the government was called democratical, it 
was really in the hands of one who had engrossed the 
whole authority. Many other writers likewise inform 
us, that by him the people were first indulged 
with a division of lands, were treated at the public 
expense with theatrical diversions, and were paid for 
the most common services to the state. As this new 
indulgence from the government was an im{)olitic 
custom, which rendered the people extravagant and 
luxurious, and destroyed that frugality and lov c ot' 
labour by which tlicy had been previously supported 
it is proper .that vie should trace the effect to it's 
cause, by a retrospect into the ciicnmstanccs of the 
republic. 

At first (as we have observed) to raise himself to 
some sort of equality with Cimon, who was then at 
the height of glory, Pericles made his court to the 
people. And as Cimon was his superior in point of 
fortune, which he employed in relieving the |X)or 
Athenians, in providing victuals every day for the 
necessitous, and in clothing the aged; and, beside 
this, had levelled his fences with the ground, that all 
might be at liberty to gather his fruit: Pciiclcs had 


ip^e virtuits normam propositcrat, w/n liquet. Vide, inter alut, 
jnsM reprehenitone," &c. A’c! ct “ iania iis ut," ic. &c. (Wil* 
bcriorcc’g Practical Vkw, II. i. not)' 
li 65. - 

The wealth from the minea of Laurium, which Pericles thta 
idly lavished upon public amusements, bad beeff much more ad* 
mnutgeoosly employed 1 hcmMocIcs in the building of galleys * 



tlifc ex]Mdi?Bt of d|ft®WK3l|fe public trea- 
son, a scheme which, as Aril|olij)’'|Hbrnis ns, was 

J foposert to him by £>craonic1e<i Accordinj?- 

r by applying the people with money for the public*, 
iversiotts, and for tneir attendance in courts qfjudi- 
^ture"*®, and by other pensions and gi’atnitics, m so 
inveigled them as to avail himself of tlieir interest 
against the council of' the Areopagus; of which he 
had no right to be a member, liaving never had the 
fortune to be chosen Archon, Tlicsmothetcs,, IJadb 
leus, or Polemaich For persons were of 
pointed (o these offices by lot; and such sts hafl8 ^s- 
Charged them well, andsuch only, were adinitlwJ mcitTi 
bers of the Areopagus. Pericles therefore by his 
popularity raised a party against that council, and by 
means of Ephialtes took from them the cognisance 
of many causes, which had been under their juris- 
diction. He likewise caused Cimon to be banished 
by the Ostracism, as an enemy to the people®' and 
a friend to the Lacedcemoiiians : a man who in birth 
and fortune had no superior, who had gained several 
glorious victories over the barbarians, and as we have 


*• los was one of the isles called Sporadc^i, in the 4^^can sea, 
and celebrated for the tomb of Homer. l?ut some learned men 
are of opinion that instead of In&w we should read and that 
Uamonides was not of the island of ld»i but of Oia, one ol‘ the Attic 
boroughs. 

There were several courts of judicature in Athens, cdinposi^ 
of a certain number of citizens, who received an obolus each for 
every causa they tried ; and sometimes men, who aimed at popularity, 
procured this fee to be increased. 

Of this Calnnet of nine Ministers, annuallj chosen as the exe- 
eiitive governors of Athens, see an account in the Life of Solon. 

VoLLnot(J19.)* 

His treabon against the state was pretended to consist in 
^ivin^ presents or other gratifications from the Macedonians, 
was alleged j induced him to forego the opportunity of 
enlarging the Athenian concipests, after he had taken the gold- 
fnii\cs of Thrace. Cimon answered, that be had prosecuted the 
war to the utmost of his power against the Thratiaiib, and their 
^her enemies ; but he had made no inroads into Macedon, because 
M did npt eottoem that bo was to act as a public enemy to 
Mlldr 
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related in his Life, filled the city with money and 
of her spoils. Such was the authority of Pericles with 
the common people. 

The term of C'iinon’s banishment, as it was by 
’ Ostracism, was limited by law to ten years. In the 
meat/ time, the Lacedaemonians with an immense 
aritjy entered the territory of Tanagra and the 
Athenians immediately marching out against them, 
C^imon returned and placed himself in the ranks with 
those of his tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off 
the aspersion of favouring the Lacedeemonians, and 
to venture his life with his countrymen j bnt by a 
combination of the friends of Pericles he was repulsed, 
as an exile. This seems to have been the cause, why 
Pericles exerted himself in a particular manner in 
that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest 
dangers. All Cimon’s friends whom Pericles had 
accused as accomplices in his pretended crime, fell 
honourably that day together i and the Athenians, 
who were defeated upon their own borders and ex- 
pected a still sharper conflict in the summer, griev- 
ously repented their treatment of Cimon, and longed 
for his return fi’om exile. Pericles, sensible of the 
people’s inclinations, did not hesitate to gratify them, 
but himself proposed a decree for recalling Cimon ; 
and, through his mediation, a peace was concluded 
upon his return. Tor the Lacedaemonians had a par- 
ticular regard for him, as well as a dislike of Pericles 
and the other demagogues. Some authorities how- 
ever affirm, that Pericles did not procure an order 
for Cimon’SF’retnrn, till they had entered into a pri- 
vate compact, by means of his sister Elpinice, that 
Cimon should have the command abroad, and with 
two hundred galleys lay waste the king of Persia’s 
dominions, and Pericles I'etain the direction of affairs 

In IWotia, lictween the Tsnienus and the* Asopus. 

** To the number of a hundred, as we shall see in the Life of 
Cimon. They had been conjured by their chief, when he was dri- 
ven ftora the army, to exert themselves for his vindication as well 
as their own : and they did it noblv.* 

VOL. tr. C 
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at home. It appeared too, that Elpinice before this 
had softened Pericles’ resentment against Cimon, 
and proQured her brother a milder sentence than that 
of death, Pericles was one of those appointed by 
the people to manage the impeachment j and when 
Elpinice addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled and 
said, You are old, Elpinice ; much too old"to 
“ solicit in so weighty au affair.” He rose up libw- 
ever but once to speak, barely to accpiit himself of his 
trust, and bore much less hardly upon Cimon than 
the rest of his accusers^". "Who^then can give cre- 
dit to Idomcneus ”, when he says that Pericles caused 
the orator Ephialtes, his friend and assistant in the 
administration, to be assassinated , through jealousy and 
envy of his illustrious character ? I know not where 
he met with this calumny, which he thus bitterly 
vents against a man, not indeed in all respects irre- 
proachable, but who certainly had such a greatness 
of mind and such a high sense of honour, as were 
totally incompatible with an action so savage and in- 
human. The truth of the matter (according to Aris- 
totle) is, that Ephialtes being grown formidable to 
the nobles, on account of his inflexRJle severity 
in prosecuting all who invaded the rights of the 
people, his enemies caused him to be taken off* in a 
private and treacherous manner, by Aristodicus of 
Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cimon in the expedi- 
tion to Cypi-us. And the nobility, perceiving that 
Pericles had now i cached a height of authority which 
set him far above the other citizens, Avere desirous 
of having some person to oppose him, who might give 
a check to his power, and prevent his making him- 

Yet (Million was fiiaetl fifty talents (9687^. lOjf.J and narrowly 
escaped a capital sentence, having only a majority of tlirce votes to 
prevent it. 

35 fdomencus of Lainpsacus, the author of this improbable story, 
was a pupil of Epicurus, imd wrote a History of Socrates* scholars, 
Ice. See Diog. JLuert. ii. 20., and Voss, de Hist. Gr. i. 11,* 

At the siege of Citium, 15. C. 44-9. .01. ** 
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self absolute. For this purpose they set up Thucy- 
dides, of the ward of Alopece, a man of great pru- 
dence, and hrofJier-in-law to Cimon. I2c had not, 
indeed, Cimon’s talents for war, but he was superior 
to him in f()rens(c and political abilitiel ; and by re- 
siding constatifly in Athens, and opposing Pericles 
in file general assembly, he soon brought the govern- 
mpnf to an equilibrium. For he did not suffer per- 
sons of rank to be dispersed and confounded w'ith the 
rest of the people, because in that case their dignity 
was obscured ; but collected them into a separate 
body, by which means their authority was enhanced, 
and sufficient weight thrown into their scale. There 
w'as indeed from the beginning a kind of doubtful 
separation, which like the flaws in a piece of iron, 
indicated that the aristocratical party and that of the 
commonalty w’erc not perfectly one, though they 
were not actually divided : but the ambition of Peri- 
cles and Thucydides, and the contest between them, 
had so extraordinary an effect upon the city, that it 
W'as quite split in two, one of the parts being called 
‘ the people ’ §nd the other * the nobility.’ For this 
reason, derides more than ever gave the people the 
reins, and endeavoured to ingratiate himself with 
them j contriving to have alw'ays some show, or play, 
or feast, or procession in the city, and to amuse it ‘ 
with the politest pleasures. 

As another mean of employing their attention, he 
sent out sixty galleys every year, manned for eight 
months'*' with a considerable number of the citizens, 
who were both paid for their service, and improved 
themselves as mariners. He likewise sent a colony of 
a thousand men to the Chersonese, five hundred to 
Naxos, two hundred and fifty to Andros, a thousand 
into the country of the Bisaltac in Thrace, and others 

3" Some, instead of read /ubfui; and, according to this 

reading, the passage must be translated, < manned with — —the 
citizens, whose pay was eight minse, and who at the samo time 
proved,* 
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into Italy, who settled iii Sybaris ** and changed it’s 
name to Thurii, These things he did, to clear the 
city of a, useless multitude, who were very trouble* 
‘Some when they had nothing to do ; to make provision 
for the most necessitous, and to keep the allies of 
Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so many 
garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

But that, which was the chief delight and ornament 
of Athensand the wonder of strangers, and which alone 
serves to prove that the boasted power and opulence 
of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the magnifi- 
cence of the temples and public edifices. Yet no part 
of the conduct of Pericles so effectually moved the 
spleen of his enemies. In their accusations of him to 
the people, they insisted, “ That he had brought the 
deepest disgrace upon the Athenians by removing 
“ the public treasures of Greece from Delos'"’, and 
‘‘ taking them into his own custody : That he had 
** not left himself even the specious apology, of 
‘‘ having caused the money to be brought to Athens 
for it's greater security, and to keep it from being 
seized by the barbarians : That 'Greece must 
needs consider it as the highest insult, *ahd an act 
“ of open tyranny, when she saw the money which 
“ she had been obliged to contribute toward the war 
lavished by the Athenians in gilding their city, 

“ and ornamenting it with statues and temples that 
“ cost a thousand talents as a vain woman decks 
“ herself with jewels.” Pericles answered this charge 
by observing, “ That they were not obliged to gi\'e 

38 Sybaris, a city of Magna Gr^ncia, had been thrice destroyed 
^(as PJutarch elsewhere states) and was in the last instance rebuilt, 
at a small distance from it’s former site, under this new name> 

»» The annual contributions of the Grecian slates toward a Me- 
dian war were lodged, with other sinns, in the temple of Apollo in 
Delas under tfie care of treasurers appointed by the Greeks. These 
•hoards Pericles iniquitously transferred to Alliens, and expended in 
public buildings for Uie decpration of that city.* ' 

The Parthenon, or temple of ‘ the Virgin Minerva,’ is said t* 
have cost this suiOt 
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“ the allies any account of the sums which they had 
received ; since they had kept the barbarians at a 
“ distance, and effectually defended those allies, who 
had not furnished either horses, ships, ornnen, but 
“ only contributed money, which is no longer the 
property of the giver but of the receiver, if he per- 
“ Ibrins the conditions tipon which it is bestowed. 
“ That, as the state was provided with all the ne- 
“ cessaries of war, it’s superfluous wealth should 
“ be expended upon such works as, when executed, 
“ would be eternal monuments of it’s glory, and 
“ which during their execution would* diffuse uni- 
“ versal plenty ; for, as it was requisite to appro- 
“ priate so many kinds of labour and such a variety 
“ of instruments and materials to these undertakings, 
“ to exert every art and employ every hand, almost 
“ the wiiole city would be in pay, and be at the 
“ same time both adorned and supported by itself.” 
Such indeed as were of a proper age and strength, 
were wanted for the wars and well rewarded for their 
services ; and, as for the mechanics and meaner sort 
of people,* t)iey went not w'ithout their share of the 
public money, nor yet received it to maintain them 
in idleness. By the constructing of great edifices, 
which required many arts and a long time to finish 
them, they had equal pretensions to be recompensed 
out of the treasury (though they stirred not from the 
city) with the mariners, soldiers, and garrisons. For 
the differentmaterials, such as stone, brass,ivory, gold, 
ebony, and cypress, furnished employment to carpen- 
ters, masons, brasiers, goldsmiths, painters, turners, 
and other artificers ; the conveyance of them by sea 
employed merchants and sailors, and by land wheel- 
wrights, waggoners, carriers, rope-makers, leather- 
cutters, paviors, and iron-founders: and every art 
had a number of the lower people ranged in proper 
subordination to execute it, like, soldiers under the 
command of a general. Thus, by the exercise of 
these different trades, was plenty diffused among 
persons of fivery rank and condition. Thus were 
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works raided of an astonishing magnitucle and iniini- 
tablc bci^uty and perfection, every aft'chitcct striving 
to surpass the magnificence oi the design by t'JC 
elegance of the execution ; and yet, after all, the 
■ most wondciful circumstance was the expedition, 
with which they were completed. Many editipes, 
each of which seems to have required the labour of 
several succe.,sive ages, were finished during the 
administration of a single man. 

It is said that, wl'.cn Agatharchus the painter 
valued himself upon tlie celerity and ease with which 
he despatched his pieces, Zeaxis replied, “ If I 
“ boast, it shall be of the slowness with which I 

finish mine For ease and speed in the execu- 
tion seldom gi\ c a v/ork any lasting importance, or 
exquisite beauty; whereas the time, which is ex- 
pended in labour, is recovered and repaid by the 
duration of the performance. Hence we have the 
more reason to wonder, that t!ie stiuctures raised 

* So do not our modern epic writers. H/nv bee.iUiiully docs 
Milton, in in-j ‘ lleusou of Church-GovLTiiment,” observe; ‘ Neitlier 
vdo 1 think t shame to covenant with anv knowipj; reader, that for 
&ome few ^ ears yet I may go on (rust \m11i him toward the pavnicnt 
of what I uMi now indebted, cs being :i work not to be rimet\ from 
tlie heat X r or the vi pours of v%uic; like that whivh Hows 

at waste i’loui the pen oi some '^dgar amonrist, or t!.e tiencner 1‘iiiy 
of a rh'.i'ni.g paiasite; noi to be obtained iiy the invouition of 
dime M' .nory and her siren daughters, but b’- devout prayer to 
that Eternal Spirit, v/ho can enrich with all uiteraucc* and know- 
lo Igc, and .^endb out hi.-, seraphim, with the liaf o rted fire of his altar, 
to touch snd purify the bps of wh(>r»i he pbaMs, dc, !' And 
]io\v keenly docs hir> admirable biogiapher, i)i iSvi'inums, roirirncnt 
on ‘the very diiteicnt sensat'ons witfi which siMue of our niori* 
raodern poets set in to have contemplated the vtry arduous labour 
of constioctiTig an epic poem. But all the pailies (he adds) inav 
be Figlit, wiLii reftrcnce to their own particular object. After inti- 
mating the toils by sea and land, by opposit'on ftom eardi and ht*a- 
voii, whieli Ii's hero was to bustain, and finally, by the asbistance of 
the fates anif of Jupiter, to overcome, the pott cloijes the aw’eful 
Tocital with this majestic line— 

Tantw molhs rmt Uomnnam condere ^entem* 

-■This was spoken of a mighty empire, which was to extend over the 
tvorld, and to eriflure for a succession of ages: but an Arab caaio 
may be planted in one day, and it's vestiges may be eflaced by the 
of the desert hi auothtT.' ^Lifc of Miltun.) 
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by Pericles should be built so quickly, and yet built 
for ages ; for as each of them, when finished, had 
the venerable air of antiquity ; so, even qow, they 
retain the strength and freshness of a modern build- 
ing. A bloom is diffused over them, which preserves 
their aspect untarnished by time, as if they were 
auimated with a spirit of perpetual youth and unfad- 
ing elegance. 

Phidias was ai)pointed by Pericles suj)erintendent 
of all tlie public edifices, though the Athenians 
had then other eminent architects and workmen. 
Tlie Parthenon (or ‘ temple of Minerva’) whose 
dimensions had been a hundred feet square'*', was 
re-built by Callicrates and Ictinus. Cortebus began 
the temple of Initiation at Elensis, but only lived 
to tinisli the lower rank of columns with their archi- 
traves. ]Mctagcnes, of the ward of Xypete, added 
the rest of the entablature, and the upjier rows of 
columns ; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the dome 
on the top The Long Wall, the building of 
which Socratgs says he heard Pericles propose to 
the people, was undertaken by f-alliciates. Cratimis 
ridicules this woi'k, as proceeding very slowly j 


Stones upon stones tlie orator lias piled 

WitJi swelling words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odeum or ‘ music-theatre,’ which was like- 
wise built by the direction of Pericles, had within it 

This temple which was built within the ciudel was called 
J bcctiiisc it uas oiiginally a Iiiiiidrcd feet square. 
After it had been burned b}' the Persians, it was rebuilt by Peri- 
cles ; 'and, though it was gieatly culaiged, retained the same appel- 
lation. (L.) See tlie maps of the Voi^nge da jenne Anachar.se, 
In It’s ruins are still to bo admiied the elegance of it’s proportions, 
the beauty of it’s bns.so-rehevo'i^ and the snowy whiteness of it’s 
marble (See too Le Hoy, Riunc^ des idm beaux monumens de 
la Ciftce, I.)* 

•»* 'I'liis edifice is remarkable for it’s two stories of columns, like 
that at Picstuni or PoMdonia, which were constructed after Athe- 
nian models. The Lantern, or Cupola, likewise deserves particular 
notice. * 

The Long Wall was five miles in length, and two chariots covdd 
drive abn'iifet upon it’s top- It connected the Pii*x’us with the 
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many rows of seats, and of pillars ; the roof was of 
a conic figure, after the motlel (we are told) of tlie 
king of Persia’s pavilion Cratiniis, therefore, 
rallies hun again in his play called Thrattaj ; 

As Jove> an onion on his head he wears ; « 

As Perit’les, a whole orchebtra bears; 

Afriiifl ot‘ broils and banibhinent no more, « 

He tunes the shell he trembled ut befoic ! 

Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to 
have a decree made, appointing a prize for the best 
performer in music during the Panathenaea"” ; and, 
as he was himself appointed judge and distributer of 
the prizes, he gave the contending artists directions 
in what manner to proceed, whether their perform- 
ance was vocal, or on the flute or lyre. From tliat 
time the contests for the music-prizes always took 
place in the Odeum. 

The Vestibule of the citadel was finished in five 
years by Mncsiclcs the architect. A wonderful 
event, which happened while the w’ork was in hand, 
showed that the goddess was not hostile to the work, 
but rather took it under her protection, sifll encou- 
raged them to complete it. One of the best and 
most active of the workmen, missing his step, fell 
from the top to the bottom, and was bruised in such 
a manner that his life was despaired of by the physi- 
cians. Pericles w'as deeply concerned at the acci- 
dent ; but in the midst of his affliction the goddess 
appeared to him in a dream, and informed him of a 
remedy which he applied to the speedy relief of 
the patient. In memory of this cure, he placed in 
the citadel, near the altar (which is said to have 

In this building likewise was held the wheat market, and every 
thing relative to grain by process or otherwise transacted. It^s 
top, supported by pillars of stone or marble, was built from the side 
of the masis and yards of the Persian vessels. (Vitruv. v. 9.) It 
was burned by Sylla, at the siege of Atliens; and soon afterward 
rebuilt by Anobaiaanes, king of Cappadocia.* 

For an account of this great festival, sea the Life of Theseus, 
Vol. I. p. 29* • ' » 

The plant Parthenium, or * common feverfew,* of the genus 
Matricaria. It has received (observe the editors of the Encycl. 
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.been there before) a brazen statue of the ‘ Minerva 
of Health.’ The golden statue of the same goddess 
\\’as the workmanship of Phidias, and his ^ame is 
inscribed upon the pedestal ; for through th.e friend- 
* ship of Pericles (as we have already observed) he 
-had flie direction of every thing, and all the artists 
received his orders. For this the one was envied, 
and the other slandered ; and it was intimated, that 
Phidias for Pericles’ accommodation received into 
his house ladies, who came thither under pretence 
of seeing his works. The comic poets, getting hold 
of this story, represented him as a perfect libertine. 
They accused him of an intrigue with (he wife of 
Menippus, his friend and lieutenant in the army : 
and because PyriJampes, another intimate acquaint- 
ance of his, had a collection of curious birds and 
particularly of peacocks it was supposed that he 

Brit.) a most extraordinary character in hysteric and other affec- 
tions of the nerves, as well as for being a carminalive, or warm 
stimulating bitter. Dr. Lewis, however, thinks it inferior to camo- 
mile ; with which he says it agrees in all it’s sensible qualities, 
being only somewhat weaker. Pliny (H. N. xxii. 17.) relates tliig 
miraculous cur^ and derives the name of the plant from it’s rela- 
tion to the Virgin-goddess. He mentions likewise, xxxiv. 8., the 
statue ( Splanchnoptes ) of this slave, which Pericles caused to be 
made by Stipas of Cyprus.* 

This statue was of gold and ivory. Pausanias (i. 24.) has 
given us a description of it. The goddess was represented stand- 
ing, clothed in a tunic that reached down to her feet. On her 
j^gis, or breast-plate, was Medusa’s head in ivory, and Victory^ 
Slie held a spear in her hand ; and at her feet lay a buckler and a 
dragon, supposed to be Erichthoiiius, The sphynx was repre- 
sented on the middle of her helmet, with a griffin on each side. 
This statue was thirty-nine feet high ; the Victory on the breast- 
plate was about four cubits ; and forty talents of gold were em- 
ployed upon it. (L.) (Thucyd. ii. 13.) Pausanias mentions like- 
wise the * Minerva of Health.’ Plutarch specifies the inscribing 
of Phidias* name, because it was a capital offence by the laws. 
Myron, it is said, had engraved his in very small letters on the 
. inside of the tliigh of his celebrated Heifer, which greatly enhanced 
it’s value.* 

Peacocks were at that time, from their rarity, in high esti- 
mation ; 
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kept them only as presents for those women, 
granted favours to PericJes. But what wonder is it, 
that men of a satirical turn should daily sacrifice 
the characters of the great to that malevolent, 
dsemon, the envy of the multitude; when i^tesim- 
brotus of Thasos has dared to lodge against Pericles 
the horrid and fabulous accusation of having corrupt- 
ed his son’s wife ? So difficult it is to come at truth, 
in the pursuits of history: since, if the writers 
live after the events which they relate, they can 
only be imperfectly informed of facts ; and if they de- 
scribe the persons and transactions of their own times, 
they are tempted by envy and hatred, or by interest 
and friendship, to vitiate and pervert the truth ! 

The orators of Thucydides’ party raised a cla- 
mour against Pericles, asserting that he wasted the 
public treasure, and reduced the revenue to nothing. 
Pericles, in his defence, demanded of the people in 
full assembly ; “ Whether, or not, they thought that 
“ he had expended too much ?” Upon their answer- 
ing in the affirmative, “ Then be it,” cried he, 
“charged to my account’*'*, not yoMrs; only let 
“ the new edifices be inscribed with my name, not 

with that of the people of Athens.” Whether it 
were that they admired the greatness of his spirit. 
Or were ambitious to share the glory of such magni- 
ficent works, they exclaimed ; “ That he might 
“ spend as much as he pleased of the public treasure, 
** without sparing it in the least.” 

At last the contest came on between Thucydides 

It appears, from a passage in Thucydides, that the public 
«tock of tho Athonians amounted to nine tnousand seven hundred 
talents (1,879,375^.) of which Pericles had laid out, in those public 
buildings, three thousand seven hundred talents (716,875/.) It is 
natural therefore to inquire, how he could tell the people that it 
should be at his own expense, especially since Plutarch informs us 
in the sequel, that he had not in tlie least improved the estate left 
him by his father? To which the true answer probably is, that 
Pericles well knew the vanity of the Athenians would never let 
them permit him to inscribe the new buildings with his name, to the 
^exclusion of thdSrs ; or perhaps he might venture to say any tiling, 
Jbeing secure of a majority of their votes. 
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and himself, which of them* should be ei^iled bjr 
the Ostracism : when Pericles gained the victory, 
banished bis adversary, and entirely defeated his 
‘ party. The opposition now being at an end, and 
unanimity taking place among all ranks of people, 
Pericles became sole master of Athens and it*s de- 
pendences. The revenues, the army and navy, the 
islands and the sea, a most extensive territory peo- 
pled by barbarians as well as Greeks, fortified with 
the obedience of subject nations, the friendship of 
kings, and the alliance of princes, were all at his! 
command. 

From this time he became a different man, andj 
was no longer so obsequious to the humour of the 
populace, which is as wild and changeable as the 
winds. The multitude w'ere not indulged or court- 
ed ; the government, in fact, was not jHipular ; it’s 
loose and luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter 
measures, and it assumed an aristocratical or rather 
monarchical form. He kept the public good in his 
eye, and j)ursdcd the straight path of honour : for 
the most p'krt gently leading them by argument to a 
sense of what was right, and sometimes forcing them 
to comply with what was for their own advantage ; 
in this respect imitating a good physician, who in 
the various symptoms of a long disease sometimes 
administers medicines tolerably agreeable, and at 
other times such as are sharp and sti'ong, when such 
alone are capable of restoring the patient. He pos- 
sclssed exclusively the art of carefully controlling 
those many disorderly passions, which necessarily 
spring up among a people possessed of such an ex- 
tensive dominion. The two engines, wjth which he 
worked, were hope and fear ; with these repressing 
their violence when they were too impetuous, and 
supporting their spirits' when inclined to languor, 
he made it appear that rhetoric is (as Plato defined 
^it) the art of ruling the minds of men and that 
'it’s principal province consists in mot'ing the passiotts 
iand affections of the soul, which, like so jnariy strings 
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in a musical instrument, require the touch of a 
masterl/and a delicate hand. Neither were the 
powers cf eloquence alone sufficient, but (as Thucy- 
dides observes the orator was a man of probity, 
and unblemished reputation. Money coid^ not 
bribe him : nay, he was so much above the desire of 
it, that thou/?h he increased greatly the opuleiiee of 
the state, which he found not inconsiderable, and 
thougli his power exceeded that of many kings and 
tyrants, some of whom have bequeathed their sove- 
reignty to their descendents, be added not a single 
drachma to his paternal estate. 

Tliucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of 
the power and authority of Pericles ; but the comic 
writers abuse him in a most malignant manner, nam- 
ing his friends ‘ the new Pisistratidae and calling 
upon him to swear that he would never attempt 
to render himself absolute, since his authority was 
already much too enormous and overbearing in a 
free state. Telcclides says, tlie Athenians had given 
up to him 

The tribute of the states, the states themselves, 

To bind, to loose ; to build, and to destroy ; 

In peace, in war to govern ; nay, to rule 
' Their very fate, like some superior being. 

And this not only for a time, or during the prime 
and flower of a short administration : but for forty 
years together retaining the pre-eminence, amidst 
, such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, 
Tolmides, and Thucydides; and continuing it no 
less than flflteen years after the foil and banishment 
of the latter. In him the power of the magistrates, 
which to them was but annual, all centred j yet still 
he kept himself untainted by avarice. Not that he 
was inattentive to his finances ; but on the contraiy, 

^ ii* 65.* 

By this implying, that were intended, like the guards 
assigned to Pisistr^ when he counterfeited fear of his 
mt 8 mean of usurping the supreme power.*^ 
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without neglecting his paternal estate, or choosing 
to have much trouble with it (as he had not much 
time to spare) he brought tlie management of it into 
a method, which he considered as at once the’ easiest 
■and the most exact. For he used to turn a wiiole year’s 
produce into money by a single sale, and wit 6 this 
he bought from day to day all kinds of necessaries at 
the market. But this way of living was not agree- 
able to his sons when grown up, and the allowance 
which he made to the women did not appear to them 
sufficiently generous. They complained of a pit- 
tance daily measured out with scrupulous oeconomy, 
which admitted none of those superfluities so com- 
mon in large houses and wealthy families, and could 
not bear to think of the expences being so nicely 
adjusted to the income. 

The person, who managed these concerns with so 
much exactness, was a servant named Evangclus, 
either remarkably fitted for the purpose by nature, 
or formed to it by Pericles. Anaxagoras, indeed, 
considered these lower attentions as inconsistent 
with his wisdonf. Following the dictates of enthu- 
siasm, and tvrapt up in sublime enquiries, he quitted 
his house, and left his lands un tilled and desolate. 
But, in my opinion, there is an essential difference 
between a specula tive and a practic.ii l philosophe r.' 
The former advances his ideas into the regions of 
science, without the assistance of any thing corpo- 
real or external ; the latter endeavours to apply his 
great qualities to the use of mankind, and riches 
afford him not only necessary but excellent assist- 
ance. Thus it was with Pericles, who by his wealth 
was enabled to relieve numbers of the poor citizens. 
Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this very 
Anaxagoras (we are told) lay neglected and unpro- 
vided for, insomuch that the poor old man had 
covered up his head, and was going to starve him- 
self”. But an account of it being brought to Peri- 

It was customary among the ancients for a^person, who was 
detennihed to put an end to his life, to cover up Jus head ; whether 
9 
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cles, he was extremely moved at it, ran instantly to 
Ais relief, expostuiated, entreated ; bewailing not so 
much his friend’s fate as his own, if his adminis- 
tration .siiould Jose so valuable a counsellolr. Anax- 
agoras, .uncovering his face, replied ; “ Ah Pericles ! 
** those, that have need of a lamp, take care to 
** supply it with oil.” 

By this time, tlie Laccda?monians began to express 
some jealousy of the Athenian greatness ; and Peri- 
cles willing to advance it still higher, and to make 
the people more sensible of their importance and 
adequacy to high attempts, procured an order that 
all the Greeks, (wheresoever they resided, whether 
in Europe or in Asia, whether their eities were small 
or large) should send deputies to Athens to consult 
about rebuilding the Grecian temples which the 
barbarians had burned, and about providing those 
sacrifices, which had been vowed during the Persian 
war for the preservation of Greece ; and likewise to 
enter into such measures as might secure navigation, 
and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty persons, each upward of 
fifty years of age were despatched with this pro- 
posal to the different states of Greece*. Five went 
to the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and to the is- 
landers as far as Lesbos and Rhodes ; five to the 
xrities about the Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as 
Byzantium ; five to the inhabitants of Boeotia, 
Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and thence by Locri 
along the adjoining continent, to Acarnania and 
Ambracia. The rest were sent through Euboea to 

be devoted himself to death for the service of his country, or simply 
|o rid himself of a burthenseme existence. (L.) 

— re ^eeta cum vellem mittere operto 

Me capitein Jiiimen. Hor. Sat. II. iii, 38. 

Piog. La«?rt. in his Life of this philosopher says, that he gave up his 
patrimony to his relations, r« rotg atxwtf,* 

This was a critical age at Athens; those, who had exceeded 
it,^ being then first summpned to deliver their opinions in the as- 
semblies of the people: Tt$ /SeAsroti mp Ttflvcoflti trv 

yjy»o1sff ; (Aristoph. Achara., Demosth. et jEsch. tltps Xttf.&c.)* 
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the Greeks that dwelt upon Mount Oeta and near 
the Maliac Bay, to the Phthiotse, the AjjHaeans 
and the Thessalians, inviting them to join in the 
council and new confederacy for the preser\^ation of 
. the peace of Greece. It produced no effefct, how- 
ever,. neither did the cities send their deputies ; the 
reason ‘of which is said to have been the opposition' 
of flie Lacedsemonians for the proposal w'as first 
rejected in Peloponnesus. But I have given an ac- 
count of it, as a specimen of the greatness of the 
orator’s spirit, and of his disposition to form mag- 
nificent designs. 

His chief’ merit in war was, the safety of his, mea- 
sures. He never willingly engaged in any very un- 
certain or dangerous expedition : neither had he any 
ambition to imitate those generals, who are admired 
as great men, merely because their rash enterprises 
have been attended with success ; he always told the 
Athenians, “ That, as far as their fate depended 
“ upon him, they should be immortal.” Perceiving 
that Tolmides the son of Tolmaeus, in confidence of 
his former success and military reputation was 
preparing*!* invade Bocotia at an unseasonable time ; 
and that, beside the regular troops, he had per- 
suaded the bravest and most adventurous of the 
Athenian youth, to the number of a thousand, to go 
volunteers in that expedition ; he addressed him iu 
public, and tried to divert him from 'it, making use 
among others of. those well-known words, “ If you 

By ‘ Aclueans’ we are sometimes to understand the Greeks in 
general, especially in the writings of the poets, Homer, &c. and 
sometimes the inhabitants of a particular district in Peloponnesus : 
but we must here understand a people of Thessaly, so called* (See 
Steph. Byz. voc. 

It is no uonder that the Lacedaemonians opposed this under- 
taking, since the giving way to it would have been ackna\vledgiDg 
the Athenians as masters of Greece. The Athenians, indeed, 
should not have attempted it, without an order or decree of the 
Amphictyons. 

He had ravaged Peloponnesus, burnt the Carthaginian vessels, 
^jefeated the Sicyonians, &c. He was himself^ jiowevef, beaten by 
)Lhe Lacedaemonians at Covonea, B.C, 
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** regttrdi ndt the opinion of Pericles, wait at least for 
•* the advice of time, who is the best of counsellors.” 
This sa;King, fbr the present, gained no considerable 
Sijiplausei,: but when, a few days afterward, intelli- 
gence arrived that Tolmtdes was defeated and killed 
at Coronea, together with many of the most vAliant 
citizens, it obtained Pericles great respect and h^ve 
from the people ; who considered it as a proof not 
only of his sagacity, but of his adection fbr his 
countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Cher- 
sonese procured him the highest honour, because it 
proved very salutary to the Greeks who dwelt there. 
For he not only strengthened their population with 
the addition or a thousand colonists, but raised 
fortidcations across the isthmus from sea to sea ; 
thus guaiding against the incursions of the Thracians 
who were spread about the Chersonese, and putting 
an end to those long and grievous wars which that 
district had incurred from the neighbourhood of the 
barbarians, as well as to the robberies with which it 
had been infested by the borderers' and ^native in- 
habitants. But the expedition, most celebrated 
among strangers, was that by sea around Pelopon- 
nesus. He set sail from Pegse in the territories of 
Megara with a hundred ships of war, and not only 
ravaged the maritime cities, as Tolmides had done 
before him, but landed his forces and penetrated 
far into the country. The terror of his arms drove 
the inhabitants into their fortified cities, with the 
exception of the Sicyonians who made head against 
him at Nemca, and were defeated in a pitched 
battle; in memory of which victory, he erected a 
trophy. From Achaia, a confederate state, he took a 
number of men into his galleys, and sailed to the 
opposite side of the continent ; then passing by the 
mouth of the Achclous, he made a descent in Acar- 
nania, shut up the Ghieadaj within their walls, and 
having laid waiste the country returned home. Ip 
the whole course of this affair, he appeared terrible 
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to his etlemics, and to his countiymen prudent and 
energetic ; for no miscarriage was committed, nor 
did even any misfortune happen, during the whole 
^time. 

Haying sailed to Pontus with a large and well- 
equipped fleet, he procured for the Grecian cities iri 
that, quarter all the advantages which they desired, 
and treated them with the highest regard. To 
the barbarous nations that surrounded them, and to 
their kings and princes, he exhibited the greatness 
of Athens, by sliowing with what security her fleets 
could sail, and that she was in effect mistress of thei 
seas. He left the people of Sinope thirteen ships 
under the command of Lamachus, and a body of 
men to act against Timesileos*" their tyrant. And, 
when the usurper and his party were driven out, he 
caused a decree to be made that a colony of six hun- 
dred Athenian volunteers should be placed in Si- 
nope, and put in possession of those houses and 
lands which had belonged to the oppressors. 

He did not however give way to the wild desires 
of the citizens, nor would he indulge them, whefi 
elated with their strength and good fortune, they 
talked of recovering Egypt and of attempting the 
coast of Persia. Many were likewise at this time 
possessed with that unfortunate passion for Sicily, 
which was subsequently'’® still farther inflamed by 
the orators of Alcibiades’ party. Nay some even 
dreamed of Hetruria'*^ and Carthage, and not (as 

5® This t}Taut is not elsewhere mentioned. Sinope is a city of 
Paphlagonia, colonised by Milesians, on the borders of the Euxine 
or Black sea."* 

'7 For the Athenians in Thucydides (ii. 109.) had been mastetf^ 
of Egypt, ns we find. They were driven out of it by Mega^zus, 
Artaxerxes’ lieutenant, OL Ixxx. 1.; and it was only in 01. 
Ixxxi. 4., that Pericles made his successful expedition gainst Pelo-' 
ponnesus ! It is not therefore strange that the Athenians, now in 
the height of their prosperity, should talk of recovering their footing 
in a country, which they had so recently lost. 

Fifteen or sixteen years after the death of Pericles.* 

59 Hetruria seems oddly joined with Carthage; but we mustf 
consider that Hetruria was on one side of Sicily, and Carthage o» 
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they imagined) without reasonable ground of hope, 
because, of the. immense extent of their dominions,* 
and the .successful course of their afKiirs. 

But Pei’icles restrained this impetuosity of the ci-* 
tizens, and curbed their extravagant lust of con- 
quest ; employing the greatest part of their forces 
in strengthening and securing their present ac(jfnisi- 
tions, and considering it as a matter of" consequence 
to keep the Lacedaemonians within bounds ; whom 
he therefore opposed, as upon other occasions, so 
particularly in the Sacred”® War. For when the 
Lacedaemonians by dint of arms h'ad restored to the. 
citizens of Delphi their temple, of which the Pho- 
cians had taken possession, Pericles immediately 
after the departure of the Lacedmmonians marched 
thither, and replaced it in the hands of the Plio- 
cians. And as the Lacedaemonians luid engraved 
upon the forehead of the brazen wolf the privilege, 
which the people of Delphi had granted them, of 
consulting the oracle first®', Pericles caused tiic 
same pi’ivilcge for the Athenians* to be inscribed 
upon the wolf’s right-side. • * 

. The event proved, that he w'as righl in confining 
.the Athenian forces to act within the bounds of" 
Greece. For, in the first place, the Fuboeans re- 
volted, and he led an army against them. Soon af- 
terw'm’d intelligence w’asbroughtthat Mcgara hadcom- 
inenccd hostilities, and that the Lacedmmonian forces 
under the command of king Plistonax were upon the 

the other. Th(i Athenians therefore, af\er they had in itnagination 
devoured Sicily, might think of o\tciiding their conquests to the 

• countries on the right -and left ; in the same manner as Pyrrhus, at 
'a subsequent period, indulged his ambitious projects of subduing 

Sicily, Italy, and Africa. See his Life, Vol. 111. 

called, from it’s relation to the temple of Delphi. There 
was tiuother, stils more celebrated, of the same name,' in the time 
’ of Philip of Macedon.^ 

This wolf is said to liave been consecrated and placed by tbe 
,side oftliegre^ altar, on a'ceount of a wolf’s killing a thief who 
h^/obbed the temple, and by repeated ho wluigb leading the inha- 

* bitmits of Delphi to the place where , the treasure lay. But see 
Paitsan.x. 11'. 
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Lorden of Attica. The enemy offered him battle " 
he did not choose, however, to risk an engagement 
wilh so resolute an army. But as f?iistoHax was 
,vciy young, and chiefly clirected by Cleandrides, a 
couiii^ellor whom the Kpho:i had assigned him on 
account of his tender age, he tempted the latter 
witl> a bribe, and succeeding to his wish persuaded 
him to draw otf the l\'lo[»onnesians from Attica. 
The soldiers dispersing and retiring to their respect- 
ive homes, the Lacedannouians weic so highly in- 
censed, tliat they laid a heavy fine upon the king ; 
and, as he was unable to pay it, he withdrew from 
Lacedamion''-’. Cleandride>s, who had fled from jus- 
tice, they condemned to death. lie was the father 
of (iylippus, who deleatcd the Athenians in Sicily, 
and who seemed to have derived from him the vice 
of a\’arice as an hereditary distemper. Tor he too 
was led by it into criminal practices, for which (as 
we have related, in the Lite of Lysander) he was ba- 
nished with ignominy from Sparta. 

In the accounts of this campaign. Policies stated 
ten talents? laid out “ for a necessary service and 
the people allowed it, without examining the matter 
closely, or prying into the secret. According to 
some writers, and among othem Theophrastus the 
philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents annually to 
Sparta, with which he gained all tlie magistracy, 
and kept them Irom acts of hostility ; not that he 
jmrehased peace with the money, but only gained 
time, that he might have leisure to make prepara- 
tions tor subseijiiently carrying on the war with ad- 
vantage. 

Immediately upon ill? retreat of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, he turned hi ; arms against the revolters, and 
jiassing over into Eiib.va with fifty ships and five thou- 
sand men, reduced their cities. He. expelled the 


, Tliucydides. (ii. 51.) say®, that he was uanisl.e.l by. his sil- 
j('CN, on .'jiispicjon nf been lir'bi J to letu'dt. 
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Hippobotae, persons distinguished by their opulenc6 
ahd authority among the Chalcidians, and having 
eicteilninated all the Hestimans, bestowed their city 
tipon a colony of Athenians. The cause of this se> 
verity was their having seized an Athenian ship, and 
murthered the crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedi%mo* 
nians having agreed upon a truce for thirty yeai*s, 
Pericles caused a decree to be made for an expedi* 
tion against Samos. His pretence was, that the 
Samians, when commanded to put an end to the w'ar 
with the Milesians, had refused it. But as he seems 
to have entered upon this war merely to gratify As- 
pasia, it may not here be unreasonable to inquire 
by what art or power this woman captivated the 
most illustrious statesmen, and brought even philo- 
sophers'” to speak of her so much to her advantage. 

It is agreed, that she was by birth a Milesian***, 
and the daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to 
have trodden in the steps of Thargelia®', who was 
descended h*om the ancient lonians^ and to have re- 
served her intimacies for the great. This Thargelia, 
who to the charms of her person added a peculiar 
eliteness and poignancy of wit, had many lovers 
among the Greeks, and drew over to the king of 
Persia’s interest all that approached her ; by means 
of whom, as they were persons of eminence and 
authority, she sowed the seeds of the Median faction 
among the states of Greece. 

Some, indeed, affirm that Pericles made his court 
to Aspasia, only on account of her wisdom and po- 

Socrates and Plato.^ 

. Miletus, a city in Ionia, eminent for producing persons of 
extraordinary abilities, and proverbially dissipated. The licen- 
tious fictions there circulated, of which one Aristides was a cele- 
bnHed aetfior, are called by Plutarch (in his Life of Crassus) 

Who, by her beauty, obtained the sovereignty of Thessaly, 
She came, however, to an untimely end ; for she was murthered by 
one of her lovers. ^ 
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litieal abilities. Nay, even Socrates himself occa- 
sionally visited her along with his friends ;*a|id her 
acquaintance took their wives with them to hear her 
discourse, though her vocation was neither bonour* 
hble nor decent, for she kept a number of courte- 
sans ih her house. -<?Lschines informs us that Lysi- 
cles'„ who was a grazier®® and of a mean ungenerous 
disposition, by his intercourse with Aspasia after 
Pericles’ death, became the most considerable man 
in Athens. And though Plato’s Menexenus in the 
beginning is rather humorous than serious, yet 
so much of history we may gather ftom it, that 
many Athenians resorted to her on account of her 
skill in the art of speaking 

I should not, however, think that the attachment 
of Pericles was of so delicate a kind. For though 
his wife, who w'as his relation and had been first mar- 
ried to Hipponicus (by whom she had CalHas the 
rich) brought him two sons, Xanthippus and Para- 
lus, yet they lived so ill together that they parted 
by consent. She married another, and he took 
Aspasia, for whom he had the tenderest regard : in- 
somuch, that he never went out upon business, or 
returned without saluting her. In the comedies she 


What the employments were, to which this Lysicles was ad- 
vanced, is no where recorded. (L.) Of the two so named, who at- 
tained distinction at Athens, one died the year after Pericles, and 
1 oiild not probably in so short a time have profited largely by his in- 
tercourse with Aspasia; the other, who had been the principal 
cause of the disaster at Chaeronca (Died, Sic. xvi. 8S.) was exe- 
cuted upon that account, OJ, cx. 3., more tlian 90 yeai-s after the 
former. It would make Aspasia a perfect Ninon de I’Enclos, if we 
suppose the second to liave been the L^^siclcs in question. 

^7 It is not to be imagined, that Aspasia excelled in light and 
amorous discourses. Her discourses, on the contrary, were not 
more brilliant than solid. It was even believed by the most intel- 
ligent Athenians, and among tliem by Socrates himself, that 
she composed the celebrated funeral' oration, pronounced by Peri- 
cles in honour of those who fell in the Samian war. It is not im- 
possible, that Pericles undertook that war at her suggestion, to 
avenge the quarrel of the Milesians : she is even said to have ac- 
r'oidpanied him in the expedition, and to havS built a temple 
to perpetuate the memory of his victory. But see Thucyd. i. 1 15. 
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•ite deiiticmiiiated ‘ the New Omjjliale/ * 

aaM '* Jifno.* Cratinus plainly calls her a prostitute; 

« She boic this Juno^ this Aspasia, 

* ' Skill’d in the shameless trade and every art 
Of wantonness. 

He seems to have had a natural son by her^ for 
he is introduced, by Eupolis, inquiring after him 
tW; 


Still lives the offspring of my dalliance? 

■l*yronides answers, 

He lives, and miglit have borne tbe name of husband. 
Did he not deeply dread the harlot-mihchief. 


Such was the fame of Aspasia that Cyrus, who 
disputed with Artaxerxes the crown of Persia, gave 
her name to his favourite concubine, previously 
called Milto. This woman was born in Pliocis, and 
was the daughter of Hermotimus. ‘•'Whqn Cyrus was 
alain in the battle, she was carried to'tlie king, and 
had subsequently great influence over him. These 
particulars occurring to my memory, as I wrote 
■this Life, I thought it would be an uncourteous af- 
fectation of austerity to pass them over in silence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles is 
much blamed for having promoted, at Aspasia’s in- 
stigation, in favour of the Milesians. The Mile- 
sians and Samians had been at war for the city of 
Triene, and the Samians had the advantage ; when 
the Athenians interposed and ordered them to lay 
down their arms, and refer to themselves the deci- 
sion of the dispute. With this demand they refused 
•to comply. Pericles therefore sailed with a fleet to 
Samos, Sind abolished the oligarchical form of go- 
vernment. He then took fifty of the principal men, 
and the same number of children, as hostages, and 
sent them to liCmnos. Each of these hostages,' we 
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pire told, oiFercd him a talent for his ransom ; and 
those, 'who were desirous to prevent the introduction 
of a democracy likewise, would have given him 
much more. Pissuthnes the Persian who had the 
, interest of the Samians at heart, sent -him tqn 
thou;pand pieces of gold, to induce him to grant 
them more favourable terms. Pericles, however, 
would receive none of their presents, but treated 
the Samians in the manner which he had resolved 
upon ; and, having established a popular, govern- 
ment in the island % returned to Athens. 

But they soon revolted again, having recovered 
their hostages by some private measure of Pissuthnes, 
and made new preparations for war. Pericles, com- 
ing with a fleet to reduce them once more, found 
them not in a posture of negligence or despair, but 
determined to contend with bfm for the dominion of 
the sea. A sharp engagement ensued near the isle 
of Tragiaj^", and Pericles gained a signal victory, 
having with forty-four ships defeated seventy, twenty 
of which had marines on board. 

Pursuing his success, he possessed himself of the 
harbour 0f‘»Samos, and laid siege to the city. They 
still however retained courage enough to sally out, 
and give him battle before the walls. Soon after- 
ward a greater fleet’'’ arrived from Athens, and the 
Samians were entirely shut up : upon which Peri- 
cles took sixty galleys, and steered for the Medi- 
terranean, with a design (as it is generally supposed) 
to meet the Phceniciun fleet which was coming to 
the relief of Samos, and to engage with it as far as 
possible from the island. 

Stesimbrotus indeed says, he intended to sail for 

Pissuthnes the son of Hystaspes was governor of Sardis, and 
espoused the cause of the Samians of course, because the principal 
persons among them were in the Persian interest* 

^ And a garrison, as we learn from Thucydides (i. 115.)* 

One of the Sporades, opposite to Samos.# 

4 Consisting of (orty Athenian, and twenty-five Chian and Les- 

him vessels. (Thucyd. i. 116.)* * 
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Cp^rus, which is very improbable. But, whatever 
bis desim was, he sepms to have committed an 
error. For as soon as he was gone, Mehssus the 
son of Ithagenes, a ipan distinguished as a philosO' 
pher and at that time commander of the Samians, 
aespising either the small number of ships that was 
left behind, or the inexperience of their officers, 
persuaded his countrymen to attack the Atlienians, 
Accordingly, a battle was fought ; and the Samians 
having obtained the victory, made many prisoners 
and destroyed the chief part of the enemy’s fleet, 
cleared the seas, and imported whatever warlike 
stores and provisions they stood in need of. Aris- 
totle writes, that Pericles himself had been beaten 
by the same Melissus in a former sea-flght. 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian pri- 
soners the insult which they had received’*, and 
marked their foreheads with the figure of an owl ; 
as the Athenians had branded them with a Samaena, 
which is a kind of ship built low in tlie fore-part, 
and wide and hollow at the sides. This form makes 
it light and expeditious in sailing ; and it p'as called 
Samasna, from it’s having been invente*d in Samos 
by Polycrates the tyrant. Aristophanes is supposed 
to have hinted at these marks, when he says. 


The Samians are a letter’d race. 

As soon as I^clricles was informed of the misfor- 
tune which had befallen his army, he immediately 
returned with succours^®, gave Melissus battle, 
routed the enemy, and blocked up the town by 
building a wail about it ; choosing to owe the con- 
quest of it rather to time and expense, tlian to pur- 

We have no account of these reciprocal barbarities in Thucy- 
dides. (L.) The owl, it is almc^t superfluous to observe, was thp 
bird of Minerva, the tutelary deity of Athens; and exists (as we 
have before noted) upon a g^eat number of the medals of that 
city.* ^ ^ 

On his return, he received a reinforcement of ejgbty ships, as 
^ucydides, or of ninety, as Diodorus informs us. 
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chase it with the blood of his fellow-citizens. Bat 
when he found the Athenians murmured at.the dura- 
tion of the blockade, and that it was difficult to re- 
strain them from the assault, he divided the army 
'into eight parts, and ordered them to draw lots. 
That' division, which drew a white bean^*, was to 
ehjpy- itself in ease and pleasure while the others 
fought. Hence (it is said) those, who spend the 
day in feasting and merriment, call that * a white 
day’ from the white bean. 

Ephorus adds that Pericles in this siege made 
use of battering engines, the invention of which he 
much admired, it being then a new one ; and that 
he had Artemon the engineer along with him, who 
on account of his lameness was carried about in a 
litter, when his presence was required to direct the 
machines, and thence had the surname of Periplio- 
retus. But Heraclides of Pontus confutes this asser- 
tion by some verses of Anacreon in which men- 
tion is made of Artemon Periphoretus, several ages 
before the Samian war and these transactions of Pe- 
ricles. TJiis Artemon, he states, was a person who 
gave himse/f up to luxury, and was likewise of a 
timid and effeminate spirit : that he spent most of 
his time within doors, and had a shield of brass held 
over his head by a couple of slaves, lest any thing 
should fall upon him : and that when he wm neces- 
sarily obliged to go abroad, he was carried in a litter 
which hung so low as almost to touch the ground, 
and was therefore called Periphoretus. 

After nine months, the Samians surr^dered. 
Pericles rased their walls, seized their ships, and 

7^ Tlie use of the white bean,*S a syntbol of acquittal ia crimiiud 
causes, «fas long- anterior to the age of Pericles.* __ _ 

75 These verses are still extant ki Athenaeus (xii, 9.) Itissin* 
gular» M. Ricard observes, that there should have been two 
men of this name, with the same character, and tlie same per- 
sonal defect. But the engineer, who accompanied Pericles, had 
nothing perhaps in common with the other excejjt his n^ie ; and 
j^utarcli has erroneously applied to him the particulars here men- 
tioned.^ 
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Iflid a hqwy fipe upon them ; part of which they ito- 
Biodiately. paid down, the rest they promised at a set 
and gave hostages for the payment. Puria 
thid ^mihn makjes a melancholy talc of it, accusing 
Ferkles and the Athenians of great cruelty, of which ■ 
however no mention is made by Thucydides, Bpho- 
rus, or Aristotle. What he relates concernkig 
the Samian officers and seamen, seems quite ifeti- 
tious : he tells us, that Pericles caused them to be 
brought into the market-place at Miletus, and to be 
bound to posts there ibr ten da)<s together; at the 
expiration of which he commanded them, by that 
time reduced to the most wretched condition, to be 
despatched with clubs, and refused their bodies the 
honour of burial. Duns indeed, in his histories, 
often goes beyond the limits of truth even when 
not misled by any interest or passion ; and he is 
therefore more likely to have exaggerated the suf- 
ferii^ of his country, in order to make the Athe- 
nians appear in an odious light. 

Pericles, on his return to Athens after the re- 
duction of Samos, celebrated in a splendid manner 
the obsequies of his countrymen who ha'd fallen in 
that war, and delivered the funeral oration usual 
upw such occasions This gained him great ap- 
plause ; and, when he came down from the Rostrum, 
the women paid their respects to him and presented 
him with crowns and chaplets, like a champion just 
returned victorious from tlie lists. Elpinice alone 
addressed him in terms quite different ; “ Are these 
* actions then, Pericles, worthy of crowns and 


This historian however, a contemporary of Ptolemy Phfla- 
Jelphus, is rqiresented by Cicero (Ep. ad. Att. vi. 1.) oshoma 
in hktorid ditigais^ ‘ an accurate writer.* See Voss, de Hist. 
Grsee. L 15.* 

77 This delivered 01. Ixxxiv. 4., must not be confounded 
with his cetehrated speech, [pronounced over those who fell in the 
.begiimmg of the Peloponnesi^ war, 01. Ixxxvii. 3. (Thucyd. ii. 

The Areopagites selected the orator upon these oc- 
casii^ns^ and it wdb no small honour to Pericles to have been twi^e 
chosen, as the comforter of his country in her afflictions.* 
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“ garlands, which have deprived us of many brave 
citizens : not in a war with the Phcenicians and 
“ Medes, such as my brother Cimon waggd, but in 
“ destroying a city united to us both by .blood and 
“ friendship ?” Pericles only smiled, and answered 
softly with this line of Archilochus, 

Why lavish ointments on a head that’s grey ? 


Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with 
this conquest, and scrupled not to say ; “ That 
“ Agamemnon spent ten years in reducing one of 
“ the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had taken 
“ the richest and most powerful city of Ionia in nine 
“ months.” And, indeed, he had rqasou to be 
proud of this achievement ; for the war was really 
a dangerous one, and the event uncertain, since 
(according to Thucydides) such was the power of 
the Samians, that the Athenians were in imminent 
danger of losing the dominion of the sea. 

Some time after this'*, when the Peloponnesian 
war was read^' to break out, Pericles persuaded the 
people ifo 'send succours to the inhabitants of Corcy- 
ra, who were at war with the Corinthians ™ ; in order 

7* Five years after the capture of Samos, 01. Ixxxvi. 2. The 
Peloponnesian war began, OL Ixxxvii. 2.* 

79 Tiiis war commenced about the little territory of Epidamnus, 
a city in Macedon founded by the Corcyrccans, (L.) whose naval 
force was second only to that of the Athenians. Both they and the 
Corinthians had applied to Athens for assistance. From the comic 
poets, the echoes of the popular voice (as quoted in the subsequent 
part of this life) we might infer that the currently suspected cause 
of this war was Aspasia’s resenting an insult oUered her by some 
young men of Megara. Others suggest that it was devised by Peri- 
cles, to screen himself from giving in the account of his administra- 
tion. But this, in itself unworthy of such an illustrious states- 
man, is wholly confuted by the well-informed and impaitial Thucy- 
dides (ii. 65A It’s most probable grounds were, envy of the 
Athenian renown acquired in the Median war, the haughty conduct 
of that city, and the jealousy entertained by Sparta of her ascen- 
dency. M Ricard, by an odd mistake, has transferred these con- 
’ jeetures from the Peloponnesian to the Samiifti wai^ ; but he recti&ea 
it in a guhsequent note.* 
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tb fijc in their interest an island whose naval forces 
were cons^lcrablc^ and might be of the utmost ser- 
vice in case of a rupture ■with the Peloponnesians, 
an event reasonably to be regarded as at no great 
distance. ' The succours were accordingly decreed, 
and Pericles despatched Lacedmmonius the sob of 
Cimon with only ten ships, as if he designed nothip’g 
more than to disgrace him A mutual attachment 
and friendship subsisted between Cimon’s family and 
the Spartans: and he now furnished his son with 
but a few ships, and gave him the charge of this 
ai&ir against his inclination ; in order that, if no- 
thing signal or striking were effected, Lacedaemonius 
tnight be still the more suspected of favouring the 
Spartans. Nay, by all imaginable methods he en- 
deavoured to obstruct the advancement of that 
family, representing the sons of Cimon, as by their 
very names not genuine Athenians, but strangers 
and aliens ; one of them being called Laced83monius, 
another Thessalus, and a third Eleus. They seem 
, tQ have been all the sons of an Arcadian ■woman. 
Pericles however finding himself severely^ blamed 
about these ten galleys, an aid by no i^eans ade- 
quate to the necessity of those that requested it, 
but likely enough to afford his enemies a pretence for 
accusing him, sent another squadron to Corcyra ®‘, 
which did not arrive till the action was over. 

The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, com- 
plained of it at Laccdminon : and the Megarensians 
at the same time alleged, that the Athenians would 
not l6t them come to any mart or port of theirs, but 
drovb them out ; infringing thereby the common pri- 

There seems very little colour for this hard assertion. Thu- 
eydides says, that the Athenians did not intend the Corcyraeans any 
real assistance, but sent this small squadron to look on, while the 
Corinthians and Corcyraeans weakened and wasted each other. (L.) 
Besides, Lacedaemonius was not the only person employed : Diote- 
nes and Froteas were joined with him in the command. (Thucyd. 
i. 45.)* 

, ** But this deet, ^bicb consisted of twenty ships, prevented a ‘ 
fecond engagement for which they were prepamg. (TJiucyd. i. 50.) 
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vileges, and brealdng the oatli wiiich they fa^l 
taken before the general assembly of Grefece. The 
people of ^gina, likewise, privately acquainted the 
Lacedaemonians with many encroachments and in- 
juries sustained from the Athenians, whom they durst 
not openly accuse. Andat this very juncture Potidaea, 
a i^drinthian colony subject to the Athenians, being 
besieged in consequence of it’s revolt, accelerated 
the war. 

As embassadors however were sent to Athens, 
and Archidamus king of the Lacedmmonians en- 
deavoured to give a healing turn to most of the arti- 
cles in question and to pacify the allies, probably no 
other point would have involved the Athenians in 
hostilities, if they could have been persuaded to 
rescind the decree against the Megarensians, and to 
be reconciled to them. Pericles therefore in oppos- 
ing this measure, in retaining his enmity against the 
Megarensians, and in working up the people to the 
same degree of rancour, was the sole author of the 
war. . 

It is said, that, when the embassadors from Lace- 
daemon came upon this occasion to Athens Peri- 
cles pretended there was a law which forbade the 

The Lacedaemonian embassadors insisted in the first place 
that those Athenians should be expelled, who were stiled ‘ execra- 
ble’ on account of the old business of Cylon and his associates, in- 
cluding Pericles, who by his mother’s 8^0 was allied to the family 
of Megacles ; next, ‘ that the siege of l^otidaia should be raised ; 
thirdly, that the inhabitants of ^gina should be left free; and 
lastly, that the decree made against the Megarensians {by which 
they were forbidd, ^ the ports and markets of Athens, on pain of 
death) should be revoked, and the Grecian states under the domi- 
nion of Athens set at liberty. Pericles reptesented to the Athe- 
nians that, whatever the Lacedaemonians might pretend, the true 
ground of their resentment was the prosperity of the Athenian re- 
public ; that, nevertheless, they might agree to reverse their decree 
against Megara, if the Lacedaemonians would allow free egress and 
regress in their city to the Athenians and their allies ; that they 
would leave all tliose states free, which were free at the making of 
^e last peace with Sparta, provided the Spartani) would also bestow 
freedom upon such as were under their dominion ; and that future 
disputes ahould be submitted to arbitration. If these o&ers should 
18 
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talcijag any iaUet, upon which a decree of 

the peojjle was written : “ Then,” said Pt)lyarces, 
binfe*of the embassadors, “ don’t take it down, but 
** tom the other side outward ; there is no law 
** against that.” Nowithstanding the pleasantay of 
this answer, however, Pericles did not in the least 
relent. He seems, indeed, to have had some prj\'^te 
pique against the Megarensians ; though the pretext, 
of which he availed himself in public was, that they 
had applied to profane uses certain parcels of sacred 
ground ® : and upon this he procured a decree for a 
henild to be sent to Megara and Lacedaemon, to 
lay this charge against the Megarensians. The de- 
cree was drawn up in a candid and conciliating man- 
ner. But Antheraocritus, the herald sent with that 
commission, losing his life by the way, through some 
treachery (as was supposed) of the Megarensians “'j 
Charinus procured a decree, that an implacable and 
eternal enmity should subsist between them and the 
Athenians ; that, if any Megarensian should set foot 
upon Attic ground, he should be pifc.to death ; that 
to the oath which their generals used*td take this 
particular should be added, that they w'ould twice a- 
year make an inroad in the territories of Megara ; 
and that Anthemocritus should be buried at the 
Thriasian gate, now called Dipylus. 

The Megarensians, however, deny their having 

not be accepted, he advised them to hazard a war. (See Thucyd, 
i.,140, &c. (L.) 

The law referred to had been proposed and carried by himself. 
Polyarces %vas perhaps only in the suite of the embassadors, as iie 
ta not mentioned by Thucydides, who has preserved the names of 
'Kaniphius* Mele.sippus, and Hegesaiidcr. (ib. 13.)^ 

The ground, l;^iiig between Megara and Attica, ivas conse- 
. CjriUcd to the Eleusinum deities, Ceres and Proserpine. Pericles 
also accused the Megarensians of having given protection to ruii- 
^nsray filavtiji* 

-'j , it appears below, they denied, and probably imputed 

lO'Periciei^ as d by murthering liis own embassador l^e had wished 
, Id throw Jyon tneoi the odium of the deed- The reader's ret4l- 
/leiction will supply him with a probable parallel to this sclieme, 
'supposing it true. In a recant event at Xlastkdt. (180j.)* 

9 
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been conceraed in tHemurther of Anthen}ocntus*% 
and ascribe the war entirely to Aspasia and Pericles; 
alleging in proof those well-known verses from the 
Acharnenses of Aristophanes, 

» 

The god of wine had with liis thyi*sus smote 
Some youths, who madly stole from Megara 
Tlie prostitute ; in revenge 

Two females, liberal of their smiles, were stolen 
Trotn our Aspasia’s train. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was tlic 
real origin of the war : all however agree, it was the 
fault of Pericles, that the decree against Megara was 
not annulled. Some say, his hrmuess in that case 
was the effect of his prudence ajid magnanimity ; as 
he considered the demand only as a trial, and 
thought the least concession would be interpreted 
into an acknowledgement of weakness : but others 
will have it, that his treating the I^accdajinonians 
with so little ceremony arose from his obstinacy, 
and an ambition to display his power. 

Blit the \yofst cause of all assigned for the war, 
and which notwithstanding is confirmed by most 
historians, is as follows : Phidias the statuary liad 
undertaken (as we have said) tlie statue of Minerva. 
His friendship and influence with Pericles exposed 
him to envy, and procured him many enemies ; who, 
wishing through him to try what judgment the peo- 
ple might pass upon himself^ persuaded .Menon (one 
of his workmen) to place himself ’as a suppliant in 
the Forum, and to entreat the protection of tlie 
republic, while he lodged an information against 
Phidias. 

The people granting his request, and the affair 

Thucydides takes no notice of this herald ; and yet the Mega- 
rensians were so fully looked' upon as the authors of the muit'her, 
that they were punished for it many' ages atlerward: for tipon Uiat 
very account Uie emperor Hadrian denied them many ihvours and 
priviFeg^ #hiift he granted to the other cides of (Greece. ■ (L.) 
'.The tomb of Anthemocritus was on the sacred road, leadfaig 'to 
£leusis. (Pausau. i. S6.)**'* ' 
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coming tp i public trial, the allegation of thell, 
which Menon brought agaiu&t him, wa.s shown to be 
groundless. For Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, 
had managed the matter from the drst with so much 
art, that the gold with which the statue was over- 
laid could easily be taken off and weighed*®, and 
Pericles ordered this to be done by the accusers. 
But the excellence of his work, and the envy arising 
thence, was the thing which ruined P]]idia.s'; and it 
was particularly urged that, in his representation of 
ithe battle with the Amazons upon Minerva’s shield, 
he had introduced his own etBgy as a bald old matt 
taking up a large stone with both hands®, and a 
highly-finished picture of Pericles fighting with an 
Amazon. The last w^as contrived with so much 
art, that the hand which in lifting up the spear 
partly covered the face, seemed to be intended to 
conceal the likeness, though that was still on both 
sides very strikijig. Phidias therefore was cast into 
prison, where he died a natural death ** ; though some 
affirm that poison was given him by his enemies, 
who were desirous of throwing suspicion upon Peri- 
cles. As for the accuser Menon, he had an exemp- 
tion from taxes granted him, on the motion of 
Glycon, and the generals were ordered to provide 
for his security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for im- 
piety by Hei’raippus a comic poet, who likewise 
accufled her of receiving into her house women above 
the condition of slaves for the pleasure of Pericles. 

. And Diopithes procured a decree, that those wha 
disputed the existence of the gods, or introduced 

Tbeyliad not th(>n discovered the method, subsequently em- 
ployed by Archimedes to detect the adulteration of metals in Hiero’a 
ceoVo. See the Life of Marccllus, not. (45.)* 

Those modern figures (they tdleged) impeached the credit or 
iJteir attciept history, which did so much honour to Athens and. it’s 
fiwoder Theseus. 

’..f* Others cay he was banished, and that in his exile he ma^ 

Celebrated statue of Jupiter Olympius ; a work, surpassed onljr 
bgr j^t of Minem abovemeutioned, in -which he exceU^ himselL 
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mtw optniiofis abdtlt c^Iestia! ^{jpearancea, s^iovltl .}}^ 
trieid beibre in asseinbl;^ of the people. This 
w^8 levelled primarily at Anaxa^raa^ abd tlirou^ 
him at Periclca. And as the people admitted the^ 

■ insinuations, another decree was proposed by Dta-, 
contides, that i^ericles should give an account of the 
public money before the Prytanes**, and that the 
judges should take the ballots from the altar and 
try the cause in the city. But Agnon caused the 
last article to be dropped, and in it’s stead it Wai 
voted, that the action should be laid before the fifteen 
hundred judges, either for peculation and taking 
bribes, or simply for corrupt practices. 

Aspasia was acquitted by means of Pericles, who 
(according to Aischines) shed many tears, on hiS 
application for mercy in her behalf, during the con- 
tinuance of the trial, h'or Anaxagoras'*' he did not 
expect the same indulgence; and he therefore 
caused him to quit the city, and conducted him pitf 
of the way. And as he himself was becodie obnox- 
ious to the people upon Phidias* account, and wait 
afraid of being 'called in question for it, he urged Ota 
the war which was yet doubtful, and blew up a fiataie 
till then stifled and suppressed. He thus hoped to 

*0 The l^iytanes, as mentioned ih a fbriner note, were those of 
the Senate of five hundred, Whom rotation had placed M that tune 
in snpreme office.* 

In some extraordinary cases, where the judm were to pro- 
ceed with the greatest exactness and .solemnity, they were to take 
ballots or billets from the altar (of Neptune, says Herodotus, Viii. 
128.), and to insert their jttdgemeiif upon them; or rather to 
u^e the black and the white bean What Plutaroli meant 

by 'trying die cause in the dty,’ it is not easy to determine { 
unless by ‘ the city’ wc are to understand ' the fhil ass^bly of the 
people.* fiy ' the fifleefi liuhdired jdi^es,’ mdntidned hi' the neitl 
oontetice, is probably meant the eouft a Helkm, so e^eil because 
the judges sat iii tlie open air exposed to the sun ; for this court, 
upon extraordinary occasions, consisted of that number, 

Auaxegoras held the unity of. God ; thdi it wits ofie a1]-w|ire 
Intelligence, which raised the beautH^ Striictuti^ ef the world opl 
(if ^aei^ If such was the obinloft of ilte niastel', n wa4 n^ufal M 
tbd peop%(b conclude, that nta schdl^.Peribipt Was hoktm.to fli# 
polAheisItiofthe (lipes: an4‘d<A( hostiliW ^as. il&W, WUa 
&tally expeiteiteed not faUg eltaifwiird bf Socts^ds. 

’ voi,. w. E . 
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tile .accusations that threatened him^and to 
^KUti^te the rage of envy ; because such -was his 
iphEnity apd power, that iu all important affsilrs, and 
n) every great danger, the republic could place it’s 
confidence in him alone. These are said to have 
been the causes, which induced him' to persuade the 
people not to grant the demands of the Lacedaemo- 
nians : but what was the real cause, is uncertain.* 
The Lacedaemonians, convinced that if they could 
remove Pericles out of the way, they should be better 
able to manage the Athenians, required them to 
banish all ‘ execrable* persons from among them ; 
and Pericles (as Thucydides informs' us was by 
Ws mother’s side related to those who, from the affair 
of Cylon, were so denominated. The success, how- 
ever, of this application proved the reverse of what 
was expected by those, that ordered it. Instead of 
rendering Pericles suspected, or involving him in 
trouble, it procured him additional confidence and 
respect from, the people, when they perceived that 
he w^^above all others both hated and dreaded by 
^ei^-iienemies. For the same reason he forewarned 
Athenians, that if Archidamus, wheli fie entered 
Attica at the head of the Peloponnesians and ravaged 
the rest of the country, should spare his estate, it 
must be referred either to the rights of hospitality 
which subsisted between .them, or to a design of 
supplying his enemies witht#^atter of slander ; and, 
therefore, from that houjr he presented his lands and 
houses to the city of Athens. The Lacedaemonians 
and confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a 
great army, under the conduct of Archidamus ; and 
mying waste all before them proceeded as far as 
Acharnae®, -where they encamped, expecting that 
the Athenians would not be able to endure thetn so 

, s* L 127. See net. (82). - * 

Uiejbarougli of the most conctiderahic of those at- 

Ailielu|ai3;d which could of itself fhrnish thtee thousand 
%btli^nieft 9 was only fifteen hundred paces from the city. (L.)^ 
of the Lacedaemonians into Attica, Ol. IxxxvH. 
C is dated the emmenommi of the Peloponnletiiui war.* 
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near, but would meet them in the for .die honour 

and safety of their country. It appeared, however, 
to Pericles too hazardous to give battle to’ an army 
of sixty thousand men (for such was the number of 
the J^eloponnesians and Boeotians, employed in the 
hrst expedition) and by that step to risk no less tlian 
th«' preservation of the city itself®*. As to those 
that were eager for an engagement, and uneasy at 
his -slow proceedings, he endeavoured to bring them 
to reason by observing, “ That trees, when lopped, 
* will soon grow again ; but, when men, arc cut off, 
*‘ the loss is not easily repaired.” 

In the mean time, he took care to hold no assem- 
bly of the people, lest he should be forced to act 
against his own opinion. But as a good pilot, when 
a storm arises at sea, gives his directions, gets his 
tackle in order, and then uses his art, regardless of 
the tears and entreaties of the sick and fearful pas- 
sengers ; so Pericles, when he had secured the gates 
and placetl the guards in every quarter to the best 
advantage, followed the dictates of his own under- 
standing, unmoved by the clamours and complaints 
that resounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, 
notwithstanding the importunity of his friends .and 
the threats and accusations of his enemies :• notxrath- 
standing the many scofis and songs sung to vilify his 
character as a general, and to represent him as one 
who in the most dastardly manner betrayed his 
country to the enemy. Cleon also attacked him 

< As one single battle fought by the two leading armies oflen: 
(decides the destiny of an empire, the result involving suclt:^ 
object ought not to be hazarded but with a great supetforitjr. 'rf 
numbers, and a superior, description of troops in the highest possi- 
ble discipline. In . no case should an event of sudi nwnitude he 
committed to the chence of one great battle, but when it appeal^ 
(leci^d and cleats tbe advantages that may be hoped from 
obtaining tbe battle, will infinitely counterbalance the duadvantai^ 
to jbe dreaded by Joeing the day from a general defeat.’ ( 

Experienced Officer by McDonald.) 

. ^ Tbe same (Soon, whom Aristophanes satirised^ hb 
rahgtiee and polHic^ intrigueSf he got himself appointed genebiJr 
apd was even successful upon .eii occasion of no httle idupottanoob 
See a farther account of nim in the Life of Nicias. ' . 

£ & 
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irilili gMeat aciwony, tuiing the general resen'tmrat 
Pericles to increase his own popularity, as 
ncrmippus testifies in these anapaestic verses } 

Stecpt then, thou monarch of gatyrs, thy javelin ; 

While on our ears burst thy thunijkirs of eloquence. 

As if in thee very Teles were come again ? 

Flash on thine eye but the blaze of a scimitar. 

Though at thy back Cleon rage * most invectively,* 

Back thou retireat, shrinking, trembliDg, and colourless. 

Pericles, however, was not moved by any thing of 
this kind, but calmly and silently bore every disgrace 
and virulence. And though he fitted out a hundred 
ships, and despatched them against Peloponnesus ; 
yet he did not sail with them, but chose to stay and 
watch over the city, and keep the reins of govern- 
ment in his own hands, until the Peloponnesians 
were gone. In oixler to satisfy the common people, 
who were very unea^ on account of the war, he 
made a distribution ot money and lands : for, having 
expelled the inhabitants of ASgina,. he divided the 
island by lot among the Athenians.' Resides, the 
Sulfeidngs of the enemy afibrded them some consola- 
turn. 'life fleet sent against Peloponnesus ravaged 
a lange tract of country, and sacked the small towns 
and villi^pes : and Pericles himself made a descent 
Upon the territories of Megara®*, the whole of which 
he laid waste. 'Whence it appears that, though the 
Pelopoimfbsians greatly distressed the Athenians by 
land; yet as they were themselves equally distressed 
by sea, they 'dould not have protracted the war to 
i;u^' a* length, but must soon have given it up ^ (as 


' He dkl not undertake this cxpdhtion until autumn, when the 
Xaeedemonians liad retired. '(Thucyd. ii. t^l.) In the winter of 
this vear, Athenians solemnised, in an extraordinary manner, 
the funertdjs of sucK as first died in the war. Upon that occasion 
1%rid«s pPonounted the celebrated oration preserved by Thucy- 
iKdes'Iil. iiSr— 4p|) 

py Tlu'y aid hi met givt It up, and went back to Sparta: but AV- 
rhidimnls returned the next year, though Plutardi takes uo nttiosh 
of this circumstance ; and it was during this, his seeemd tneorsioa^ 
that the pestilence (Mkei»ut.^ 
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Pericles from the b^inning foretold) hs^ not a^e 
divine power prevented the effect humma counsels. 
A pestilence at that time broke out°”» brhich de-' 
stroyed the flower of the youth and ^e Strength of 
Atliens. And not only their bodies, but their very 
minds were aflfected ; for, as pertons delirious with 
a fever set themselves against a physician or a &ther, 
so they raved against Pericles and attempted his ruin ; 
being persuaded by his enemies, that the sickness 
was occasioned by the multitude of out-dwellers 
flocking into the cit^, and huddled tc^ether in the 
height of summer in small huts and close Cabins, 
where they were forced to live a lazy inactive life, 
instead of breathing the pure and open air to which 
they had been accustomed. Of all this he (they a& 
Armed) was the cause, who at the commencement of 
the war admitted within the waUs such crowds of 
people from the country, and yet found no^employ* 
ment tor them ; but let theih continue peimdd up 
like catUe, to infect and destroy each other", with- 
out affiirding them the least relief or refreriiment. 

Desirotis^ remedy this calamity, and at the same 
time in some degree to annoy the enemy, he manned 
a hundred and fifty ships upon which he embarked 
great numbers of select horse and toot, and was pre- 
paring to set sail. The Athenians conceived sanguine 
dopes of success, and the enemy no less dreaded this 
mighty armament. The whole fleet was in readiness, 
and Pericles on board his own galley. When there 

See this plague {pestUeniue vasHtas, as it is emphatically called 
by A. Crdlius, ii. 1.) descrihed in the most vivid and aflheting man- 
ner by Thucydides, who had it himsdf. (ii. 47, &cA See also 
Lucret vi. 1106 — 1284. Itis sud to base come from Ethiopia, and 
to have spread desolation on it’a wbide way.* 

l^n this passage and the one hbove quoted from HiuoriUdes, 
wliom Lttoretius in his account of tboidaguechmlyfoOows, BeBtley 
founds a judidous transposition in thtt poet, vi. 12S5.* 

*•<> The ezpeditimi consisted of a hundred Athenian shins num- 
npd with four dioustmd infimtiy, bandes barks ^ith four .hundred 
banes im board, aBdfifiTvenm&maChkMaBdLefoos. (Thtiqrd. 
u. 56.)* 
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happened /in eclipse of l3ie surf'"'. ' This sudden, 
darlbiess was rej^arded as an un&vourable omen^ 
atid tfareii?’ them into the utmost consternation. Pe- 
ricl^« obwrvfng that the pilot was much astonished 
and perplexed, took his cloke, and having covered 
his eyes with it asked him, ** If he found any thing 
terrible in that, or considered it as an alarming 
“ presage ?” Upon his answering in the negative, 
“ Where then is the difference,** he said, “ between 
this and the other, except that something bigger 
** than my cloke causes the eclipse ? ’* But this is a 
question, which is discussed in the schools of philo* 
Sophy. 

In this expedition, Pericles performed nothing 
worthy of so large an equipment. He laid siege to 
the sacred city of Epidaurus and at first with 
some rational hopes of success ; but the distemper, 
which prevailed in his army, broke all his measures. 
For' it not only carried off his own men, but all that 
had intercourse with them. As this failure set the 
Athenians against him, he endeavour.ed to console 
them under their losses, and to animate theftn to new 
attempts'**^. But it was not in his power to mitigate 
theh resentment, neither could they be satisfied 
until they had shown themselves his masters, by vot< 
ing that he should be deprived of the command and 
pay a fine, which by the lowest account was rffteen, 
wmle others make it fifty talents ; nay Diodorus even 
say^ fourscore. The person, who managed the 
prosecution against him, was Cleon, as Idomeneus 


again Plutarch has confounded two diif>;rent expedi- 
tinns. This eclipse happened on the eve of the preceding expedi- 
tion. ^Thncyd. ii 28.)* 

Tbis Epidaurus was in Argia. It was consecrated to Escu- 
lapsus ; mdl-nntarch calls it f sacred,' to distinguish it from another 
tpikt of the same name in Laconia. (L.) Thucydides does ndt 
mention this distemper, but says that Pericles &iled in his attempts, 
nm only at Rpidaurus, but at Troezene, Flermione, Ac. and only 
took Prosia, a small maritime city -in Laconia.* „ 

Thucyduk-s («. 60,61.) b^ preserved bis harangue upon tliic 
jOCepsionv!* • ' , . 
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informs us; according to TheopbnistuSy 

or, if -we may believe Heraclides of Pontm, Lacrk* 

tides. 

The public ftrment indeed soon subsided, the 
people quitting their resentment against him vritb the 
blow, as a bee leaves it's sting in the wound : but his 
private afikirs were in a miserable condition ; for he 
had lost a number of his relations in the plague, and 
a misunderstanding had prevailed for some time in' 
his family. Xanthippus, the eldest of his legitimate 
sons, was naturally proAise, and had likewise niarr 
ried a young and expensive wife, the daughter of 
Isandcr and grand-daughter of Enylicus. This young 
man knew not how to brook his father's frugality,' 
who supplied him but sparingly and with a little at 
a time ; and therefore sent to one of his friends, and 
took up money in Pericles’ name. When the man' 
however came to demand his money, Pericles not 
only refused to pay him, but even , prosecuted him 
for the demand. At this Xanthippus was so highly 
enraged, that he began openly to abuse his father. 
He first exppsed and ridiculed the company, which 
he kept in his house, and the convci sations which he 
held with the philosophers. Epitimius the Pharsalian 
(he said) having undesignedly killed a horse with a 
javelin, which he threw at the public games, his fii-. 
ther spent a whole day in disputing with Protago- 
ras which might be properly deemed the cause of 
his death ; the javelin, or the man who threw it, or 
the presidents of the games. Stesimbrotus adds that 

<04 Protagoras of Abder^ a pupil of Democritus, was one of the 
shrewdest sophists of his time, and during a career of forty years 
amassed more by his arts than Phidias by his sculpture. He was 
reputed an atheist for having said that * there was nothing certain 
with regard fo the existence or nature of the Gods.' (Cic. de Nar. 
Deor. i. 4<2.) This question of causation will recall perhaps torthe 
reader's memory the modern doctrines of Hume ana Godwin, tiie 
latter of whobi has introduced a similar question by way of illustra- 
tion; as the former, partially quoted and applied with an important 
limitation by Leslie (in a note to bis Essay upoif Heat) has lately 
( 1805) given birth to an acrimonioua disrate beimratM prpfe^ri 
and the presbyters in the ipetropolis of North-Britaip,'^ 
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& ^ant|iipp«s, 'wba- spread die yjUe reptpat con-t 
own and Peddles, «na t}iat the young 
rb^ retained this implacable hatred a^abst his father 
tio.bia latest bre^dh. He was earned off by tlie 
pll^e. I^oricles lost his sister likewise at that time, ' 
m^the Qh|ef part of his relations and friends,*who 
were mosi cwable of assisting him in the business of 
the state* Notwithstanding these misfortunes, howt 
CYter* he surrendered not his dignity of sentiment 
ai^d ^rea^ess of soul. He neither wept, nor per- 
fdmed a^y funeral rites ; neither was he seen at the 
f^kye of any of his nearest relations, until the death 
of Paralu'a, his remaining legitimate son. Tliis at 
subdued him. He attempted, indeed, even 
thoo to maintain his usual calm behaviour and sere- 
idty of ipind : but^in putting the garland upon the 
head of tbo deceased, his firmness rorsook him ; . un- 
able to bear the sad spectacle, he broke out into 
l|oud latuontations, and shed a torrept of tears; a 
j^ion, to which he had never before given way. 
j|.tfaens made a trial, in the course of a year, of the 
of her generals and orators ; and findipg none of 
^ulSlment weight and authority for so 'important a 
^ari^e, sbo once more turned her eyes on Pericles, 
^ha Invited fo resume the direction of both her 
i^tary and civil i^irs. He ha^ for some time shut 
fiaii^f up at home to indulge bis sorrow, when Al- 
cih|(4es and his other frieni^ persuaded him to make 
his appearance. The people having apologised fot 
ungenerous treatment of him, he reassumed the 
feihs of government : and being appointed general, 
bis first step was to procure the repeal of the law 
eooceming bastards, of which he had himself been 
: for he was afraid that bis name and fa- 
imily. yrottid be extinct, istr want of a successor. The 
liiatoi^ of teis statute is as fellows : Many years befere, 
Pt^cicfes hl ^he he%ht of'his power, and having seve- 
^ legitimate ^ns (as> -we have already declmed), 
muisea a huf to be enacted, that none should be ae- 
^eipted c^etus of Atheus, but those whose parents 

9 
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were both ‘ AtbeniMU AUter this, tibte king of 
made the AtlieiHSHOs a present forty moo- 
sand measures of wheat ; aiid» as thi^ was to be di- 
vided among the citia^s, slots wara instituted by 
‘ that law against many persons as illegititnate* whose 
birth bad never before been qalled in question, and 
ma'qy were disgraced upon false accusations. Nearly 
five thousand were cast* and sold for slaves and 
fourteen thousand and forty appeared to be entitled 
to the privileges of citizens Though it was 
shocking that a law, which had been carried into 
execution with so much severity, should be repealed 
by the man who first proposed it, yet the Athenians 
moved at the late misfortunes in his family, by vrhich 
he seemed to have suffered the punishment of his 
arrogance and pride, and thinking that be ought to 
be treated with humanity after he had felt the wrath 
of heaven, permitted him to enrol a natural son in his 
own tribe, and to give him bis own name. This is he, 
who subsequently defeated the Peloponnesians in a 
sea-fight at Argjnusae, and was put to death by the 
people together with his collegues 

According to Plutarch’s account^ at the beginning of the Life 
of Themistocles, this law was enacted before the time of Pericles. 
Pericles, however, might cause it to be more strictly enforced, from 
a spirit of opposition to Cimon, whose children were only of the 
halt-blood. 

'xo6 xhe illegitimacy did not reduce men to a state of servitude ; 
it only placed mem in the rank of Strangers. 

A small number indeed, at a time when Athens had dared to 
think of sending out colonies, humbling her neighbours^ subduing 
foreigners, and even erecting an universal monarchy 1 

In the twenty-sixth year of the war. The Athenians had, upon 
that occasion, aj^ointed ten commanders. After they bad obtained 
the victory they were tried, and eight of them were capitally con- 
demned, of whom six that were on the spot (including this natural 
son of Perides) were executed. The only crime laid to their charge 
was, that they had not buried the dead. Of this a£&ir Xenophon^ 
in his Hellenics, has given a long account. It happened under 
die Archonihip ^ Caluas, OL xciu. 9. neatly tweaty-fbur y^m 
niter Peridea* death. Socrates the philosopher was at that tmie 
ope of the IVytanes, and resolutely refused to dd his office. And, 
a little while afterward, the madness of the people tiUEned the other 
wfty. 
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Abftttt tfiis iSihe Pericles V^sis Seized trkh the 
not whhgttch acute and continued symp- 
toihs as dl l^enel^AlIy exhibited,' «' It was rather a lin- 
gering distetBji^''wbi!ah with-frequent intermissions ^ 
aijfd by 8loW<ftegj?|»s t^nsiiDied his body, and ini];^ired 
the vigoilr'of •^'hw^hrastus has a disqui- 
sition in his' EUrics,^WSb<Seilbi4i‘ol^OT\s charaoters 
may be changed .'with' their ft>rtunei^®4fnd the soul so 
affected vtith the disorders of the body as to lose lier 
virtue; and there he relates, that Pericles showed to 
a friend, who came to visit him in his sickness, an 
amulet which the womcn-had hung about his neck 
intimating that he must be sick indeed, since he sub- 
mitted to so ridiculous a piece of superstition. 

Wlien he was at the point of death, his surviving 
friends and the principal citizens sitting about his bed 
discoursed together concerning his extraordinary 
virtue, and the gi-cat authority which he had enjoyed, 
and enumerated his various exploits and the number 
of his victories; for,, while he was commander-in- 
chtei^ he had erected no fewer than mine trophies to 
the honour of Athens. These things 'thqy conversed 
about supposing that he paid no attention to what 
they said, but that his senses w'erc gone. He took 
notice, however, of every woid which they had 
spoken, and audibly observed ; “ I am surprised, 

“ while you commemorate and extol these acts of 
*' mine, though fortune had her shai*e, in them, and 
“ many other generals have performed the like ; that 
“ you take no notice of the greatest and most ho- 
** nourablc part of my character, viz. that no Atlie-' 

“ tiian through my means ever put on mourning.” 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not'only 
for the candour and moderation which he ever re- 
tained amidst the distractions of business and the rage' 
of his enemies, but for that noble sentiment, which 
led him to think it his most excellent attainment 
never during Ipe extent of his power to have given 
Vay to envy or anger, nor to have nourish^ an inf-^ 
placable hatred agains't T»is" brtterest: foe.** In my 

12 
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opinion tJtis one thing, I mean his mild and disp£» 
sionate behaviocrr, his unblemished integnt^ and irw 
reproachable conduct during hiswholeadmimstrationj 
makes his appellation of Olyinpius, which would be 
otherwise vain and absurd, no longer ex6eptionable f 
nay, gives it some propriety. Tims we deem the 
divine powers, as the authors of all good and natQi 
rally incapable of producing evil, worthy to rule and 
preside over the universe: not according to the statC'* 
ments of the poets, who while they endeavour to 
bewilder us by their irrational opinions, stand con^ 
victed of inconsistency by their own writing. JFor 
they describe the place, which the gods inhabit, as 
the region of security and stability, unapproached by 
storms and unsullied with clouds, wmere a sweet 
serenity for ever reighs, and a pure mther displays; 
itself without interruption ; and these they think 
mansions suitable to a blessed and immortal nature : 
yet at the same time they represent the gods them- 
selves as full of anger, malevolence, hatred, and other 
passions unworthy even of a reasonable man But 
this may perhaps appear a proper subject for anotlier 
work. 

The state of public aflTairs soon evinced the want 
of Pericles and the Athenians openly expressed 
their regret for his loss. Even those who in nis life- 
time could but ill brook his superior power as think- 


109 Thus; has Homer represented his divinities ; whence it has bcei^ 
said that his gods have the passions and infirmities of men, and 
his mer. the perfection and the powers of gods. See Cic*' Tusc. iv. 
32 . From this opinion, that all good Hows froin the gods, arose 
the notion, so general in antiquity (and particularly in the east) of 
two opposite principles of good and evil: a notion, which oilen 
occurs in Plutarch, and especially in his Treatise upon Isis and 
Oriris.* 

"o PerieVs died in the third year of the Peloponnesian war, Ol. 
Ixxxvii. 4 . B. C. 429. (L.) WeBmight Athens grieve upon this oc* 
casion, especially if she could have foreseen the consequences of hla 
death ; as the ambition and animesity of both parties led them to 
continue a war, which he might have terminatcH, till by niutual 
exhaustion they lay at the mercy of the Macedonian princes, 
and Alexander, who reduced them to one common slavery** 
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lag thenuHdves eclipsed by it» upon a trM of other 
miAtoni tod demagogues after he -was gone readily 
adtoovdedged that \rbere severity was required no 
ndui was. ever more moderate, and where mildness 
was necessary that no man better maintained his 
dignity dian rericles. And his envied authority, to 
which they had given the name of * monarchy *< and 
* tyranny/ then speared to have been the bulwark 
oi the state. So much comiption and such a rage 
ni wickedness- broke out upon the commonweelth 
after his death, which he by proper restraints had 
.palliated and kept from incuraUe extremities ! 

Ferules did indeed palliate the distempers of the common, 
irej^th wiitiiQ he lived, but (as we have before observed) he sowed 
tho seeds of future ailments, by bribing the people with their own 
iwmejr. 
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FABIUS MAXLMUS: 


SUMMARY. 

Jlladiiom origin of the family (f Fabtus, Hk cliaracier and man* 
nets. Remarkable events of his first conssdMps^ He triumphs 
over the Ligurians, Annibal if eats the consuls Scipio and Fla* 
minitts at Trehia and Tkrasymene. Death of Flaniinius, Alarm 
at Rome^ Fabius mmed dictator: voics several sacrifices to the 
godSf and ffy fits' prudent conduct revives the public coffidenccm 
Annibal in vam attempts to brin^ him to an €ngageme7ii. Frail* 
less sarcasiKs of Minucius ^ ' his general of the horse, Annibal^ 
misled by his guides into some de^s^ is beaten by Fabius ; 
extricates himself by a stratagem^ fro7n his dangerous situation, 
FabiuSf though he discovers the sche^ney dares not attack km by 
night : sells part of hk om 'esiate to ransom the Roman captives^ 
infidfibne7it of kis coniniict s k obliged, to go 'to Rome, to presidle 
at some sacrifices ; orders Minucius not to hazard an action dmmg 
his absence : but, in coritehlpt of his ordetSj he engages^ and gains 
a slight advantage over Annibal, The petfkgke.him an equal 
share of authority vaith Fabiusy tvho shotvs great magnanimity upon 
the occasion. ^ Misconduct tomrd MinuciuSy on his return to ^ 
army. MinuciuSy in oppositkn to, his adviccy attacks Annibaly OMd 
is defeated; but FaUus generously flies to his rescusy and coinfdsK 
Annibal to retreat. Minmtk niakes a puUk ackno/uMgeme^d! of 
his errors^ leads his soldiers to*the dictat&Ty and phtus^ him^ 
again under his command* Fabim returns to Romcy ' and iaye 
^shwnthe dictatorship. His 

eonsuly on his setting eff for the d^my wth Farro ok cidlejpss. 
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Farrows urroganc^p and impatience to engage AnitibaL The battle 
^ Cann0 lost hj his inexperience and lemeritp. Death of Paultts 
AEmilius : Annibat^ after kis victory^ declines marching to Rome. 
Many of the Italian cities declare in his Jamur, The consterna- 
tion (f fhe Romans* Fahtm* firmness^ and noise measures for re-» 
mving the public spirit of his countrymen* Generosity of the 
senate to Varro, on his return to Rome, Fabius is again sent 
mth Marcellus against Annibal; escapes the ambuscade laid for 
him by the Carthaginian general^ and secures the fidelity of the 
allies* Modfration and gentleness of his behaviour* He deceives 
Annibal^ ana gets possessimi tfike city nf Tarentum, in tvhich he 
finds immense plunder* Receives the honour of a second triumph* 
The steady conduct qf his son^ then consul^ toward him* Scipio 
sets of for Spain, Fabius opposes the tranferringqf the voar into 
Africa ; his motives* Scipio passes over into Africa .* the measure 
justified by ifs brilliant success* ’ Death of Fabius. He is deeply 
regretted by the Roman people* 


Such were the memora^e actions of* Pericles, as 
far as we have been able to collect them ; we now 
proceed to the Life of Fabius Maxiuius. 

The first Fabius was the son of Hercules by one 
of -the Nymphs, according to some authors ; or, as 
others say, by a woman of the country, near the river 
Tiber. From him descended the family of the Fabii, 
one of the most numerous and illustrious in Rome ^ 


’ One of the most numerous, for that family alone undertook the 
war against the Veientes, A. U. C. 276, and sent out three hundred 
and six persons of their own name, who were all slain in that expe^ 
ditipn (See Liv. ii.50., A. Gell. 3tvi. 21.) : and one of the most illus- 
triow, as the Fabii had borne the highest offices in tlic state, and 
twd.of them had been seven times consuls* (L.) 

With regard to their pretended extraction from Hercules, this is 
obviously a Oompliineut to their aeknowledged antiquity : for, if we 
may believeufuy thing as accurate with regard to the family of that 
pnuific herb, it ap^ars iromljlion* Halic. (i. 10.) that he had only 
two ^Udi^bln Pallas % a daughter ofEvander, andLattnus 
b^iilady wliom he M brought with him from the norths (Virgil 
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Yet sOflie authors .write, that, the first 'founders «f 
this family were called Fodji on aecount of thdr 
catching wild beasts by mean's of * pits,’ for Sa pit ’ is 
still in Latin called fovea, and the word f^ere sjg- 
'nifics ‘to dig:* but in time, two letters being changed, 
thfey got the name of Fabii. This family produced 
many eminent men, the most considerable of whom 
was Rullus % by the Homans surnamed Maximus or 
‘ the great and from him the Fabius Maximus, of 
whom we are writing, was the fourth in descent. 

This last had the surname of Verrucosus, from a 
small ‘ wart’ on his upper lip. He was likewise 
Called Ovicula (which signifies ‘ a little sheep’) from 
the mildness and gravity of -his behaviour, when a 
boy. Nay, his composed demeanour and his' si- 
lence, his caution in engaging in the diversions of 
the other boys, tlie slowness and difficulty with 
which he apprehended what was taught him, toge- 
ther with the submissive manner iu which he com- 

indeed assigns him a third in Aveutinus, whom he represents as 
born,- Collis Aoentim*iVva^ ^n. vii 6'59.) But Fabius was one of 
those, to whdin ^he uncomplimenting Juvenal himself would have 
said, 

Licet ^ Pico ntmieres genus. 

Festus however seems to believe this okl story, though the ^ 
cnletis Iftr was only in his opinion a iiumble ditch, as it is one of the 
derivations which he assigns to the original name Fovii, lor so he 
writes the word. (See in wc. For//.)* 

- * Fliny^fe account of the matter (H. N. xviii. 3.) is much more 
probable, viz. that they were called Fabii, f-om their being the lir*t 
or the most skilful sowers of beans (falls J; as several other families 
of note among the Romans were denominated from other branches 
of husbandry: c. g. the Lentuli, Cicerones, &c. Their pnmiiive 
heroes, imleed^ tilled the ground with their own hands. 

5 Tins Fabius Rullus (or ftutilianus, Pirn. H. N. viii. 4.) was fire 
times consul, tmd gained several important victories over the Sam- 
nites, Tuscans, and other nations. It was not, however, from these 
actions that ho obtained the surname of Maximus, bat from his be- 
haviour in tlie censorship ; during which he reduced into four tribes 
the populace ©f Rome, who before were dispersed among all the 
jtribes m general, and had thus excessive power in the assembiiea. 
(lAv, ix. 46.) ..These were called Tribtis Urbam, in ^o^positim 
totiie OT better fiimilies, who usually Uvea in the 

country* 
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pMed ilie js^pos^ of hi« comrades, stibjected 
nltfkyWttlf those that did not thoroughly kuovr him, to 
the suspicion d' fbolishness end stupidity. There 
weren^sr, however, who perceived that his composed*^ 
ness was owing to the solidity of his parts, anji who' 
discerned a-magnanimity and liondike courage in his 
nature. In a mort time, when application to husi'* 
ness drew him out, it was obvious even to the many, 
that his seeming inactivity was a command which he 
had of his passions, that his cautiousness was pru« 
dence, and that what had passed for heaviness and 
insensibility was in reality an immoveable firmness of 
soul. He saw what an important concern the admi* 
nistration was, and in what wars the republic w^ft 
frequently involved : and therefore prepared his 
body by exercise, considering it’s strength as a na> 
tural armour ; and improved at the same time his 
powers of persuasion, as engines by which the people 
are to be moved, adapting them to his manner of 
life. For in his eloquence there was nothing of af- 
fectation, no empty plausible elegance ; but it was 
full of that good sense which w as peepliar to him, 
and was characterised by a sententious force and 
depth, said to have resembled that of Thucydides ^ 

' There is an oration of his still extant, which he de- 
livered before the people on occasion of the funeral 
dPhis son, who died after he bad been consul. 

* The peculiar characters of Thucydides* stile are great energy 
md great conciseness. Ita creber (says Cictro, de Oret. ii. 56.) 
rermiJreqHentiH, ut verbormH propm mMerum eententuirum numero 
emrequatwr; ita pori^ verbii aptas et prmt/x, nt nescUu uti^vt res 
oratione an verba senfentiis iUt^entur. With a view to the attain- 
ment of this masculine striun of elo<}^nce, DeniosUicnes (we ore 
toldjf copied bis history of the Peloponnesian war eight times! See 
Lueiau ». r. k This might, indeed, be pronounced 

tabor mprobus. What enhanced the merit of Thucydides was, that 
hf lived in an age when * empty fdausible elegance* vas affected by 
fbdse whom Rato, in bis Pluefe-as, cidls the uid n te- 

HiusitelmUt wf jMtfiW inepHk, The Ibneral onnion, men- 

tkMted beloft^ is spoken of by Cicero (de Seneci.iv.) inb^b terms: 
^fUOai Mem pkUosophuftt’ no* coHtetantfiats ? He vgM 

eld, vdten be dOliveredit, as hksenatUwtedilif liaBeui;afm(S- 
c^uUite only ten years b^ore hb father’s death.* 
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' J!d^s Mn.xifn«s was £ve times qqnrsuH) lotifl m 
first ouoatilsbip was holunrr&tl with a triumph fds ft 
victory over the l^igurians ; who being liefcftted by 
him in ft set hal^tle, with the loss of a great number 
of -m^n, were driven behind the Alps, and restrained 
f^'om their usual inroads and ravages in the neigh- 
bouring 'pi'ovinces. 

jSorae years afterward, Aonibal having invaded 
Italy® and gained the battle of Trebia, advanced 
through Tuscany, laying waste the country, fmd 
flti^ng Rome itself with astonishnaent and dismay. 
This desolation was announced by signs and prodi- 
dies, some familiar to die Romans, as that of thunder 
tor instanee, and others quite strange and unac- 
countable. For it was said, that certain slii^s 
sweated iblood, that bloody corn was cut at Atitium, 
that red-hot stones fell from the air, that the Fale- 
rians saw the heavens open and many billets fali^, 

* FabiuAW'as first consul A.U.C. 521, or (as it wotfid appear 
from Suppl* Li^^ xx. 17.) 519; and tin? lifth time, in the tenth yl^at 
of the accond Panic .n^ar, A. U. C. 545. (L.j His intermediate con - 
aulsliips wci^ i\\ A. U. C. 32G, 5fi9, and 560, or 524, 537, and 
538 respectively. The Ligurians inhabited the coast stretching 
from the river of Genoa to Monaco.*, 

^ Here Plutarch leaves a void of fourteen or fiilemi years. It 
was not, indeed, a remarkable period of Fabius* life. Annibal en>- 
tered Italy A. IT. C. 5S6, according to Livy (xxi.38.) when Corn, 
iiicipio and 8cn»pr. Longiis were consuls; and defeated Scipio in 
the battle of Ticinus, before he beat Sempronius in that of Trebia. 
(Id* ib. 46.) 

9 Plutarch misunderstood Livy, and of the two jjrodigies which 
he mentions makes but one. Idvy sdys (xxx. 1 .) * At Falcrium 
the skv wm! seen to open, and In the void space a great light ap' 
peai*cd. The lots nt Prieneste shrunk of their own accord, and one 
*>rthem dropped down, u^>on whieli was written. Mars binndisheth 
Ins sword,’ (xxii,) Tlieso lots were bits of oak handsomefy 
wrought, with tsomc ancient characters inscribed upon them. When 
any came to consult them, the coder in which they were kept w^s 
op|$ned, and a cliild having fiist shaken tiiem together di^w out Oiie 
IVM the rest, which contained tite aftsww to the ouerist’s demand. 
Aitd'their being shrunk, wWoli was considered afe a bad ^eti, po 
doiibt the priests had two set^, a smaller and a greater, with 
thiSiy peoples fiOpetstttion iis they pleijsed. 

Gleefh }i.4L) nshers in an jSccount of their ©rlgm witlt 

the observation, Tota r€8 09i iment^^aHctciU ifirf Ad iM 
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uoon one of which these words were ve^ legible, 

* nlars brandisheth his arms.* But Caius Inaminius, 
then consul, was not discouraged by any of these 
things. * He was indeed naturally a man of much 
^re and ambition, and besides was elated by ^rmcr ‘ 
succe-sses, which he had met with contrary to all 
probability ; for, against the sense both of the senate 
and of his collegue, he had engaged and defeated 
the Gauls Fabius likewise paid but little regard 
to prod%ies ’, as too absurd to be believed, notwith' 
standing the great effect which they produced upon 
the multitude. But having learned how small the 
numbers of the enemy were, and how much they 
were distressed by the want of money, he advised 
the Romans to have patience, and not give battle 
to a jnan who led on an army hardened by many 


cd superditimemf &ut ad errorems and conci tides it with, Cateris 
verb in locis sories pianc refruerunU From a passage, however, in 
Suetonius (Tib. 63.) it would appear, that they bad regained their 
credit ; as even that wretched prince, in the lull career of his im- 
piety, was * appalled ' by the majesty of th^ lots of Prseneste.’ 
There were similar mummeries es^lished at An^um, Tivoli, Ac. 
With regard to the other prodigies here mentioned, the rains and 
sweats of blood, we have elsewhere observed that they were natural 
phsenomena, occasioned by insects or vapours of a reddish hue : 
and as to the * red-hot stones,’ sec among other public records 
some recent Phil. Trans., with various comments in many contem- 
porary publications. See also Vol. Ill^p. 200., and not. (17.) ^ 

^ Fluiutnius is represented by Polybius (iii.) as an eloquent and 
very proud man, but a miserable general. He was so confident in- 
deed of success, that he had more slaves, witli cliains for the enemy, 
than soldiers in his army. This victory was gained, A. U. C. 329 ; 
and it’s improbability ^priori was founded upon two or three capital 
mistakes made by Flammius. In the first place, he was much infe- 
rior in numbers; lie had neglected the auspices, and refiised to read 
the despatdies from the senate till ^er the engagement; and he had 
drawn up his ^forces most injudiciously. But his errors were rectffied 
W the skill of some other officers of hts staffi (See Polyb. ii., and 
l^pi. liv* XX* 49.)* ; 

, 9 If Fifibitss was dot moved by those prodigies, it was not be- 
cause he despised them (as his collegue did, who according to Livy 
^ neither Jbared the gods nor regarded but because he 

fay appeSshig tlie anger of the godet ^ render the prod^ies 
ineffectual* It wa^ not Famus however^ but Cn. Servihus GmM 
who was collegue to f)amin!us« 
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conflicts for this very purpose ; but to send 'succours 
to their allies, and to secure the towns that were 
still in their possession, until the vigour, of the 
.enemy, like a flame wanting fuel, expired of itself. ' 
He ‘could not, however, prevail upon Maminius. 
That general declared he would never suffer the war 
to approach Rome, nor like Camillus of old leave it 
to be decided within the walls, who should be the 
master of the city. He therefore ordered the tri- 
bunes to draw out the forces, and mounted his horse, 
but was thrown headlong off*®, the horse without 
any visible cause being seized with a fright and 
trembling. Yet he still persisted in his resolution 
of marching out to meet Annibal, and drew up 
his army near the lake called Thrasymene** id 
Tuscany. 

While the armi^l^ere engaged, there happened 
an earthquake, which overturned whole cities, 
changed the course of rivers, and tore off the tops 
of mountains ; yet of this convulsion not one of the 
combatants was in the least sensible. Flaminiua 
himself, having greatly signalised his strength and 
valour, fell, and with him the. bravest of his troops 
the rest being routed, a dreadfol carnage ensued : 
full flflcen thousand were slain, and as many taken 
prisoners Annibal was very desirous of mscovaro 

This fall from his horse, which was considered as an ill omen,^ 
was followed (Livy informs us, xxii. S*} by another as bad. When 
the ensign attempted to pull his standard put of the ground, in ordef 
to march, he bad not strength to do it. But where is the wonder^ 
asks Cicero, to have a horse take fright, or to find a standard-bearer 
feebly endeavouring to draw up the standard, which he had perhaps 
purposely struck de^ into the grpundi ' 

Lago di retugia. ^ 

Notwithstanding this complete victory, Aptlibal, according (p 
Livy xx^i. 6., lost only fiftei^i hundred men (tteiigh subae^ 
quenely died of their wounds); for he fbugll; at great am^taj^eg 
having drawn the Romans into an amliuscade between 
Cortot and the lake Tbrasyineiie. Wry agrees with 
ttienumfadr of the Mn; but both be and Valeritis Maxhnus (u%) 
xnakh thp number cf j^nsoneis mslyaix ^oiisand; Poljddiis bowar^*' 
asserts,, that tbi$f were much more ttumeroos* Aimt ton 
sand Romans, moat of them wounded, made their escqio^ anA 

pa 
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^ytbe Jbody of Flaminiu^, th^t be mighf butyit 
due [honour, as a tril^te tQ bjs braverj; but 
i^poulq pot find it, ntn* could any account be given 
of. it. 

When flic Rujoiuns lovst the battle ofTrebie, the 
generals neidier sent a true account of it nor 
did tlie ripeascnger represent it as it really was f ac- 
cerding the fftatcutents of both, the victory wae 
dpubtfuL But as to the last (angagement, as soon as 
the praetor Pomponius was a|^rised of it, he assem- 
bled the people, and without m the least affecting to 
disguise, the ipatter made this d^Iaratlon ; “ lio- 
“ mans, have lost a great battle, our army is 
** cut to pieces, and Flaminius the consul is slain : 
“ consult, theresfore, what is to be done for your 
“ safety The same commotion, which a furious 
t^»d causes in the ocean, did these words of the 
jnmtor produce in this vast multitude. In the first 
consternation, they could not detern}inc upon any 
tbipg ‘ but at length they all agreed that anairs re- 

S iired the direction of an absolute power, which 
ey c^ll the diptator^ip ; that some «nh should bp 
sdleptpa for it, who would exercise it with steadi- 
ngilS and intrepidity} and that such a one was Fa- 
bin^ who had a spirit and dignity pf 

manneib eitual tp so high a command, and besides 


tb§ route to Rome ; ;but tlio e)iirf part of them died of their wouiule:, 
b^re the^ reached the capital. Twp mothers were so trunspoi ted 
with joy, pne at the gate qf the city, when she saw her son arrive, 
^ oth^r at home, wheac 4i& fonnd ber’s waiting her return, 
that es|Hraii on the spot. (L.) 

>' This prwaiMtaiipp on the pwt of Plaminipa, who eng|i^od the 
enemy befi»re he was joined ^ hia c(^gue, arose out of his vain 
ambition of monopolising the honour of the victory, ile fell (we 
^'4dU.hy'Uie'sqQip historii^, ib. 6.) ^ tbe Itgml of g Gaid named 
had previpd# slam hi» nkl-dp-pamp, af he frujt- 
sm'lpfpurad with hw own person to proteiid his aencrai.t 

Wroite to; the sepete, thgt ite bw)mf|si of thf 

■ mlfe.h||j{ife.'t.lc«tates< the s Ipuiatoli apnsl«ted4>ahi 

■ a Uw ^ (WIdhhfth ‘ Wf 1 hw«s Jwilfa gwfr battle ;‘««4 

i|at|ldift^W"tmri^«U>bed-hlg lr«m tho rp{Knt%.cvi(S«<me9t upop the 
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d an age iti whi^ tb« vigour nf tlie. bodjxs suf- 
iieient to execute tbe pist^se^ of the laktd, alfd 
cdutage is temfi^’Cd ^1* pfudencek . 

Patsuant to these tesoMyons, Fa^ius cht^ 

’ dietatot**, and he appointed Li^iea MifiadtiiB his 
genera} of the horse , But fejt hfe desired p«ntaie- 
siol;^ of the sePafte to make use of a horse, wheh-hi 
the field. This was forbidden by an ancient l<lw, 
either because they fJaced their greatest strength in 
the infantry, and fiierefbre chose that the Com- 
niander-in-chief should be always posted among 
tliem ; or because they would have the dictator, 
whose power in all other respects Was veiy consider- 
able and indeed arbitrary, in this case at least ap- 
pear dependent upon the people In the next 
place Fabius, willing to disjfday the authority and 
grandeur of his offiee, in order to render th<e people 
more tractable and submissive, appeared in piddic 
with twenty-four lictors carrying the Fasces before 
him ; and when the surviving consul met him, he 
sent one of his, ofiicers to order him to dismiss his 
lictors and the Other ensigns of his employment, and 
to join him as a private man 

A dictator could not be regularly named* but by the consuh; 
Servilius therefore* the surviving consul* being with the army* the 
people appointed Fabius by their owu authority vrith the title of 
^odictator. The gratitude of Rome* however* allowed has da- 
scenderits to put dictator instead of pro-dictator in tlie list of his 
titles. (Liv. xxii. 8. and 31.) 

According to Polybius* and LiVy (ih.) his name wa» not Lu- 
cius* but Marcus Minucius Rufus; neither was he pitched upon by 
Fabius* but by the people, 

*7 Dion. Hal. (v. 14?.) calls the office *m electhre tyranny.* 
Plutarch here seems to contradict himself* in making Fabius de- 
mand of the senate a favour* which the people alone (as appears* 
likewise* from Liv. xxiii. 14.) were authorised to bestow; unless 
we suppose that the senate made an t^licatioii* in his name* to Ihe 
people.* 

" This display* however, of official munificence only com- 
meneCd upon his setting out from Rome* to take tlik command 
of the army; and* as well as bis subsequent ordeiuo Servilius*, was 
eafcellently adapted (according to Liv* xxii. 11.) to enhance in Jfie 
eyes l^tb of the citizens and the allies the importence of the dfe- 
9 
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'pbem ^gtftmog ytith.axi act of religion, the best 
of fttl beginnings^ and assuring the jpeople tjliat their 
dtilbats vere owing not to. the cowardice of the soU 
dmie* bet to the general’s neglect of the sacred rites 
auspices, he exhorted them .to entertain no dread * 
i^tbe enemy, but by extraordinary honours; tb pro- 
pitiate the gods. Not that he wished to iniiise into 
them a spirit of superstition, but to confirtn their va< 
lour by piety, and to deliver them from every other 
&ar by a sense of the divine protection. Upon that 
occasion he consulted several of those mysterious 
books of the Sybils, which contained matters of im- 
portance to the 'state : and it is said, that some of 
the pr(^)hecies there found perfectly agreed with the 
ciieumstances of those times ; but it was not lawful 
for- him to divulge them In full assembly, how- 
ever, he vowed to the gods all the young which the 
next spring should produce on the mountains, the 

t^onhi]^ now nearly become obsolete by a suspension of it’s more 
digbified fimctions fot'a whole generation, or a period of tliirty- 
jdUee years.* . 

** The Decemvirs, appointed to the custody of those sacred vo> 
lollies^ never disclosed their prophecies, but only 'announced their 
(UrectioBS. 'Die superstitious observances, enjoined at this time, 
are fu lly de^ed in Liv. xxii, 9, ; of which one was the wr laerum 
referred to in the text. It wiB not vowed however by Fabius, as he 
was to© madi occupied by preparations for the war, but by Corn. 
].i0ntidu8 the high-priest. lavy (ib. 10.) has preserved the form of 
devotim used upon the occasion. From a subsequent passage of 
that historHU) (xxxiv. 44.) it appears that this ‘ sacred spring* in- 
t^sded the two entire months of h|[|pch and April. The human 
hiHliS of that period were origmally indluded in the ceremony ; but 
in those parts of Italy, where that cottom still prevailed, Meziriac 
, French translators) informs us that they did not sacr4- 

aee them, but after bringing them up for a few years sent them 
^road to seek their fortunes. Of the ‘ Great Games * an account 
is given in a note upon the Life of Camillus. The sum allotted for 
tmm, according to Livy (xxii. 10.), was mudi less considerable. 
^ to tho ‘ periection of the number tliree,* we are not to understand 
it in l3ie nMthematicai sense of the word, but in it’s mysterious in^- 
']^saiuit^ed by Pythagoras and Plato. Tlie Greera, having a 
^iu tMv language anwiMrmted to the number two, might with 
f**®*?^ fere© first of plurals.’ See Moprsius (Do- 
ff*® properties of the digits; and also the Life 
0[ Ntnna.* • ■ . 
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SeldSf the rivers, and the meadoars of fiont 
the grats, the swine, the slieep, and the cotrs. He, 
likewise, vowed to exhibit the Great Games in ho« 

^ hour of the gods ; and to expend upon those games 
'three, hundred and thirty>three thousand sestertii, 
three hundred and thirty-three denarii, and <Hie 
third of a denarius ; which sum in our Greek money 
is eighty-three thousand live hundred and eighty- 
three drachmas and two oboli What his reason 
might be for fixing upon that precise number, it is 
not easy to determine ; unless it were on account of 
the perfection of the number three, as being the 
first of odd numbers, the ft^t of plurals, and con- 
tf^ining in itself the first differences and the first ele*- 
ments of all numbers. 

Fabius, having taught the people to repose their 
minds upon acts of religion, made them more easy 
as to future events. For his own part, he placed all 
his hopes of victory in himself, believing that heaven 
bestows success through the agency of virtue and 
prudence : and therefore he watched the motions of 
Annibal, iio( with a design to give him battle, but 
by length of time to waste his vigour, and gradually 
to effect his destruction by his superiority in men 
and money. To secure himself against the enemy’s 
home, he took care to encamp above them on high 
and mountainous places. When they sat .still, he 
did the same : when they were in motion he showed 
himself upon the heights, at such a distance as not 
to be obliged to fight against his inclination, and 
yet near enough to keep them in perpetual alarm ; 
as if, amidst his arts to gain timo, he intended every 
moment to give them battle. 

These dilatoiy proceeding exposed him to pon- 
iempt among the Romans in general, and even in 
his own army. The enemy likewise, excepting 

*0 For th6 denarius (or it’s equivalent, the dracinna) Iwlag 

3 ual to four sestertii, the total number of Aestertii vou)4 be 
which reduced to drachmas wou]4 become 83,513^ 



JuiaJlMi}, tfoouglit him 6, m»n of^ bo spirit. He alone 
'WW sensihle or the keenness of Fabius, and of the 
nMhiier in which be intended to carrjr on tlie war ; 
mid determined theretbre if possible, eitlier by stra- , 
(dil^iti OP by &ree, to bring min to a battle, eondud- 
ing that otherwise the Carthaginians must be undone : 
since they could not decide the matter in the field, 
where they had the advantage, but must gradually 
be expended and reduced to nothing, when the dis- 
pute was only who should be superior in men and 
mon^. Hence it was, that he exhausted the whole 
act of war ; like a skilful wrestler, who watches every 
opportunity to lay hold of his adversary. Sometimes 
he advanced, and alarmed him with the apprehen- 
sions of an attack; sometimes by marching and 
counter-marching he led him from place to place, 
hoping to draw him from his plan of caution. But 
Fabius, fiilly persuaded of it’s utility, kept immove- 
ably to his resolution. Minucius, his general of the 
horse, however, by his unseasonable courage and 
heat, gave him no small trouble ;• haranguing the 
army, and filling them with a furious desii« to come 
to action, and a vain confidence of success. Thus 
the soldiers were brought to despise Fabius, and by 
way of derision to call him ‘Annibal’s pedagogue®’;* 
While they extolled Minucius as a great man, and 
one that acted up to the dignity of Rome. This 
led Minucius to give a wider scope to his arrogance 
and fbolhardiness, and to ridicule the dictator®® for 
encamping constantly upon the mountains ; ‘'as if 
he did it on purpose, that his men might more 
** clearly behold Italy laid waste with fire and 
“ sword.*’ And he inquired of Fabius* friends* 

*' For th* oSm of a pedagogue of old was (as the name implies) 

a attend the children, in their little excursions, and conduct them 
the again. ^ 

** Oae part of his character, that of endeavouring to ruin his 
iniHparioi& in drde^to promote his own elevation, is well given by 
X>nywitn h manly parenthesis: premend'onemyae superioram arti 
fjfum nesriam art idnUs pronais muHorum tuecetsiitu cmitj $fv 
astoU^, (xxii. IX.)* * V 
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** Whether he intended to take his army up into 
“ heaven, as he had bid adieu to the world below ; 
** or sought to screen himself from the enemy by 
/* clouds and fogs?” When the dictator’a ftiends 
brought him an account of these aspersions, and 
exhorted him to wipe them off by risking a bafttle ; 
“ In that case,” said he, “ I slioiild be of a more 
“ dastardly spirit than even they represent me to be, 
“ if through fear of insults and reproaches 1 should 
abandon my fixed resolution. Wt to fear for my 
“ country is no disgraceful fear. That man is un- 
worthy of a command like mine, who shrinks 
under calumnies and slanders, and complies with 
“ the humour of those whom* he ought to govern, 
and whose inconsiderate rashness it is his duty to 
“ restrain.” 

After this, Annibal committed an important mis* 
take. For intending to lead his army farther from' 
Fabius, and to move into a part of the country that 
would afford him forage, he ordered the guides im>^ 
mediately aflcr supper to conduct him to the plains 
of Casinum f . ' They taking the word wrong, on 
account of his barbarous pronunciation of it, led his 
forces to tile borders of Campania, near the town of 
Casilinum, through which runs the river Lothronus, 

Annibal had overrun Sanfiziiuni, plundered the terrltoty of 
neneventum a Roman colony, and laid siege to Telfetiut a oity^ al 
the foot of the Appeninea. but finding that neither the ravaging 
of the country, nor even the taking of some cities, could make 
Fabius quit his eminences, be resolved to use a stronger bait; which 
was to enter Ckmpania, the finest country in Italy, and lay it waste 
under his eyes, hoping thus to bHttg him to action. Bkvdes, by 
taking possession of the plains of Casinum, be would efieetu^y 
have prevented Fabius from sending any succours to the allies. 
But by the mistake here mentioned, nis guides, instead of conduct* 
ing him to the plains of Casbinum, led him hito the narrow passes 
of Casilinum, which divide Samnium from Campania. (L.) Far 
this error, Livy informs us (xxii, 13.) the ^ptain of the guidM 
alone was scourged and crucified ; and this is the more probable 
account, as Annibal would scarcely indulge his thirst of vengeaEce 
sd absurdly, as to deprive himself of the services of the rest^ 
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which the Romans call Vulturnus®*. Tlie adjacent 
country is surrounded with mountains, except only 
a valley. that stretches out to the 6ca> Near the 
shore thp ground is extremely marshy, and full of ^ 
large banks of sand, from the overflowing qf the * 
river. The surf is there very rough, and the coast 
almost impracticable. » 

As soon as Aiinibal had entered this valley, 
Fabius availing himself of his knowlege of the 
country seized the narrow outlet, and placed in it a 
guard of four thousand men. The main body of 
his army he posted to advantage upon the surround- 
ing hills, and with the lightest and most active of 
his troops fell on the enemy’s rear, threw their 
whole army into disorder, . and killed about eight 
hundred. 

Annibal then wished to rescue his forces tiom so 
disadvantageous a situation ; and, in revenge of the 
dangerous mistake which the guides had made, cru- 
cified them all. But despairing of di iving the enemy 
from the heights of which they werp in possession, 
and sensible besides of the dc8))ondencY and terror 
pervading his whole army, who concluded them- 
sdves fallen into an inextricable difficulty, he had 
recourse to stratagem. 

The contrivance was this : he caused two thou- 
sand oxen, which he had in his camp, to have torches 
and dry bavins well fastened to their horns. These 
in the night, upon a signal given, were to be lighted, 
and the oxen driven to the mountains, near the 
narrow pass guarded by the enemy. While those 
that had it in charge were thus employed, he de- 
camped and marched 'slowly forward. So long as 
tlic fire was moderate, and burnt only the torches 

^ It may appear trifling, but it is at least a classical trifle to intro* 
duee here a charade lately circulated upon this river. ( 1806 .) 

Totum caput aufer^ splendet in amis: 

Camam uem^ volat : mhcera tolle, dolet** 
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and bavins, the oxen moved softly onward, as they 
vrere driven up the hills; and the shepherds and 
herdsmen on the adjacent heights gazed at them 
-with wonder, as an a?my marching in order with 
’lighted torches. But when their horns were burned 
to the roots and the hre pierced to the quick, terri- 
Hed, and mad with pain, they no longer kept any 
certain route ; but ran along the hills, with their 
tbrchcads and tails flaming, and setting on fire all 
the woods in their way. The Romans, who guarded 
the pass, were astonished ; for they appeared to them 
like an immense number of men running up and 
down with torches, which scattered fire on every 
side. In their fears they concluded, that they should 
be attacked and surrounded by the enemy; they 
quitted the pass ther<‘fbre, and fled to the main body 
in the camp. Annibal’s light<armed troops immedi* 
ately took possession of the outlet, and the rest of 
his forces marched safely through, loaded with a 
rich booty. 

Fabius discovered the stratagem that same night, 
for some ef the' oxen, as they were scattered about, 
fell into his liands ; but, apprehending an ambush in 
the dark, he kept his men all night under arms in 
the camp. At break of day, he pursued the enemy, 
came up with their rear'‘% and attacked them: 
several skirmishes ensued in the difficult passes of 
the mountains, and Annibal’s army was thrown into 
some disorder; until he detached from his van a 
body of Spaniards, light and active men, who were 
accustomed to climb such heights. These falling 
upon the heavy-armed Romans cut off a considerable 
number of them, and obliged Fabius to retire. This 
brought upon him more contempt and calumny than 
ever : fl:)r having renounced open force, as if be 
could subdue Annibal by conduct and foresight, he 


** PolybiiH (iii-) sayf, it was * the Carthaginihn inikntry,’ which 
AnniW had sent to dislodge the enemy from the heights ; and Livy, 
sUll more specifically, says ‘ the UghS infantry,’ (xsii, 



be yorsted M hk bwa listens, 
il^^fftill ferjlfeer to. incense t|ie Romanii^ againrt 
he came U> his ordered them to 1:^ 
miied*% and set a gpid lifton them to pteaeire 
fiMm ii'Offi injury And piUage j' while he Was rayagpj^* 
siy the country around thenif and laving it waste 
with fire. An account of tlreae things, oeing brought 
to. Rome, fufnithed grottnd tor heavy complaints* 
The trihwnes clatnorously sauced many articles 
of'aeeuyition against him betore tiie people, chie% 
at the mh^gation of MetUhits, who had no particular 
enmity to Fabius; but as a relation of Minucius, 
his general of dw Iwrse, sought by depressing Fabius 
Id raise hk inend. The senate likewise was offended, 
particularly about the terms which he had settled 
with Annibal for the ransom of prisoners. For it 
was igreed between them that the prisoners should 
he exchanged, man for man ; and that, if either of 
them faajd. more than the other, he should release 
them for two hundred and fifty drachmas each man*®: 
m#i upon the whole account tlmrp remained two 
hundred and forty Romans unexohanged. The 
tonate determined not to pay this ransom, and 
hhuned Fabius as having taken a step equally against 
the l^our and the interest of the state, in ende»- 
vouring to recover men whom cowardice had be- 
trayed into the hands of the enemy 


t Pericles anticipate J a similar * Grecian gift* from Archidamns^ 
and therefore, in order to anticipate it*s effects upon the 
toMs ctfbfS capricious countrymen, *be presented his lands and^ 
HiilpiieB to rte city of Athens.* * 

.1^ lAvy (xxii. 25.) calls this, argmH pondo Una et ^eUbras in 
; whence we learns that the Roman pondo^ or * pound 
of silver, was equivalent to It hundred Grecian drachinas 
^ sT tnhtft. t't.) The excess of Rotnan cloves, thact historian 
iefeHtos iHi was Si? : he does not however with Plutarch say, that 
onlysuspaidM, the^ytpeatof Aeir ransom; 
in senahi re, ^mtam tfon consu&ds^ei patres, (ib.)^ 

On the principles o( the Horatian sartalm, 


rqpenm aerior 

JUUie$ redout Flamtio (kUdiU ^ 

thmmrn^^ (OA HI. n a&^) 
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Fainus vm» oF'llke reaeiitmeKl^ of 

l)i8 ivtl<rw-citizen«, he bom it with invincible f)a> 
lieiice ; but being in want of tnone^, and not ckoos- 
, mg tff deceive Annibal or to abandon his coutiti^'- 
men in tiieir distress^ he sesat his son to Borne with 
orders to sell part of his estate, and to bring him the 
produce immediately to the camp. This was punc- 
tually performed by his son, and Fabius redeemed 
the prisoners ; several of whom subsequently offored 
to repay him, but his generasity would not permit 
him to accept it. 

Afiier this he was called to Rome b}' the priests, 
to assi^ at some of the solemn sacrifices, and was 
therefore obliged to leave the army to Minucius; 
but he both charged him as dictator, and also ear- 
nestly entreated and conjured him as a friend, not to 
come to any kind of action. His prayers, however, 
were lost upon Minucius ; for he immediately sought 
an occasion to engage the enemy. And, observing 
one day that Annibal had sent out a consideraide 
part of his army to forage, he attacked tliose that 
were left •behind, and drove them within their en- 
trenchments, killing great numbers of them, so that 
they even feared he w'ould- storm their camp, and, 
when rile rest of the (’arthaginian forces returned, 
he retreated without loss This success increased 
his arrogance, and the ardour of the soldiers. An 
exaggerated' report of this action soon reached Rome. 
When FabiuS heard it, he said, “ That he dreaded 
** nothing more than Minucius’ success.” But tlie 
per^ie, highly elated with the news, ran to the 
Forum ; where the trilnine Metilius harangued tiieiu 
from the Rostnim, highly extolling Minucius^ and 
accusits^ Fabius not only of cowardice and want of 
apirit, but flf treachery. He endeavoured also to 
involve file principal mea in Rmne in the kame 
crime, alleging, ** that they had originally brought 
** tho wav iqioa Italy, for the destruction of the 

; »« (xaii* 24 .) sj^ithat lie logt jGvet^usand^hui »«i, and 

fbat the enemy’s loss did not exceed hb by more 
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** peo]^ ; had plkced the common- 

** ;W^lth* iHider the absolute direction of one man». 

iitlid bf the sloymess of his proceeding gave An- 
**.x^|)al an opportunity' of es^blishing himself in- « 
the country, and of dfawing fresh forces •from 
Carthage, in order to efibct a total conouest of 
« Italy.” ; • 

A^inst these all^tions of the tribune, Fabius 
disdained to make any defence ; and only declared, 
that ** he would finish the sacrifice and other reli- 
** gious rites as soon as possible, in order to return 
** to the array, and punish Minucins for having 
fbught contrary to his orders.” This occasioned 
a gi<eat tumult among the people, 'who were alarmed 
at Minucins* danger. For it is in the dictator’s 
power to imprison, and inflict capital punishment, 
without form of trial: and they thought that the 
wrath of Fabius now provoked, though he was natu- 
rally very mild and patient, would prove heavy 
and implacable. But fear kept them all silent except 
Metilius, whose person, as tribune- of the people, 
could not be touched ; the tribunes lieiqg *the only 
officers of state who retain their authority after the 
appointing of a dictator. Metilius entreated, in- 
sistied tbat the people should not ^ve up Minucius, 
to suffer perhaps what Manlius Torquatus inflicted 
upon his own son, whom he beheaded when crowned 
witii laurel for his victory: but that they shcul4 
take from Fabius his power to play the tyrant, and 
leave the direction of amirs to one, who was both 
abte and willing to save his country. The people,, 
thoughr much affected with this speech, did not ven- 
to divest Fabius of the dictatorship, notwith- 
standing the odium which he* had incurred; but de- 
creed that Minucius should share the command with 
hin^ and have equal authoriQr in cmidudting the 
wan?': a thing never before practised in &ome“®. 
Anther instance of it. however soon afterward oc- 

' ■" . < 5 * 

7!^ Thift decree, wc are told by Livy (xxii. 26.) wa» pcq|M»ed Iw 
C.' '^erentitn 'Varro, subsequently rendered so notorious by his 
dS^'at Gaaine.* ^ 
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curred, upon the uni^brtunate action of. Cannes; for 
Marcus Junius the dictator being then in the field, 
they created another dictator (Fabiiis Biiteo) to fill 
up the senate, many of whose members had fiiilen 
*in th^ battle. There was this diilference indeed, 
that Buteo had no sooner enrolled the new senators, 
tha'4 he dismissed his lictors and the rest of his 
retinue, apd mixed with the crowd, stopping some 
time in the Forum about his own affairs as a private 
man. 

When the people had thus invested Minucius 
with a power equal to that of the dictator,* they 
thought they should find Fabius extremely humbled 
and dejected ; but it soon appeared, that they knew 
not the man. For he did not account their mistake 
any unhappiness to him ; but as Diogenes the philo- 
sopher, when one said, “ They deride you,” well 
replied, “ But I am not derided ; ” accounting 
those only to be ridiculed, who feel the ridicule, and 
are discomposed at it: so Fabius bore without emo- 
tion all that happened to himself, thus confirming 
the position in philosophy, which affirms that * a wise 
and good man can suffer no contempt or disgrace^.’ 
But he was deeply concerned for the public, on 
account of the unadvised proceedings of the people, 
who had put it in the power of a rash man to indulge 
his indiscreet ambition for military glory. And ap- 
prehensive that Minucius, infatuated with empty 

i nide, might hastily take some fatal step, he Icfl 
lome with the utmost privacy. 


How beautifully has Horace expressed th's sentiment (Od. III. 
iu 17i &C.) 

ViriuSf mjfulsiB nescia sordida^ 

I»taminatis Jtdgei homrUus ; 

Nec sumit auiponit secures 
Ariitriopopularis aura. 

And Fabius* reflection upon the occasion, as given by Livy 
S6*) deserves to be quoted: SaHs^dens haa^umqvamcumitnipmi 
Jdre ttfiem ing>0randi aq)iatam$ invidc d embus hostibusque anike 
ed exereitum 

4 *' 
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Vfim thi« MViviii it th6 campy he ibund the arro- 
IIMKMI ^ Minucius |;rown to such a hei^, that it 
maa po longer to be endured. Fabius therefore re> 
fiiaed to comply with fats demand o£ having the army 
under his orders every other day, and instead pf that* 
divided the forces with him, choosing rather to have 
dill command of a part, than the directioii of 
the whole Inr turns. He accordingly took the 6rst 
and iburth legions himself, leaving the second and 
^ird to Minucius ; the allies were likewise equally 
divided between them®*. 

Minucius valued himself highly upon this, that 
the power of the ^catest and most arbitraiy odicc 
in the state was controlled and reduced for his sake. 
But Fabius reminded him, ** That it was not Fabius 
** with whom he had to contend, but Annibal : that 
if he would notwithstanding consider his collogue 
os ills rival, he must take care lest he, who had 
** thus carried his point with the people, siiould one 
** day appear to have had their safely and interest 
" less at heart, tlian the man who l^d incurred their 
** unjust resentment.” J^finucius bomidcring this 
as the edbet of an old man’s pique, aiul taking the 
troops that fell to his lot, marked out for them a 
eeparate camp Annibal was well inlbrined of all 
that had passed, and watched his opportunity to im- 
prove it to his own advantage. 

There was a hill between him and the enemy, 
not difficult to take possession oi‘, which yet would 
affiord an army a very safe and commodious post. 
The ground about it at a distance seemed quite level 
and plain,' though there were in it several ditches 
and hollows : and therefore, though he might pri- 
vately have seized it with ease, yet he left it as a bait 
to <^aw the enemy to an engagement. But, as soon 

A 

Xtivy k> this plaev dificre chiefly from Plutarch, by stating that 
tbt iiSt and iborth lei^ions fell to Minurius, and the second and 
inid ta iRiMast ^ Polybius, vith less of probability in fakaecoiunt, 
Wfim more widely fmm them both.-)^ * * 

I* Abont fifteen hundred paces from Fabius. 




^l*|il|Mit3r pTotr mkHfiatm pP 

man ill UKtie mi licrflawtt $ti^ iM tl«fe 

teiorniiiiijDi: ppe^Iv «et)t out « mehnU |MM|!a jp nijMli 
• nieim to nfstie themaelvoi tamtm^ of «ieJM3»# iMlt 
in reiRity to tempt Minuoiaa to diaputo il wiilii dpNO^ 
The Ovent answered hh mcpedtatiopi. Ibt 
de4>etched his Hght>8nnw troops first» :^bte{ii the 
cavalry; and at last, when he sAW AobiM tendiMS 
iiiforccmentH to his men upon the hill, he aMrdltei 
out with all his forces in order of battle, anel alteck- 
cd the Carthaginians upon the heights wi^ #aeat 
vigour. Tlie fortune or tbO day was doubitui^tii 
Annibal, perceiving that the enemy had Mbit iote ' 
the snare, and that thdr rear was open td the 
buscade, gave the signal. Upon this, his men rtlslted 
out on all sides, and advancing with kfod aiteuM 
and cutting in pieces the hindmost ranks; wew flit 
Jiomans into the utmost confiision a^ dfstoty*. 
Even foe spirit of Minucius began to ttotekM mi 
he looked first djgcm ohe odneer and thtn tno*- 
ther; not one -of them, however, dltrtt pAthd h^ 
ground : fod^r all betook tbemeidves. te flight); but 
in flight found no safety. For the NuaoMic^ inoiir 
victoriotts, gadopofl rounif the plaia, and kiU^ 
scattered iligltives. 

Fahius was not ignotraht cd* his ciMintryhwn’f 
dangler. Foreseekig whht would happen, he bed 
kept his forces udder arms, wad taken care to ho in> 
formed how the action wwnt on : ntifoei* did ho farust 
to the reports of others, but himself watched it*8 
progress from an emineQ|:« in fount of bis camp. 
When he saw the army of his collie aurr/mbd^ 
and tiisDlcem, and the ery oaaohod him, ooit hm tkti 
«ff feen stonding foe tfoarge but of peraoM flying ft 
^t'tjiai^y, he smote uwte his 
dee|> sigh said to h«s Imtpi ^ JfoflMP 
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How much sooner than I expected, and yet 
“ later than his incliscrecL proceedings required, 
**- has Mimtciiis ruined himself !” He then liaviijg 
commanded tlie standard-bearers to advance, and 
the whole army to follow, addressed them in these 
words ; “ Now, iny brave soldiers, if any one has' 
“ a regard for Marcus Minucius, Jet him exert hit i- 
“ self; for he deserves assistance for his valour, and 
“ the love which he bears his country. If', in fiis 
** haste to drive out fhe enemy, he has conunitted 
“ any error, this is not a time to find fault witli 
“ him.” 

The first sight of Fabius frightened away the 
Numidians, who were cutting down stragglers in the 
field. He then attacked those who were charging 
the Romans in the rear. Such as made resistance 
he slew ; but the chief part retreated to their own 
army, before the communication was intercepted, 
lest they should themselves be surrounded in their 
turn. Annibal observing this change of fortune, 
and finding that I’abius pushed on througli the hot- 
test of the battle with a vigour above his years, to 
reach Minucius upon the hill, put aif end to the 
skirmish, and having sounded a retreat retired into 
his camp. The Romans, on their part, were not 
sorry when the action was over. Annibal, as he was 
drawing oS‘, is reported to have said smartly to 
those that were by ; “ Did 1 not often tell you, that 
“ this cloud would one day burst upon us from the 
** mountains, with all the fury of a tempest ?” 

and we leam from scripture, that it was practised in the east. Com- 
pare Horn. xii. 162, and this passage of Plutarch, with Jer. xxxi. 
19. and Ezek. xxi. (L.) The forehead wa?, liivewise, smitten 
upon some occasions. Sec Cic. ad. Brut. 1. 1 ., and I ragin. Oral, pro 
Q. Gallio (preserved in his Brut. 80) 2^/ofts na?i percusAa, non 
femur ; pediSf yuod minimum est, nulla supplosio. 

35 Non cekrtt^ guam timuif sa^s Fabius in Livy (xxii. 29.) de» 
prehendU Jbrtuna temeritatem. Compare also the two Speeches of 
Minucius after his defeat, to his soldiers and to Fabius, as reporfed 
by that historian (ib. 29, 30.) and by Plutarch.* 

3^ This will perhaps recall to the readers tniiul tlie happy combi- 

12 
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After the battle, Fabius having cpllected the 
spoils of such Carthaginians, as were left dead upon 
the held, returned to his post ; nor did ha let fall 
one diaiighty or angry word against his coll^ue. 

> As for Minucius, having called his men together, 
lie lints expressed himself ; “ Friends and fellow-sol- 
“ .(Kcrs, not to err at all in the management of greAt 
“ atliiirs, is above human wisdom ; but it is the part 
“ of a prudent and good man, to learn from his 
“ errors to correct himself for the future. For my 
“ part, I confess that though f()rlune has frowned 
“ upon me a little, I have much for which to think 
“ her. For what I could not be taught in so long 
“ a time, 1 have learned in the small compass of a 
“ single day ; that I know not how to command, 
“ but have need to be under the direction of an- 
“ other : and from this moment 1 bid adieu to the 

ambition of getting the better of a man, by whom 
“ it is an honour to be foiled. In all other respects, 
“ the dictator shall be your commander ; but in the 
“ due expressions of gratitude to him I will be your 
“ leader s^ll, by* being the first to show an example 
“ of obedjeifce and submission.” 

He then ordered the ensigns to advance with the 
eagles, and the troops to follow, himself marching 
at their head to Fabius’ camp. Being admitted, 
lu; went directly to his tent. The whole army wait- 
ed with impatience for the event. When Fabius 
came out, jVIinucius fixed his standard before him, 
and with a loud voice saluted him by the name of 
‘ Father at the same time, his soldiers called those 
of Fabius their ‘ Patrons an appellation, which 
freedmen give to those by whom they are enfran- 
chised. These respects being paid, and silence 
taking place, Minucius thus addressed himself -ta 

nation, made by the late eloquent Mr, Burke, of two kindred' 
classical naetapliors, where speaking of the apparently incongruous 
oualiiications of a great ^neral, in one gf hi^ many Political 
Tracts, he observes ; ‘ He will know when to be like Fabius the 
cloud, and like Svipio the thunderbolt, of war,** 
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the dictator; “ You have this day, Fabius, obtained 
** two victories, one over the enemy by yoof valour, 
the other over your collogue by your prudeiKre 
and humanity. By the former you have saved, 
“ by the latter you nave instructed us ; and Anni-' 
bal’s victory over us is not more disgracefid than 
yours is honourable and salutary, I call j’ou 
“ ‘ Father,’ not knowing a more honourable name ; 
and I am more indebted to you, than to my real 
father. To him I owe my being, but to you the 
“ preservation of my life and the lives of all these 
brave men.” After this he threw himself into 
Fabius’ arms, and the soldiers of each army embraced 
one another with every expression of tenderness, and 
with tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the dicta- 
torship, and consuls were created The first of 
these adhered to the plan, which Fabius had adopt- 
ed. He took care not to come to a pitched battle 
with Annibal, but sent succours to the allies of 
Home, and prevented any revolt in their cities. But 
when Terentius Varro a man of obscure birth, and 
remarkable only for his temerity and servile com- 
plaisance to the people, rose to the consulship, it soon 
appeared that his boldness and inexperience woidd 
impel him . to risk the very being of the conmion- 
wealth. For he loudly insisted in the assemblies of 
the people, that the war stood still wdiile it was 
under the conduct of Fabius ; but, for his part, he 
Would in the same day get sight of the enemy and 
beat him. With these promises he so prevailed upon 


' ^ AccowHng to Livy (Kxii. 32.) Fabius, after the six montha 
4f bis dietak>Tsi)ip were expired, resigned the army to the consuls 
Gem. Servilius and ]\I. Atdius; the ktter having 
bara 'appointed in the room of Flaminius, vrho fell at Thraty- 
ipene.. But Plutarch follovM Polybius. 

♦ 4* Varri>'was the son of a butcher, and had followed his father’s 
]^&snOft' Cn bis^youlb : bat, growing rich, he forsook that mean 
ai^ throng the fitvobr of the people, which he courted by 
at|iportb|' tffatno^ turbulent of tbeir tribunes, obtainod tbec&iih> 
snlate. (Llr. xxii. 28.)' 
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the mulfitude, that he levied greater forces, than 
Borne had ever raised before in her most dangerous 
wairs ; for he mustered not fewer than eigh£y-eight 
^thousand men- Upon this, Fabius and other intelli- 
gent fpcrsons among the Romans were deeply alarm- 
ed ; -because they saw no resource for the state, if 
suclf a number of their youth should be cut off. 
They ’ addressed themselves therefore to the other 
consul, Paulus viFmilius ; a man of considerable ex- 
perience in war, but disagreeable to the people, and 
at the same time afraid of them, for they had for- 
merly imposed upon him a considerable fine**’. Fa- 
bius however encouraged him to vuthstand the teme- 
rity of his colleguc, telling him, “ That the dispute 
“ which he had to support for his country was not so 
“ much with Anuibal, as with Varro. The latter- 
“ (said he) will hasten to an engagement, because 
“ he knows not his own strength ; and the former, 
“ because he knows his own weakness. But believe 
“ me, ASmilius, I deserve more attention than 
“ Varro, with rjespect to Annibal’s affairs; and I 
“ assure yduAhat, if the Homans come to no battle 
“ with him this year, he will cither be undone by 
“ his stay in Italy, or else be obliged to quit it. 

Even now, when he seems to be victorious and to 
“ carry all before him, not one of his enemies has 


^9 It was usual with the Romans to muster every year four le-* 
gionSy which consisting in difficult times each of Hve thousand 
Roman foot and three hundred horse, and a battalion of Latins of 
an equal number of infantry and twice the number of cavalry^ 
amounted in the whole to 4^,600. (Polyb.) But, upon this oc- 
casion, instead of four legions they raised eight. (L.) Livy,p 
however, represents the statements ot the number and kind of the 
new levies as too variable to admit of ascertainment; and therefore 
only says, generally, tha;t they were very considerable. (xxu.d6.)*' 
With his brother consul, M. Livius Salinator, he had subdkied^ 
and triumphed av.er the lllyrianf | but upon a charge of having 
shown gross partiality in the division of the plunder (Frontio,i^« 
1. 15.) or, according to Aureliu^ Victor, of having embea^ledl 
public money, ^ey were both ,fouiid guilty and hoavify*^ : 
though JSmuius esqaped with the lighter putushmenl. <(£av* xxii« 
35 .)* , 
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“ iquittCid the Roman interest, and not a third part 
V of the forces remains which he brought from home 
with “him.” To this ^milius is said to haVe an- 
swered ; “ Were I to consider myself only, Fabius,< 
“ I should conclude it better for me to tall by the 
** weapons of my enemy, than a second time by the 
“ sentence of my own countrymen. Since the State 
of public affairs however is so critical, I will en- 
“ deavour to approve myself a good general ; and 
“ had rather appear such to you, than to all who 
‘‘ oppose you, and who would draw me over willing 
** or unwilling to their party.” With these senti- 
ments, .®milius began his operations. 

But Varro, having persuaded his collcgiie to 
agree*** that they should command alternately each 
his day, when his turn came, took post over-against 
Annibal, on the banks of the Aulidus, near the vil- 
lage of Can 1133 ***. As soon as it was light, he gave 
the signal for battle, which is a red mantle set up 
over the general’s tent. The Carthaginians were a 
little disheartened at first, when they saw how daring 
the consul was, and that his army was ‘ more than 
double in number of their own. But Annibal having 
ordered them to arm, rode up himself with a few 
others to an eminence, to take a view of the enemy 
now drawn up for battle. One Gisco that accom- 

Here Plutarch falls into a mistake; for it was a fixed rale with 
the Homans that the consuls, when they went upon the same ser- 
vice, should have the command of the army by turns. (Polyb. iii.) 

Cannae according to Livy, Appian, and Florus was only a^oor 
village, which subsequently became celebrated on account of the 
battle fought near it : but Polybius, who hved near the time of 
the second Punic war, stiles it a city; and adds, lliut it had been 
l^ed a YW before the defeat of ihe Roman army. Silius Itilicub 
agrees with Polybius. It was subsequently rebuilt ; for Pliny ranks 
Htnung the cities of Apulia. It’s ruins arc still to be seen in the 
tfetorjr of Bari. (L.) 

bus omitted mentioning a previous skirmish between tJ)e 
Romans up^er iSirnlius, apd a party of Carthaginian foragers, who 

in the action, while not above a 
hdi^dredf^iW ^be\Romarts and their allies.* This however a 
vietoiy, aft iifjtill more strongly impelled the already too iph 
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panied him, a man of his own rank, happening to 
say, “ The numbers of the enemy appeared to him 
“ surprising Annibal, with a serious countenance, 
replied, “ There is another thing much nnore sur- 
“ pricing, which has escaped your observation.*' 
Upon his asking, what it was ; “ It is,” said he, 
“ 'tjiat among such numbers not one of them is named 
“ Cisco.” The whole company were diverted with 
the keen humour of this observation, and on their 
coming down the hill told the jest to all those they 
met, so that the laugh became universal. At the 
sight of this the Carthaginians took courage, think* 
ing it must proceed li'oni the contempt in which their 
general held the Romans, that he could thus jest 
and laugh in the face of danger. 

In this battle, Annibal gave great proofs of gene- 
ralship ; first in taking advantage of the ground to 
})ost his men with their backs to the wdud"*^, which 
was then very violent and scorching, and drove from 
the dry plains, over the heads of the Carthaginians, 
clouds of sand gnd dust into the eyes and nostrils 
of the Romans’ ; so that they were obliged to turn 
away their 'faces, and break their ranks. In the 
next place, his troops were drawn up with superior 
art. He placed the flower of them in the wings, 
and those upon whom he had less dependence in 
the centre, which was considerably more advanced 
than the rest of the army. He then commanded 
those in the, wings that, when the enemy had charged 
and vigorously pushed that advanced body (which, 
he knew, would give way and open a passage for 
them), and were thus enclosed on both sides, they 
should take them in flank both on the right and left, 
and endeavour to surround them in the rear"**. This 

43 This hot wind, blowing iVotn between the east and tbw aoadi, 
andbyUivy (xxii. 46.) ewed Vultnrnus, is the modem 
and, as the liomans fronted to the soatb, wotd^ i^ct thM very 
peniciously. It’s ordinary effects afton iba hunum geeat 

weaktkess and-fessitude.* ' ' ' 

** {.ivy (xtui. 48.) mentions a third stratagem devised bjr 
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cmmof the dreadful carmge, that 
»W:Qr the enemy pressing upon ^ttibal*» 
fixajt* wjliich gave ground, the form of his arm^r was 
diianged, into a half-moon ; and the officers of the 
select troops caused the two points of the wir^gs to 
joua behind the Romans. They were thus exposed 
to the attacks of the Cartliaginians on all sides an 
iucredible slaughter took place; neither did any 
escape, es^ept the few who retreated before the maiu 
l^y was enclosed. 

An unexpected disaster is said, likewise, to have 
happened to the Roman cavalry. For the horse 
which iEmilius rode, having received some hurt, 
lAcew him ; and those about him alighting to defend 
the dismounted consul, the rest of the cavalry seeing 
this, and taking it as a signal for them to do the 
same, all quitted their horses and charged on foot. 
Upon which Annibal said, “ This pleases me better, 
than if they had been delivered to me bound 
“ hand and loot.” But the particulars may be 
£}iu)d at large in the historians who have detailed 
1^8 battle. *• , 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with^a few horse 
to. Venusia ; aqd .^milius borne oft’ the field by the 
Oyfarwhelming torrent of the fight, and covered with 
oafts which stuck in his wounds, sate down upon a 
atone in anguish and despair, waiting for the enemy 
^ despatch him- His head and bis lace were so dis- 
%urea and besmeared with blood, that it was not 
easy to know him; even his friends and servants 
by him without stopping. At last Cornelius 
j|i(^u|us a young patrician, perceiving who he was, 
pNekounted and entreated him to take his horse ai^ 
siil'himselffor the commonwealth, which had then 
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more occasion than ever for so goM a c<^8ul. 
nothin]^ ^ould prevail upon him to accept foe dffhr, 
and imtvvith?tanding t'.e young man's tears, he. 
^obliged him to remount. Then rising'up, and 
*him by the band ; “ Teil Fabius Maximus,” »id he, 
“ apd do you yourself, Lentulus, bear witness, that 
l^uius iEmilius followed his directions to the last, 
and did not deviate in the least from the plan g(B}> 
certed between them, but was first overcome by 
“ Varro and then by Annibal.” Having sent off 
Lentulus with this commission, be ruslied among the 
enemy’s swords, and was slain Fifty thousand 
Homans are said to have fallen in this battle and 
four thousand to have been taken prisoners, beside 
ten thousand that were taken after the battle in both, 
the camps. 

After this success, Annibal’s friends advised him 

To this gallantry of spirit Horace refers^ in his 
— • — Atdm(cq7ie magme 

Prodigum^ Pceno superante^ Paulim, (Od. 1. xii% S8;) 

Livy’s accoinjt of hiS dying address to Lentulus (xxii. 49.) does not 
materially difter*from that here given by Plutarch.* 

According to Livy (ib.) there were killed of the Romans and 
allies jointly, in equal proportion, only forty thousand foot% and twr^ 
thousand seven hundred norse. (L.) Among whom wore both tho 
quasstorsy one and twenty trihunos, several persons who bad die* 
charged the offices of consul, praetor, and sedile (partieularLy Co* 
Servuius Geniinus, and Minucius, who had been . Febius’ general*' 
of the horse) and fourscore senators actual or elects then serving; 
as volunteers. Three thousand infantry, and three hundred cavalry^ 
were taken prisoners. This victory, he adds, cost the Carthaginians* 
about eight thousand of their bravest men (ib. 52.) Polybiiiii fays^, 
that seventy thousand were killed, and more ten tlmdsand 
taken prisoners; while the loss of the Carthaginians did not/amounti 
to six thousand. This leads him to infers that a. superiority 
cavalry is of tlie utmost importance ; yet the Romans do notseem« 
to havfi been of that opinion, and they w^e not usually uuauo* 
cessful.* When the Carthaginians were ^tripping the dead, ainoi^ 
other nieving objects they found to tbeir|^eat surprise, a Nuasidisitt^ 
yet aJi^ lying under the dead body of a B>onian» who had ^ ' 

himself beadiong on his enemy held him but ht^l^ 

longer aWc to make uso of his weapons, hecauo# be had tdit 
hdnds, bad torn off the nole and i^ril of the 
and in that fit of rage^^pfced {tin ib* ^ ' 
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to jpittrs^ his fortune, and to enter lioine along with 
tlie fugitives, assuring him that in five days he might 
Blip in the Capitol. It is not easy to conjecture, what 
his reason was tor not adopting this measure. Some 
deity most probably o[)posed it, and therefore in- 
spired him with this hesitation and timidity. Hence 
llarca the ('artbiiginian is said to have told him with 
some heat, “ Annibal, you know how to gain a vic- 
** tory, but not Jiow to piofit by it.” 

The battle of Cauna* however made such an alter- 
ation in his affairs that though before it he had nei- 
ther town nor magazine nor port m Italy, but with- 
our any regular supplies fbi the war supported his 
army by rapine, and ff>r that purpose moved them 
from pl.icc to place like a numerous banditti, yet he 
then became master of the greatest part of the coun- 
try : its best provinces and towns voluntaiily siilv 
mitted to him, and Capua it->elfi a citj second only 
to Rome in i espectahilit} , threw it’s weight into his 
scale. 

In this case it appeared that heavy misfortunes 


Livy (ib. 51 ) sa^s it wa*- Mabaibal, tlie general of the Nu* 
mklmn hor&c ; hut puiliaps, like Aniilcar, he might bo hurnaiiied 
Barca.* Zonaras informs us, that Amnbal hiinstlf ailcrward acknow- 
ledged hfe ini^take in not lia\ ing puivsucd thjii da} ’s succes«<, and 
used oflen to cry out, ‘OCanihr, ('anmc!* (L.) and pmiap.'*, at 
the consternaiton of the niomciit, Ilornt' might have been carried 
a cotip demain* ^Einiliiis in hi-s last speecli to Lentuhis, as le- 
ported by Livy (ih 49 ) appear^ to Imve anticipated this measure ; 
and the historian himstdfila^^ (ih. 51.) Mora ejm die? cfediiia 
mlah fmsse tnOi aiqi/e tmpeno,* 

on the other hand, it may be pleaded in Annibale defence, 
that his victor}^ was chjlo^ owing to his cavalry, who could not act 
in : that the inhobitants of Rome were all bred to arms from 
their infmcy ; would use their utmost efforts in defence of th(M> 
wives, their children, and their domestic gods ; and behind the ir 
walls and ramparts would probably be invincible, as when much 
w^iaker, tliey bad cflfectually resisted the GauL ip their citadel : that 
tbij^y lis^ m mttny generals, as senators: that no one nation of Italy 
haa yet declared for him ; mud (lastly) that, if he failed in his at 
tempt upon the capital, he would not have been able to gain ixUwh 
ia ahy other quarter. 

The Apulians, Saumites, Tarcntines^ &c.* 
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are not, only, what Euripides*® calls tbetn,,a tritdof 
the iMelity of a friend, but of the capacity of a gene- 
ral. For the proceedings of Fabius, which before 
this battle were deemed cold and timid, subStequeritly 
appeared to have been directed by counsels more 
than human; the dictates indeed of a divine wisdom, 
whflch penetrated into futurity at such a distance, 
and foresaw what seemed incredible, to the very 
persons then suffering agreeably to his predictions. 
In him therefore Rome placing her last hope, and 
taking refuge in his judgement as in a sanctuary, 
through his prudence chiefly was enabled to hold up 
her head, and to keep her children from being dis- 
persed, as when she was taken by the Gauls. For 
he alone, who in times of apparent security seemed 
deflcient in confidence and resolution, now when all 
abandoned themselves to inexhaustible sorrow and 
helpless despair, walked about the city with a calm 
and easy pace, a firm countenance, and a mild and 
gracious address, checking their effeminate lamenta- 
tions, and preventing them from assembling in public 
to be wad their common distress. He caused the 
senate to meet; and encouraged the magistrates, 
being himself the soul and spirit of their body,, for 
all waited his motion and were ready to obey his 
orders. He placed a guard at the gates, to hinder 
such of the people as were inclined to fly from quit- 
ting the city He fixed both the time and “place 
for mourning, allowing thirty days for that purpose 
in a man’s own house, and no more for the ci^ in 
general. And as the feast of Ceres fell withi||that 
period, it was thought better entirely to omit the 
.solemnity, than by the small numbers and melancholy 
looks of those who should attend it to discover the 
greatness of their loss for the worship most acc^- 

'H0Cub.V. 121(5. rut mimt yaf fiywSat rtt9tvaTu 

Uivy givjeshisspei^oh atgrd^t leiwtb (ib. J \ ^ ■ 

• ^ was not the. real cause of ueferring the festiv^'irhlch 
n as usually kept on the twelfth of April, h“t that whklOTHtarch 
ftninediately that it was unlawful fur persbnsai wounj- 
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tbe it thftt, which comes from cheerfril 
hearts. Wnttever the augurs indeed ordered for 
|KM)|Mi!ia1ii>g the divine powers, and averting inaiis* 
otnons, was carefully performed. For Fabius 
l^tctory the near relation of Fabius Maximus; was 
sent to consult the oracle at Delphi ; and of the two 
vestals, who were then ibiind guilty of a breach* of 
their vow ef chastity, one was buried alive acebtding 
to custom, and the other died by her own hand 
But wliftt most deserves to be admired is the inag- 
xtaoifliity and temper of the Romans, when the con- 
sul Varro returned after his defeat, in a state of deep 
humiliation and melancholy, as one who had involved 
republic in the greatest calamity and fiisgracc. 
The whole senate and people wont to welcome him 
at the gates; and, when silence was commanded, 
the magistrates and principal senators (with Fabius 
among them) counnciuled him for not despairing of 
the commonwealth after so heavy a misfortune, but 
returuing to take upon himself the administration, 
and to do what he could with the .laws and the 
eitkens, as being yet within the reach of preserva- 
tio®**. 


ing'to celebrate it; and at that time there was not a single matron 
who was out of mourning. (L.) In fact it wa$ only sus* 
M&mled till the end of the motiruing, t;l}e duration of which was 
uanted to thirty days for the express pui-pobe, that the other pub- 
lic and private rites of religion might be no longer put off. (Liv. ib. 

56 *)* 

^ Livy adds (ib. 57.) that the paramour of one of them, C- Can- 
tilius, was at the same time scourged to death ; and that the decern** 
vjrs Iming consulted the Sibylline bools, had ordered four human 
Romano sacro) a male and female Gaul and Greek 
tO'W buried alive in the Beast-market. See the Life of Marcelhis, 

tvhereae» says Livy (ib* 61.) had he been a Carthaginian 
gem^raL he must nave encountered the most agonising death. Va- 
lettil ^blaximorii^rtns us (iU* 4>*, and iv. 5.) dmt me s^kte and 
people eyen went so far as to offer him the dictatorship, which 
Werer he,, modestly mfbsods (L,) and Fronting (IV. v. 6.) 
addS» that for the mat of hss tlfo he suflhred liis beard and hair to 
mi would never afterward eat like his countrymen upon a 
couteh; saying, when tbf«e dignkies were *oftired him} that the 
IUhoMI oug}it to have more ^t^nate magiatratOs*^ 



When they heard that Annibal after the battle^ 
instead of luarcliing to Kome, had turned to another 
part of Italy, they took courage and senttheirarmieti 
and generals into the field. The most eminent of 
these were Fabius Maximus and Claudius IVfarcelius^ 
men distinguished by chaiacters almost entirely oppo- 
site. Marccllus (as i\e liave aheady mentioned in 
his* Life) was a man of buoyant and animated valour; 
remarkably well skilled in the Jisc of weapons, and 
naturally entei’prising ; such a one, in short, aS 
Homer calls “ high-s}>irited and fond of* war.” A 
general so intrepid was mm}- fit lo be opposed to an 
enemy as daring as hims« If, in ordf'r to restore the 
courage and spnits of the Jlomaiis, by sonic vigorous 
stroke in the nist engagements. As for Fabius, he 
retained his oiiginal sentiments; and hoped by fol- 
lowing Annibal clo^-c without fighting him, that he 
and his army would wear themsehes out and Jose 
their warlike \igoiir, as a wrestler does, who allows 
himself no repose lo recniit his strength after exces- 
sive fatigues. Hence the Homans (as Posidonius in- 
forms us) called’Falmis their ‘Miichl,’ and Maicellus 
their * Swotd and used to sa} , that the steadiness 
and caution of the one, mixed with the vivacity and 
boldness of the other, ma<le a compound extremely 
salutary to Rome. Annibal thcreftire often meeting 
Marceilus, whose motions w ere like those of a tor- 
rent, found his forces broken and diminished ; while 
by Fabius, who moved with a silent but constant 
stream, they were undermined and insensibly weak- 
ened. To such an extremity af length washe redticed, 
that lie w'as tiied of fighting Marceilus, and aft aid of 
Fabius for not fighting hun. And with these he was 
generally concerned during the remainder of the war, 
either as prmtors, consuls, or proconsuls ; for each 
of them was five tunes consul. MarcleUus indeeiL 
in his fifth consulate, was drawn into bis snares, a^ 
killed by means of an ambuscade: bi|t, trith alllii* 


• See the Life of MsrceUil|f below. 
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arts and stratagems, he never succeeded in effec- 
tually ddping Fabiui). Once only he slightly de- 
ceived l^ira, and had nearly led him into a serious 
mistake! lie forged letters to him, as from the prin- 
cipal inhabitants ofMetapontum, offering to deliver 
up to him their city, and assuring him that* those 
who bad taken this resolution only waited till he-ap> 

{ geared before it. Fabiiis, giving credit to these 
etters, ordered a party to be ready, intending to 
march thither in the night : but finding the auspices 
unproniihlng he altered his design, and soon after- 
ward discovered that tJic letters had been fabricated 
by Annibal, and that he was lying in ambush for 
him near tlie town But tliis, perhaps, may be 
ascribed to the favour and protection of the gods. 

Fabius was persuaded that it was better to keep the 
cities from revolting, and to prevent any commotions 
among the allies, by affability and mildness, than to 
entertain every suspicion, or to use severity against 
those whom he did suspect. Having been informed 
(it is said) that a certain Marsian in his army who 
was a man not infeiiur in courage lu' family to any 
among the allies, had been tampering with some of 
his men to induce them to desert, instead of treating 
him harshly, he acknowledged that he had been too 
much neglected : declaring at the same time, that he 
now blamed his officers fur having distributed honours 
more out of favour than from regard to merit ; but 
that for the future he should blame the complainant, 

This event Livy (xxvii. 1(>.) places after the recapture of Taren- 
tuen by Fabiusi and adds that he twice consulted the sacred birds, 
and once the entrails of a victiui hlain for the occasion ; both of 
which concurred ia dissuading him from tlic enterprise, while 
the Aruspex expressly warned him to beware of some rusede guerre 
on the part of the enemy. 

# Lot (xxiii. 15.) tells this story of Marcellus, w'hich Plutarch 
hero mitteB to Fabius (L.) ; and mforms us that the name of the 
otifer (mentioned below) was L. Bantius (called Bandius, in the 
or Mareelliis)^ a native of Nola, who had been found half 

C doad amidit a liea^ of slain after the battle of Cannse. One of his 
mieges was, tbaihe should have access to the general, whetrevor 
chM* 
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if he'^^'DOt apply to himseli^ whenever lie had any 
requcal to make. This was followed by a present 
a war-horse, and other m arks of honour ; and.thence* 
forward the man behaved with great fidelity and zeal 
• for the service. Fabiiis thought it hard that, while 
those who breed dogs aud horses soften their stub*- 
born tempers and bring down their fierce spirits-by 
care and kindness rather than with whips and chains,' 
he who has the command of men should not endea- 
vour to correct their errors by lenity and goodness, 
but treat them even in a harsher and more violent 
manner than gardeners do wild fig-trees, wild, pears, 
and wild olives, whose nature they subdue by 
cultivation, and thus cause to produce agreeable 
fruit. 

Another time, some of his officers informed him 
that one of the soldiers, a native of laicania, often 
<|uitted his post and rambled out of the camp. lie 
inquired, wluit kind of a man he was in other re - 
spects ; and they all declared, that it was not easy to 
find so good a soldier, in proof of which they men- 
tioned several extraordinary instances of his valour. 
On examiniitg into the cause of this irregularity, he 
found that the man was passionately in love j and 
that for tlie sake of seeing a young woman ,he. 
ventured out of the camp, and took a long and dan- 
gerous journey every night. Upon this Fabiiis gave 
orders to some of his men to find out the woman, 
and convey her into his own tent, but took care that 
the Lucanian should not know it. lie then sent for 
him, and taking him aside, spoke to him as follows ; 

I very well know that you have lain many nights 
“ out of the camp, in breach of the Homan disci-' 
“ pline and laws ; at the same time, I am not igiiO' 
“ rant of your past services In consideration of 
“ them, , I forgive your present crime} but for thefn? 
“ ture Xwill give you in charge to a person whollii^' 

be answerable for ^ou.*^ While the, soldier Mtoad 
Febitts produced the 
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lier ift.hk. habdi, 'isiim^'.iblnititlf: 
^e|>#8en, ’(frho en^es &«• yott tliat yoa 
*9; 'tn^ in oanap ; and we shall ifow lee^ whe- 

);here wiete not some tmtorous de6%}i which 
, .T^wnew you wt, and for which the Icw^e of tl^is wo-*^ 
^ hwan aetved mejely ae a pretext.^* S®ch & the ac- 
OotSnt, which we have of this ailair. 

By means of another love*af&ir, Babius recovered 
die city of Tarentum, which had b^a treacherously 
delivered up to Annibal. A young man a native of 
that place, serving under Fabins, had a sist^ there* 
who loved him with tile utmost tenderness. This 
youdi being informed that a certain Bruttian, one of 
the offioei’s of the garrison which Annibal had placed 
in Tarentum, entertained a violent passion for his 
dster, hoped to avail himself of this circumstance 
to the advantage of the Homans. AYith the permis- 
sion of Fabius, therefore, he returned to his sister 
at Tarentum, under colour of having deserted. 
Sbme days passed, during which tlie Bruttian forbore 
his visits, as she supposed that her brother knew 
nothing of the amour. This obliged fhe young 
aian to oomc to an explanation: ‘‘Tt has been 
** currently reported,” said he, “ that you receive the 
** addresses of a man of some distinction. Who is 
** he? If he be a man of honour and character, as I 
•* am told he is, Mars, who confounds ail things, 
“ takes Imt little thought of what country he may 
** be. What necessity imposes, is no disgrace ; but 
** we may .rather think ourselves fortiraate, at a time 
wben justice yields to force, if that to which force 
•* m%hie t»mpel us, happen not to be disagreeable 
** to 'Our own inclinations.” Thus encouraged, the 
woman sent for the Bnjttian, and inti^uced 
bi^ito h«r bro^r. And as ^e behaved to him in 
complying manner through her 
who U«S vei^dndulgnnt tOfhis pas- 
difficult to paeyail wii^ tbe Blwtfian, 
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tam*^ to deliver iipithe town, on a promise of sdkjrt 
rewaPdf fi-om Fabius, ■ / 

Tliis is the account, which most lustpmns. give 
us: yet some say that the woman, by who*" the 
' Bruttian was gained, was not a Tarentipe but a 
Bruttian ; that she had been Fabiiis* . concubine $ 
and that when she found the governor of Tarentum 
was her countryman and acquaintance, she told 
Fabius of it, and ha\'ing approached tite walls to 
make him a proposal, drew him over to the Roman 
interest. 

During these transactions Fabius, in order to 
make a diversion, gave directions to the garrison of 
Hhegium to lay waste the Bruttian territories, and, 
if possible, to get possession of Caulonia. These 
w’ei'c a body of eight thousand men, composed partly 
of deserters, and partly of the most wortlilcss of that 
intamous band, which had been brought Mar- 
cellus out of Sicily ; and therefore thp loss of 
them would not be much felt, nor much lamented by 
tlie Romans. /riiese men he threw out as a 
bait for Apnibal*, and by sacrificing tliem hoj)cd to 
draw him to*a distance from Tarentum. The desagu 
succeeded : lor Annibal matched with his forces to 
Caulonia, and Fabius in the mean time laid siege 
to Tarentum. On the sixth day of tlie siege, tlie 
young min having settled the matter with the 
Bruttian officer by means of his sister, and having 
well observed the place where he kept guard ana 
promised to admit the Romans, went to Fabius by 

s" This liRs bceii nu^-translRted, * a man of a 

mercenary ilhsposition/ The words only import, that he was not of 
Anmbal*.<4 own troops, but of tlie mercenaries. Hence all govern- 
ments should learn to beware, how they entrust tlieir towns to gar- 
risons of lured troops atid atrangers* 

These men were brought out of Sicily, not by Marcellui?, 
by his collegue La^vluus { 1 -r.) : tlm former, indeed*, had 
4<tcily bi^>re tiW taking of Sy^racuge* Livy (xxvu 40*.) reprtEft^lUH 
them, textile iUMOUtit of a nmst proiiigat(^ ciuw m 

omni coij^mne^ etvidcy, ohmmtij camtalm atui 
long att|ip 0 rted thoimeives at . Agatwyrna, q city pf filctjy^ nU 
itiads of ^obhery«^- ' ' 

VpL. It. ' II 
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an^ffave him an accomat of it. The consul 
tmShftd to^tne appointed quarter, though not Ontiveiy 
decoding upon the promise that tlm town would 
tai^^rayed. There he himself sat still, but at tho 
saitie time ordered an assault on every other pairt 
both by sea and land. This was put in execution 
with much noise and tumult, which drew most of the 
Tarentines that way, to assist the garrison and repel 
the besi^rs. The Bruttian then giving Fabius the 
signal, he scaled the walls, and took possession ol' 
the town. 

Upon this occasion, Fabius seems to have indulged 
a criminal ambition For lest it should appear 
that the place had been betrayed to him, he ordered 
the Bruttians to be put first to the sWord. But he 
failed in his design ; and incurred, in addition, the 
reproach of perfidy and inhumanity. Many of the 
Tarentines also were killed : thirty thousand of them 
were sold for slaves : the army had the plunder of 
the town, and three thousand talents were brought 
into the public treasury ®’. While^ every thing was 
exposed to destruction and pillage, the ofiicer (it is 
said) who took the inventory, asked, “ What he 
** would have them to do with the gods ? ” meaning 
the statues and pictures : Fabius answered, Let us 
leave the Tarentines their angry deities ®‘.’* He 

^ Seems’ has here a somewhat stronger signification than 
usual : for Livy does not say that Fabius gave such orders. He 
eidy says, * There were many Bruttians slain, either through igno- 
rance, or through tlie ancient hatred which the Romans bore 
thenifOr because tlie latter were desirous that Tarentum should 
H^em to have been taken sword in hand, rather than to have been 
betrayed/ (xxviL 16.) 

Livy states it’s amount to have been much greater (ib.) Of 
the iUver he says indeed only in general, argenti vis ingens facii 
iigmtigm ; but of gold he specifically mentions 87»000 Roman lbs. 

^ Tne ^ds were in the attitude of combatimts (a custom derived 
fisom theii^ltiother^country, Sparta, wl^gse Venus e\'en was in ar- 
and they appeared, as he insintiated, to have fought aranst 
the LWmitbes. (L.) More however^ according to Polybius ^ix.), 
was here * meant, than met the eaiv* ^ Fabius probably intended to 
whin his countrymen against introdt^hiig into Itome the ornamehts 
vmtciuisoed enemies, both to preserve them from the 
12 
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carried away howem '8 colossal Hercules, 
he afterward set up in the Cnpitoh aud'irear itian 
equestrian statue of himself in brass »Thu8' he 
showed himself inferior to Marcellus in bis, piste for the 
fine arts, and sUll more so in mercy and humanity; 
or rather set off those excellences of Mai*cellus, as 
wej have already observed- in his Life, .to gre^t 
advantage. 

Annibal had hastened to the relief of Tarentum, 
and being within five miles of it when it w’as taken, 
scrupled not to say publicly, “ The Romans too 
“ have their Annibal ; for we have lost 'I’arentum 
“ in the same manner, in which we gained it.’* 
And he then first privately owned to his friends, 
“ That he had always thought it difficult, but now 
“ saw it was impossible, with the forces he had, to 
“ conquer Italy.” 

Tor this achievement Fabius W’as honoured with 
a triumph, more splendid than his former one” ; as- 
having gloriously maintained the field against Anni- 
bal, and baffled ;ill his schemes with ease, eluding' 
him like « spent wrestler, whose grasp no longer 
retains the same vigour. For Annibal’s army was 
now partly enervated with opulence and luxury, 
and partly impaired and worn out wdth continual 
action. 

Marcus Livius, w'Uo commanded in Tarentum 
when it was betrayed to Annibal, retired into the 
aitadel, and held it till the town was retaken by the 
Romans. Tliis officer beheld w’ith pain the honours 
conferred upon Fabius, and one. day his envy and 
vanity drew from him this expression in the senate ; 
“ I, not Fabius, was the cause of recovering Ta- 

ruption of pageantry, and to prevent the dan^rous reepUectiaas of 
tlieir former owners. Ltvy by liis contrast of rabius ai^ Marcellus, 
111 which he totally difi'ero from Plutarch, seems to .bme ^ 
Polybius’ opinion (ib.) Plutarch however admits, in his tiSf of 
Marcellus, that the wisest Kogans preferred the eeaduab «f 
Pabi'w. 8>ec also Cic. in 'Verr. ii. 24.* 

** Tins work of Lysippus. (StrabO vi.> 

Over the Ligurians. p. 65.* 

H * 
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« « True/* saM Bkbiws Ktigtimg» “ for 

*‘vi|0fou blid nevir lost'the town, I bad never rcco- 
it** ' _ ' ■ 

other honours, which the Romans paid to 
Taoitts, they elected bis son consul®*. When* he had 
eiti^ed upon this office, and was settling some point 
relative to the war, the father, either on account ] of 
his age and infirmities, or else to try his son, mounted 
his “horse to ride up to him. The jronng consul, 
seeing him at a distance, would not suffer it ; but 
“sent one of the lictors to his father with orders for 
hiffl' to dismount, and come on foot to the consul, 
if hfc had any occasion to apply to him. The whole 
assembly were moved at this, and cast their eyes 
upon Fabius, expressing both by their silence and 
their looks their resentment of the indignity offered 
to a person of his character. But ' he instantly 
alighted, and running up to his son, embraced him 
with the utmost tenderness : “ My son,” said he, 
■** I applaud your sentiments and your behaviour, 
‘f You know what a people you command, and have 
“ a just sense of the dignity of your office. ^ This was 
“ Ibe that we and our. forefathers took, to ad- 
^‘^vance Rome to her present height of glory, always 
** considering the honour and interest of our country 
“ before that of our own fathers and children ®®.’* 

^4 Li\y ^3 account of this affair (xxviL 25.^ seems the more pro- 
bable^ as the levity here imputed to M. Livius, then on the point 
of itnpeachftiont or of criminal prosecution, would have been very 
Utiaeemly. .8ee also Cfcero de Senect, 4., and de Orat. iL 67* 
Plutarch is riot a^lWays strictly chronological, for from the accu- 
rate Livy it. appears that the son, who w'as al^o called Q. or as Ci- 
t^eico (ib*) M, Fabius Maximus^ was elected consul four years 
bafbre ^the fether toofc Tarentum, Valerius Maximus records upon 
thw occasion, a striking proof of the modesty and patriotism of the 
udm protested against the perpetuation of the consular 
diknity ihe Fabian family, as dangerous to the liberties of his 
tsotriliryi , 

^i£iv,444) aays, that he had passed on horseback eleven 
Ute wReti hbi'soh ordered thetvrelfth and'Iast to ‘ do his 

iipo$ which Fabiu^^itHtantly dismounting, exclaimed; ♦! 
' vf^ed to, whether or riot’ you knew that you were 
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It reported inde^ that the great graodfathek*®^ 
of our Fabius, though he was oau of the qtost illus- 
trious iriaen in Home, whether we consider his repu- 
tation or iys mtlioi'ity; though he bad been me 
times consul, and bad been honoui'ed with several 
glorious triump|)s on account of his success in. wars 
of the highest importance, yet condescended to 
serve as lieutenant to his son then consul ‘‘S in an 
expedition aj^nst the Samnites : and while the con- 
sul, in the triumph which was decreed him, entered 
Home in a chariot and four, he with others followed 
him on horseback. Thus, while he had autliority 
.over his son considered as a private man, and while 
he was both in reality and in estimation the most 
considerable member of the commonwealth, he yet 
gloried in showing his subjection to the laws and to 
the magistrate. Nor was this the only part of .his 
character, that deserves to be admired. When he 
had the misfortune to lose his son, he bore that Joss 
-with great moderation, as became a wise man and a 
good fatjicr: -and the funeral oration, which at 
the inlermbnt of illustrious men is usually pro- 
nounced by some .near kinsman, he delivered him- 
self; and, having committed it to writing, made 
it public. 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was sent 
proconsul into Spain, had defeated the Carthagi- 
.nians in many engagements, and driven them -put 
of that province ; and had likewise gloriously re- 
duced several towns and nations under the dominion 
of Rome, he was received with unprecedented ac- 
clauMtions and univ|j|pal joy. Being appointed con- 
sul, apd finding that the people demanded and ex- 
pected something extraordinary at his hands* he 

^7 Fabius Rullus, mentioned in ihe beginning of this Life. For 
his accumulated honours see Lhr. viii. $$.» ix. 33. 4L, and x. 13. 
22 .* • 

, ^ O. Fabius Gorges, who had been defeated by the Satiiinites, 
and would have been de^aded from the consuisbifs had not Ida fa* 
,ther promised to attend him in the second expedition as his liiaUie* 
nant. See Liv. xi. 5., and Val. M^. v. 7. 

9 
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cc^ideiH^ it as a superdiinuatetl tnctUbd and worthy 
9*1^^ |he inactivity of an old man, to watch the 
nup^t^cms pf Annibal in Italy. He determined there- 
fptillto trmiiifer the seat of war into Africa, ^o fill 
the Enemy’s country with liis legions, to extend his 
rat^es far and wide, and to attempt Carthage itself. 
With this view, he exerted all his talents to bring 
the people into his design. But Fabius filled the 
city with alarms, as if the commonwealth were 
about to be brought into the most extreme danger 
by A rash and indiscreet young man; in short, he 
scrupled not to do and say every thing, which he 
thought likely to dissuade his countrymen from em- 
bracing the proposal. With the senate be carried 
his point®. But the people believed that his oppo- 
sition to Scipio proceeded either from envy of his 
success, or from a secret fear that if he slioidd 
achieve some signal exploit, and cither put an end 
to the war or even remove it out of Italy, his own 
slow proceedings through the course of so ■ many 
years might be imputed to indolence or tiijiidily. 

To mq, Fabius seems at first to have 'opposed the 
measures of Scipio from an excess of caution and 
prudence, and to have really thought the danger at- 
tending his pioject great ; but in theprcgiess of the 
opposition I think he went too far, inislcd by ambi- 
tion and a jealousy of Scipio’s rising glory. For he 
applied to Crassus, the collogue of Scipio, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him not to yield up to him, 
that province'”} but, if he thought it proper to con- 


** See tbC' debates in tlie Semite ttiut ccca^ion in Livy 
(xxviii. 40—44.) The speeches both of Fabius and Scipio, as there 
ref^tqd, sre fixcellcot, and tvell deserve perusal.* 

7* , Tbis' Cntsaus could not do j for, being Pontifex Maximus, it 
wte that he should rtunain in Italy. (See 'i'ac. Ann. iii. 

71.) It iloesi^Ot th|Src|pFe seem probable, tlmt babiiit could have 
l^^ne ti) thisll^gti), upon the occasion; tbongb In- certainly ap- 
to havh.ueeu ti^' cause of withholding from him the necei.'Sary 
,45.) specifies the particular coHtiibutious of the 
pitfeft, Ca:»*v, Populouia, Tnrqmuii, Volatomi, .^jretium, 
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duct the war in that m$na6tt to go himseH* agnsat 
Carthage. Nay, he even prevented tbe’msing of 
money for that expedition ; so that Scipio was obliged 
to find the supplies as he could ; and this he effected 
throBgh his influence with , the cities of Hetruria, 
which were wholly devoted to his interest^*. As 
for Crassiis, he stayed at home, partly induced to it 
by his natural mildness and peaceableness of dispo* 
sition, and partly by the care of religion, which was 
entrusted to him as high-priest. 

Fabius, therefore, adopted another method to 
traverse the design. He prevented the young 
men, who offered to go volunteers, from giving in 
their names ; and loudly declared both in the senate 
and in the Forum, “ That Scipio not only himself 
“ avoided Annibal, but intended to carry away with 
“ him the remaining strength of Italy ; persuading 
“ the young men to abandon their parents, their 
“ wives, and their native city, while an unsubdued 
“ and potent enemy was still at their doors.” With 
these assertions he so terrified the people, that 
they altov^d Scipio to take with him only the 
legions that were in Sicily, and three hundred of 
those men who had served under him with so 
much fidelity in Spain. In this particular, Fabius 
seems to have followed the dictates of his own cau- 
tious temper. 

After Scipio was gone over into Africa, ap ac- 

'' Scipio was empowered to demand from the allies all things ne- 
cessary for building and equipping a new fleet. And many of the 
provinces and cities voluntarily taxed themselves to furnish him with 
corn,, ifon, timber, cloth for sails, iic, so that, in forty days after 
the cutting of the timlrer, he was In a condition to set sail with a 
fleet of thirty new gaileys, beside the thirty which he had before. 
There went with him about seven tliousand volunteers. (Liv. ib. 45, 
4S.) (L.) Plutarch, therefore, in-what he says below about Fabius* 
discouraging the volunteers, is nifttaben; havitw probably, as M. 
Rtcard suggest, misinterpreted and niii«{^liea Liytan word 
tenu^, (in the sentence, ut volur^arios, ducem sili mUitei liceret, 

• tenuU) as meaning not ohteair bat rptenirt and spoken not of^cipio 
hot «« Fabius.* 
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cdHHt ^f|'‘sbbn brought to Eome' bt bis glorious 
ariflj'voitierful achievementB.' This • account was 
by rich spoils, which coa&med it. A 
l^^^ian king’® was takrn prisoner; two camps ^ 
■verb burned and destroyed, and in them a vast 
number of men, arms, and horses ; and the €artha- 

f inians sent orders to Annibal to quit his fruitless 
Opes in Italy, and return home to defend his own 
country. .While every tongue was applauding these 
exploits of Scipio, Fabius proposed that his suc- 
•ceiBor should be appointed, without any shadow 
of neason for it, except that implied in the well- 
known maxim ; “ That it is dangerous to trust 
aflhirs of such importance to the fortune of one 
man, because it is not likely that he will be con- 
stantly successful.” 

iBy this he offended the j)eople, who now consi- 
, dered him as a captions and air envious man ; or 
as one who.se courage and hopes were sunk in the 
dregs of years, and who thcrcfoie looked upon 
Annibal as much more formidable . than he really 
was.' Nay, even wlien Annibal had emtfarked his 
army and quitted Italy, Fabius ceased not to dis- 
turb the general joy and to damp the spirits of 
Home. For be affirmed, “ That the commonwealth 
“ was now come to her last and worst trial } and 
“ Ifad still greater reason to dread the efforts of 
Annibal when he should arrive in Africa, and 
“ attack Scipio under the walls of Carthage, with 
an army yet warm with the blood of so many ilo- 
** man generals, dictators, and consuls.” These de- 

y* Called Syphax, wito, according to Livy (xxx. 5. and 11.),- was 
taken after die burning of his own camp and that of Asdrubal. 
Forty .thousand the etietnies fell by fire or sword, and above five 
thoHSaad were, taken prisoners; among whom were many Car- 
thagiitim' iKdi^ and efeven senators. A hundred and seventy-four 
nilitary atandltf^ upWiird of two thousand seven hundred Nu- 
inid(w|)Kif8es,'abAsix etepbanwybeside eight, that perished) with 
' jm iweiiense qaabtity of anas, Ifeu into the hands of the rictorsi 
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clamatious alanried th^ city ; and, though, the waf 
was removed into Africa, the danger seemed to ap- 
proach nearer Rome than ever. ^ , 

, Soon afterward, however, Scipto defeated Anni- 
bal in*a pitched battle, and threw him down and 
trampled under foot the pride of Carthage This 
afforded the Romans a pleasure beyond’' all their 
hopes, and restored firmness to their empire,’ whicih 
had been shaken by so many tempests. But Tabius 
Maximus did not live to the end of the war, to hear 
of the overthrow of Annibal, or to sec the prospe- 
rity of his country re-established: for, about the 
time that Annibal left Italy he fell sick and died. 
Epaminondas died so poor, that the Thebans buried 
him at the public charge ; lor at his death nothing 
was found in his house, except an iron spit The 
expense of Fabius’ funeral was not, indeed, de- 
frayed out of the Roman treasury, but every citizen 
contributed a small piece of money toward it^® : not 
that he died without effects, but that they might 
bury him as the ffather of the people, and that the 
honours phid to him at his death might be congruous 
to the dignity of his life. 


73 Plutarch here undoubtedly refers to the thirty venerable cm- 
bassadors, despatched to Scipio with proposals for a treaty, who 
upon their arrival at the Roman general’s tent, after their country’s 
manner (as Livy suggests, ib. 16.) prostrated themselves at his feet. 
A similar instance of wliat the Homans accounted humiliation, oc- 
curred in the ten chief^ of the city, sent after the fatal battle of 
Zama to sue for peace (ib. 36.) See alMi Polyb* xv.* 

A little afterward. Annibal left Italy A.U. C*54f9. Fabius 
must have died very old ; emctcc to use the words of Livy 

<ib. 26.), who states, on the authority of some writers, that he had 
held the office of augur sixty-two years*^ 

Xylander is of opinion, that the word OCfAia*«0« in this place 
does not signify * a spit,’ but < a piece of money and he shows, 
from a passage in the Life of Lysapder, that money was ancienfly 
made in a pyramidical form. But did not consider, that iron 
money Was not in use at Thebes, and according^ to Plutarch this 
obeliscus was of iron. 

•76 The amount must have been very considerable^ as Eome 
in the course of the preceding year was found to contain 21^^000 
citizens.*^ ^ 
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FEiilCLES AND FABIUS MAXIMUS 

COMPARED. * 

SUCH were the lives of these two persons, so 
illustrious and worthy of imitation, botli in their 
civil and their military capacity. We will first com- 
pare their talents for war. And here it strikes us at 
once, that Pericles came into power at a time when 
the Athenians were at the height of their glory, 
great in themselves and respectable to their neigh- 
bours : hence, in the very strength of the republic, 
with only common success he was secure from any 
disgraceful step. Whereas I'abius took the helm, 
when Rome was in her deepest disgrace and dis- 
tress ; so that he had not the well-established pros- 
perity of a flourishing state to preserve, but to draw 
his country fl'om an abyss of misery and to raise it to 
happiness.* Besides, the successes of Cimou, the 
victories of Myronides and Lcocratcs, and the nume- 
rous achievements of Tolniidcs furnished occasion lo 
Pericles, during his admiui'-tralion, rather to enter- 
tain the cit^ with feasts and games, than to make 
new acquisitions or to defend the old ones by arms. 
On the other hand, Fabius had the frightiiil objects 
before his eyes of defeats and disasters of Roman 
consuls and generals slain, of lakes and fields .'uul 
fbrests full of the dead carcasses of whole ui mics, 
and of rivers flowing with blood dotvn to the veiy 
sea. In this tottering and decayed condition of ll)f‘ 
commonwealth, he was to sup[)ort it by his counsels 
and his vigour, and to keep it from falling into abso- 
lute ruin, to which it hatl been so nearly reduced by 
the errors of fijrroer commanders. 

It mayse<iin indeed a less arduous performance to 
manage the tempers of a people humbled by cala^ii- 
ties and compelled necessity to listen to reason, 
than to restrain the wildness and insolence of a city 
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elated with success and wanton with pow<|!R??, such 
as Athens was when Penicles held thd reigns, of go* 
vernment. But then, undauntedly to persey^e da 
•his firsj resolutions, and not to be discomn^ed by 
the vast weight of misfortunes with which Koi^e was 
at that time oppressed, discovers in Fabius an admi- 
rable firmness and dimity of mind. 

Against the taking of Samos by Pericles we may 
set the retaking of Tarentiim by Fabius and with 
Euboea we may put in balatme the towns of iDarapa> 
nia. As for Capua, it was aflerward recovered by 
the consuls Furius and Appius. Fabius" inde^ 
gained but one set battle, for which he led up hfe 
fii st triumph ; whereas Pericles ercctetl nine trophies 
for as many victories won by land and sea. But none 
of Pericics’ victories can be compared wdth that me- 
morable rescue of Minucius, by which Fabius re- 
rlecmed him and his whole army from utter destruc- 
tion : an action truly great, and exhibiting a bri^t 
assemblage of valour, of prudence, and of huma- 
nity. Neither can Pericles, on the other hand, be 
said ever to have committed such an error as that' of 
Fabius, w'hen be suffered himself to be d^fjped. by 
Annibars stratagem of the o«:en ; let his enemy slip 
in the night through those straits, in which he had 
accidentally entangled himself; and, as soon as it 
was day, saw himself attacked and repulsed by the 
very man, wdio so lately had been at Ids mercy. 

If it be the part of a good general, not only to 
make a proper use of the present, but also to form 
tJie best judgement of things to come, it must be 

’7 Ptutnrch, in his Life of Lucullus, nwintains the same 
(in which, it appears, hd followed the high authority of Plato) with 
regard to the iiiiiabitants of Cyrene.* 

7* Pintaich, it lias been frequently said, and of late by the very 
fcspectijBltt autimr of ‘ Ilintfe toward foming the Character of 
a youog Princess,* inclines in his Parallels almosO invariably to the 
t^reek side: here, Iimrcver, he might have claiined for Peridea 
atdl greater credit titan he has done; as Tareutniu Was retaken 
bv tpcikchery, and it’s recovery implied much more luck than 
gourage.* 
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alinwcd.tliat Pericles both foresaw anti foretold what 
tuueve.ss^ tl;c Athenians would have in the warj 
namclj, that they Mould rniii themselves by grasp- 
h>g at too much. Put it was entirely agaipst th«f 
opinion of I’abius, that the Jtomans sent Scipio into 
Afjjea; and yet Ukm were victorious thei'C, not by 
the favour of lortiiiie, but by the courage and coii- 
duct of their gcneial. bo that the sagacity of Peri- 
cles was attested by the imsfuriimes of his country, 
while from the glovibus succe.ss of the Homans it ap- 
peared that Fabius was utterly mistaken. And it is 
indeed an equal fault in a comniandcr-in.chief to fall 
into danger tin ough want of fl)rcsight, and to lose an 
advantage ihrougli want of coufolencc. For it is 
the .same tietect of judgement and .skilF*', whidi 
sometimes produces too much eonficicnce, and some- 
times leaves too little. So mudx concerning their 
abilities in war. 

If we consider them in their political capacity, we 
shall find that the chief fault laid to tlie eliargc of 
Pericles was his having caused the l^dojxonpesian w-ar, 
through opposition to the Laecdajmoliian.s, which 
made, him unwilling to give up to them the least point. 
Neither do I suppose, that Fabius Maximus would 
have given up any point to the Carthaginian.s, but 
that he would generously have 'run the last risk to 
maintain the dignity of Home. 


y? This «Vt(y(A signifies^ as cll as * incxperieiux.’ Fabius had 
ss n3uch experience as Pericles, and yet was not equally happy in 
Ws conjectures with regard to future events. (L.J ilieard how- 
ffvcriujitlyobsci-vcs, that Scipio^s^ success in Africa by no means of 
itsell jnstifms the expedition, which he did not very ably defend by 
argtmiGnt, Phocion (as we shall see in his Life) opposed with 
i^l and fruitlessness a ba/ardous war of the Athenians, whicli 
imppened ut Hirst to turn out better than he expected: yeoUiis did 
not induce 2iim to retract his original opinion. Plutarch himself 
likewuo infonns us, that Pericles did not approve or alfect to copy 
those dashing ^nerals, who now and then made a lucky hit. 
And Ovid putf^uto the nioudi of one of*his Heroines the heavy 
imprecation, 

* ^ Career t mccessibus opto, 

Quisqtd^ ab coeniu facia mtanda putnt\ (ii. 86.) ^ 
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mild and raode^tn behaviour of Fabitis'tio . 
Minucins sets in a disadvantageous lig^t tKe 
conduct of Pericles, in bis implacable peraSgeiitioU 
of Cimoh and Thucydides, valuable men and<‘friends ■ 
to the aristocracy, and yet banished by his practicies 
.and intrigues. 

Besides, the power of Pericles w'as much gfeatet 
tlian that of Fabipsj and therefore he did not suifei? 
any tnisibftune to ,he liroughfdpon Athens By the 
wrong measures of other generals. Tolmidcs alohe 
carried it against him for attacking the- Boeotians; 
and, in doing so, he was defeated and slain. All the 
rest adhered to Ids party, and snbmiitcd to his 
opinion, on accountof his superior authority : where- 
as Fabius, whose measurps were sahitiuy and safe as 
far as they depended upon , himself, appears only to 
have fallen short by his inability to prevent the mis- 
carriages of others. For the Homans would not have 
had so many misfortunes to deplore, if ihc power of 
Fabius had been as great in Rome, as that of Pericles 
was in Athens ^ 

Their liberality* and public spirit were displ.-xyed, 
by Pericles m refusing the sums tliat were offered 
to him, and by Fabius in ransoming his soidieis with 
his own money. This indcexl Was no considerable 
expense, being only about six talents But it is 

M. Dacicr Ijcfp very sensibly remarks, that men are not so 
much to be judged abstractedly by their actions, as by the opportuni- 
ties and means which tlic*} liavc had of acting. In public affairs espe- 
cially, where so mucli is achieved by opinion, the very name of a 
minister, a general, or an admiral is often more effective than any 
addition of mere pliysical strength. It is VirgiPs urum qaeirij or 
rather his Neptune, who by a single look calms the ocean.. At the 
moment ip which I write ibis, a hVench fleet of twenty-two sail of 
the line, with twelve thousand troops on board# is flying before half 
the number of ships of the British navy, under the command ojt* a 
Nelson! (July, 180.') flying, I add Dec. 180.5, with prophetic out 
fiuitless dismay from the fate, which them off tl*e immortal 

Cape Thafalgak.*^ ^ 

Probabh" this is an error of th^ transcribers. For Fabius was 
td pay two hundred and fifty drachm^ for each prisoner, and he 
ransomed (according to Livy xxii. two hundred End forty- 
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not edsy ,;t0 s^y ^1|l^easur« Peri<^ might not 
aml^^ed from tho'aHies, and frdm kings who 
paii|>!%urt to him on account of his authority; yet 
noitnan ever kept himself more pure from corrup- 
ti^tii ■ ’ 

As for the temples, public edifices, ana other 
works, with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the 
structures of that k^nd in Rome put together,' until 
the times of the Caesars *“, deservefl not to be com- 
pared wit|i them, either in maguificence of design or 
in excellence of execution. 


seven; which w^oiiUl atnoiint to G 1,750 drachmas, or upward of ten 
talents: a very considerable expense to Fabius, which he was only 
enabled to defray by scliinjc: part of his estate. 

*** What an idea does this give uS of the magnificence of Rome 
under the Ca»sars ! well might Augustus boast vnarmoream se rehn* 
qitnm hiienilam accepisFett (Suet. Aug 28, 2D.) This remark 
however, made to his friends on his deathbed, Dion Cassius (Ivi 80.) 
refers not to the public buildings, but to the greatrie&s and Stability 
of theempire.* 
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ALCIBIADES. 


SUMMAKY. 

lUiistrious birih^ and personal bvanta of Alcilhuhs, If is charader^ 
and manners. His motive for refitsin^ io lent n to play on the 
jlitte. The mpzdatioiis cast upon hu youth: his Jiiendsfiip xmth 
Socrates. IIis trcaimenl of a sttan^a^ by ivhom he xms admred. 
His volatility, Socrates and he save each othfit\s life. lie gives^ 
a box on the ear to^tUppomcus^ tvhose daughter he ajicnmid war* 
nss : he engages in political life. His eloquence. His prodigality 
in horses and racings His compeiiiion mth JSiicias and Pkoeax. 
He procures the bamdtment of Hyperbohs ; and causes Akias to 
be suspected. He deceives the Lacedaemonians : andforms a league 
against them. Battle f Maniinea. Ihs volnpi nous mode of life: 
and favour mth the people. The expedition io Sicily. lie is 
named jointly xcitk Nt das and Lamachus io the command. Z)i£- 
cour aging omens. He is charged tmth having mutilated the statues 
of Mercury ; but obkged to set c^for Su'dy before hu trial. An* 
drocides saves himself by hnpeachmg several innotenf persons. 
Alcibiades recalled^ and condemned: xxhhdraw^fnt to Argos^ and 
qftervoard to Spaita. His accommodating adoption of manners 
the most different. He stirs up hostilities against Athens. 'Taka 
refuge with ihe Persian satrap Tisaphernes. Duturbances in 
Athens. Alcibiades detects the trm^ (f Pkrynickus. The aris* 
tocracy possess themselves <f the" supreme auihodty at Athens, 
Alcibiades placed Inj the army at their head. lienders several m* 

0 portant services to his country : d^foais the Lacedsen^oniaH focet : 
is seined by Tisaphernes^ but escapes'^md 0m a'smnd miory 
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ever Mindarus iind Phanmbazus; the latter ^ Vihom u again 
by Akibiades and Thr^yUm* Aloilnades beueges Chalce^ 
dmi^^ rmUe li^arnabazue^ and takes Selt/bria, Capture of Ckakedon 
and B^zaniium. Alcibiades restored. Honours heaped upon hnn 
at Athens* He celebrates xvith much pomp the Greater FAensiman^ 
M^teries* Sets off' on an expedition against the Lacedeefnonians ; 
ar^ incurs a ft esh accusation. Is supm*seded by other genera Ls, 
andt retires into Thrace. Lysander defbats the Athenian fleets and 
takes Athens* Alcilnades passes into Bithynia^mth the intention 
qfpresenUnghmselfto Artaxerxes. Lysander ^ in conjunction ivith 
PharnabazuSf concerts his death. He is assassinated in Phrygia. 


EuEYSACESS the son of Ajax, is, supposed to 
have been the founder of Alcibiades’ family; by bib 
mother’s side be -was descended from Alcmaeon j for 
he was the son of Dinomachc, the daughter of Mc- 
gaclcs. His father (’linias gained great honour in 
the sea-fight of Arteinisiura ", wliei^e he fought in a 
•galley fitted out at his own expense, aed* afterward 
fell in the battle of Coronsea, ■when the Boeotians 
won the day. Pericles and Ariphron, the sons of 
Xanthippus and near relations to Alcibiades, were 
his gtiardians. It is said, and not without reason, 

* The splendour of Alcibiades* family is attested by the number 
of vospectuble histonans, who have recorded many paiticulars with 
some unimportant \ ariatitms i dative to it’s founders. In this list 
M. Ricar4 mentions Pausutuas, i. 35., Isocrates, Demostlienes in 
Lysias, Androcides, Diodorus Siculus xii. 38., Valerius Max- 
imus lii. L, A. Gctlius xv. 7., and Herodotus vi. 131. Ilia grand- 
father Megades, mentioned below, married Agarlste, daughter of 
ClisthencN, tyrant of Sicyon (Herod, vi, ISO.) and was descended 
frotn Aiciniron, whose ancestors were eminent in the time of The- 
seus (Suidas, in voc. Akrneeonides.) Xanthippus, the father of Peri- 
cles, miirned 4 j 3 Uother Agariste, cousin of the former.* 

« iJee Herotl. viii. 17. The battle of Coronma, in which he fell, 
was ^Ught (according to Diod.'Sic, xii. 6.) 01. Ixxxiii. 2., and 
^proved very dii^sfrous to the Athenians * the greatest part of whom 
hrere either slalft with tl)oir genial Tolmides, or taken prisoneils, 
Hi&d mnsonied the many cities in 
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that the affection and attachment of Socrates con- 
tributed much to his fixme. F(rr Nicies, 'Dcrilostheucs, 
Latnachiis, Phormio, ThrasybuJus, and Theraniencs 
his contemporaries were men of eminence, yet we 
do not so much as know the name of the mother of 
any of them ; whereas we know with respect even 
to. the nurse of Alcibiades, that she was a native of 
Lacedaemon and called Amycla, as well as that 
Zopyrus was his school -master®; the one being re- 
corded by Antisthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may suffice to 
say, that it retained it’s sweet and lovely cltaracter 
throughout the several stages of childhood, youth, 
and manhood. For it is not universally true, as 
liuripides says, that 


The very autumn of a form once fine 
lletains it’s beiiutieb 4. 


Yet this was the case with Alcibiades, among a few 
others, on account of his natural vigour and happy 
constitution. 


3 Plutarch has more than once censured Pcncles for his negli- 
gence in the latter particular. Zopj nis (as Plato iTifornis us, iu 
his Alcib. l) was an old obstinate Thracian slave. In tlie former 
respect he was more attentive, as from the Life of Lycurgus it ap- 
pears, that the Lacedannoniau nurses were in great request from 
their judicious attention to their charges. If however they were as 
fond of gossiping, as modern nurses are said to be, an industrious 
punster in ullusiqn to her name might grafl some allusion lufi’ 
to the tncitis Amydu of Virg, iiin. x, 

^ This passage is likewise again quoted by Plutarch (Ff»r. 
as having been said by Euripides of Agatho, a beautiful boy. All 
the ancients, who have spoken of Alcibiades (as Plato, Diod. Sic., 
Justin, Corn. Nepos, &c.) agree in praising his extraordinary beauty. 
By Socrates it was admired, as the index animi ; and his innocent 
attachment long preserved Alcibiades fiom the dangers, to which 
by his connections and figure, and still more by his versatility of 
character, he uas exposed, plattery hov;ever, and pleasure, and 
f^^Wbition at last gained the alJcendency (how seldom do they faili) 
over honesty, reason, and moderation : and Alcibftidesr under tlieir 
joint influence, after nidny years of persecution and bastard, 
at the of thirty-seven by assassination in tlie arms of a court^aran. 

Xndocti dkeant * 

VOL. II. I 
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He had a listing in his speech, which became 
him, and gave a grace and persuasive turn to his 
discourse. Aristophanes ’ in those verses in which 
he .ridiciiles Theouis, takes notice that Alcibiades 
lisped, calling Theorus Co/au’ (‘ Flatterer’) instead 
of Cora.v (‘ Raven’) ; whence the poet takes occa- 
sion to observe that the term, so inis-pronounced, 
was extremely applicable. With this agrees the 
satirical description, which Archippus gives of the 
son of Alcibiades ; 


With sauntering s»tep, to imitate his sire, 

The vain youth niovoa; hih loose robe wildly floats 
He bends tlie neck ; he lisps. 


His manners were far from being uniform : neither 
indeed is it strange, that they varied w'ith the great 
events and woiulerliil vicissitudes of his fortune. 
He was, naturally, a man of strong passions ; but 
his predominant one was an ambition to contend, 
and overcome. This appears from what is related of 
his sayings, when a boy. When, hard pressed in 
wrestling, to prevent his being thrown fee bit the 
grasping hands of his antagonist, who let go his hold 
and said ; “ You bite, Alcibiades, like a woman.” 

No,” replied he, “ but like a lion.” 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys, 
in the street ; and as it came to his turn to throw, 
a loaded waggon came up. At first he called to the 
driver to stoj), because be was to throw in the way, 
over which tlic waggon w'as to pass. The rustic 
disregarding him and driving on, the other boys 
made way for him ; but Alcibiades placed himself 
^pon his face directly before the waggon, and 
wetching himself out, bade the fellow drive on if 
-he pleased. Upon this he was so startled, that he 


s Vesp. I. i. 

* In tne of tli? original we may perhaps discern 

humero reoocante lacemas of the Homan satirist. ( Juv. i. 

These were the discincti both of Greece and Rome, • 
Archippus was a writer of the Old Comedy.* 
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stopped his horses, while those whb saw it ran up to 
him witli cries of terror. 

In the course of his education^ he willufigly re- 
ceived the lessons of his other masters, bm refused 
to lea^n to play upon the flute, which he considered 
as a mean art, ancl unbecoming a gentleman. “ The 
“ use of the plectrum and the lyre, he would say, 
“ has nothing in it that disorders the features or 
** form ; but a man is hardly to be known by his 
“ most intimate friends, when he plays upon the 
“ flute. Besides, the lyre docs not hinder the per- 
“ former from s[)caking, or accompanying it w'ith a 
“ song ; whereas the flute so engages the mouth and 
“ the brcatl), that it leaves no possibility of speaking. 
“ Let the Theban youth therefore ])ipc, who know 
“ not bow lo discourse : but we Athenians, ixccord- 
“ ing to the account of our ancestors, have Minerva 
“ for our patroness and Apollo lor our protector ; 
“ one of whom threw away the flute % and .the 
“ other stripped off the skin of the man who played 
“ upon it*'.” 'I'hus partly by raillery, and partly 
by argumcyit, Afcibiadcs kept both himself and 
others from fearning to play upon the flute ; for it 
.soon became the talk among the young men of con- 
dition, that Alcibiades was right in detesting that 
art, and ridiculing those Avho practised it. "Ihu^it 
lost it’s place in the number of liberal accomplish^ 
ments, and was universally exploded. 

In the invectives, w'hich Autipho® wrote against 

7 This is meiitioned, among others, by Aristotle (Polit. viii. 6.), 
who there (lisc*uo*s^es at some lengtli the advantages and disadvan- 
tages or th(3 study of music ; and attributes the anger of the goddess 
to tlie irrationality of the flute. Mad. Dacier, in the Introduction 
to her Terence, has printed some verses by her father upon this 
story of ?dincrva, which she says are u beaux^ qu^ondiroit quails soni 
du sicclc d* Ai4guste : but which certainly have none of the tolerance 
of a refined age for the musical instrument in qoestion.^ 

^ Marsyas. Plutarch alludes to this very se\*jre punishment, and 
assigns farther causes for it, in his Syiiipos. vii. 8. die,* 

9 Antipho was a sophist Jn the time of Socrates, and is in^o* 
eluted by Xenoplton (Memorab. i.) convernung with that 
sopher.* 
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Alctbiades^ it is recorded that when a boy, he ran 
away from hpme to one of his friends named Demo- 
crates : and that Ariphron would have had procla- 
mation ipade for him, had not Pericles diverted him 
from it by saying, “ If he is dead, we shall only 
“ find him one day the sooner for it ; if he is safe, 
** it will be a reproach to him as long as he lives.” 
Another story is, that he killed one of his servants 
with a stroke of his stick, in Sibyrtins’ place of exer- 
cise. But, perhaps, we ought not to give entire 
credit to these things, professedly written by an 
enemy to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alci- 
biades, but it is evident that they were charmed 
and attracted by the beauty of his person. Socrates 
was the only one, whose regards were fixed upon his 
mind, and bore witness to the young man’s virtue 
and ingenuousness ; the rays of which he could 
distinguish through his fine form. And fearing lest 
the pride of riches and high rank and the crowd 
of flatterers, both Athenians and strangers, should 
corrupt him, he used his best endeavours to prevent 
it ; and took care that so hopeful a plani should not 
lose it’s fruit, and perish in the very flower. If 
ever fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with 
what are called her goods, as to render him impe- 
netrable to the incision-knife of philosophy, and 
the probe of sharp and honest advice, it was surely 
Alcibiades. From the very first, he was surrounded 
with pleasures j and a multitude of admirers deter- 
mined to say nothing but what they thought would 
please, and to keep him from all instruction and 
reproof: yet by his native penetration he distin- 
guished the value of Socrates, and attached himself 
to him, r^ccting the rich and the great who sued 
for his regard. 

Plutarcir** cii|pressioD here Is not exactly the same with that * 
of the tranalfEHon^ but it is couched in fibres which tend the same 

%m H, T. A. 
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■ With Socrates he soon entered into the closest 
intimacy ; and finding that he did not, like •the rest 
of the unmanly crew, solicit improper favours, but 
that luJ studied to correct the errors of his heart and 
to cure him of his empty and foolish arrogance. 

Then his crest fell, and all his pride was gone. 

He droop’d the conquered wing 

In fact, he considered the dicipline of Socrates as 
a provision from heaven for the preservation and 
benefit of youth. Thus despising himself and ad- 
miring his friend, adoring his wisdom and revering 
his virtue, he insensibly formed in his heart the image 
of love, or rather came under the influence of that 
power, who (as Plato says) secures his votaries from 
vicious love. It surprised all the world to see him 
constantly sup with Socrates, take with him the 
exercise of wrestling, lodge in the same tent with 
him ; while to his other admirers he was reserved 
and rough. Na^, to some he behaved with the 
utmost insolence, to Anytus, for instance, the son 
of Anthemion. Anytus was very fond of him, and 
happening to make an entertainment for some stran- 
gers, had desired Alcibiades to be of the party. Alci- 
biades declined the invitation ; but, having drank 
deep with some of his acquaintance at his own house, 
he went thither to play oflF a frolic. The frolic was 
this : He stood at the door of the room where the 
guests were entertained, and seeing a number of 
gold and silver cups upon the table, ordered his 
servants to take half of them and carry them to his 
own house : after which, not vouchsafing so much 
as to enter into the room himself, he went away* 

** This passage is likewise quoted by Plutarch 18.), but 
with a very different application.* • 

Athenaeus (xii. 9.) says he did not keep them himself: but, 
having taken them from this man who was rich, gave them to 
Hirasyllua, who was poor. (L.) This somewhat mends the story 
fur Alcibiades. Anytus was subsequently one of the principu 
accusers of Socrates.* 
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The company resenfeo the affrontj and said, “ He 
vhad Uehavcd to Anytus with great rudeness and 
“ insolence.” “Not at all,” said Anj^tus, “but 
rather with kindness and foibcarance; since he 
“ has left us half, when he knew it was in his power 
“ to have taken the whole.” 

In the same manner lie behaveti to his other 
admirers, except only one stranger. This man, they 
tell us, was but in indifferent circumstances ; for 
when he had sold all, he could make up no more 
than the sum of a handled staters wliich he car- 
ried to Alcibiadcs, and entreated him to accept- 
Alcibiades was pleased at the thi’ig, aii.i with a smile 
invited him to supper. After a kind reception and 
enlertainnicut, lie returned him the gold, but re- 
quired him to attend the next day a\ hen the public 
revenues were to be offered to tiiim, mid to be sure 
to be the highest bidder. The man endeavouring to 
excuse himselfj because the rent would be many 
talents, Alcibiades, who had a pi'ivntc pique againht 
the old farmers, threatened to have him beaten if he 
I'cfuscd. Next morning therefore the stranger ap- 
peared in tlic maiket-placc, and of'ered a talent more 
than the former rent. The farmers, uneasy and 
angry at this, called upon him to name his secniity, 
supposing that he could not find any. The poor 
man upon this, miicli startled, was going to rctirc 
with shame ; when Akibiadcs, who stood at some 
distance, cried out to the inagistiates, '■* Set dow'n 
“ my name; he is my fiicnd, and 1 ^.iil be his 
“ security.” When the old farnicrs of the reienue 
heard this, they were much perplexed ; f.-tr their way 

’1 The stafer sva-s a coin which weighed four Attic draclimaa, and 
wab either of gold or silver. The sdver was woith about two shiS- 
Liigs autl Bixpeucp sterling. The stator dai icus, a gold com, was 
vroith twelve shillings and ,tlm ejicnce lulipenny ;'bet the Attic 
btater of gold must have been wonh mtic-h more, ‘if we reckon the 
pi-opairlion of gold to silver only a. s ten to one: D-jcier therefore 
is greatly mLtaken, |;e (, 3 ^ j, ntioned by 

Plutarch wm worth only forty French sous; for Plutarch expressly 
fuentions, tliat tliesc biatcrs were of gold. 
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Ti'as, with the profits of the current year to pay the 
rent of the ])recc(ling : so that, perceiving no other 
way to extricate themselves out of the flifficulty, 
they humbly applied to the stranger and offered him 
money. But Alcibiadcs would not suffer him to take 
less than a talent, which was accordingly paid him. 
Ihu'ing rendered him this service, he told him he 
might relinquish his bargain. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept 
possession of Alcibiades’ heart by the excellence of 
in's genius, and the pathetic turn of his conversation, 
which often drew tears from his young companion. 
And though sometimes he gave liim the slip, and 
was drawm away by his flatterers, who exhausted all 
the art of jdeasiire t()r that purpose ; yet the philo- 
sopher took care to hunt out his fugitive, who feared 
rtiid resjiecfed none but him, regarding the rest with 
sovereign contempt. IJeuce that saying of Clean- 
Ihcs, “ Socrates holds Alcibiades by the ear, and 
“ leaves to his rivals the rest of him, with which he 
“ scorns to inetWle.” In fact, Alcibiades was very 
capable of being led by the allurements of pleasure ; 
so at leait what Thucydides says, concerning his 
excesses in his way of living, gives us occasion to 
believe. Tiiosc who endeavoured to corrupt him, 
attacked him on a still weaker side, his vanity and 
love of distinction, and led him into extravagant 
and unseasonable projects ; persuading him, that as 
soon as he sliould apply himself to the management 
of public affairs, he would not only eclipse the other 
generals and orators, but surpass even Pericles him- 
self, in point of reputation as well as interest with 
the flowers of Greece. But as iron, when softened 
by the fil e, is soon hardened again and brought to a 
proficr temper by cold water; so when Alcibiades 
was enervated by luxury, or sw^oln with pride, So- 
crates corrected and brought him to iiirasclf by his 


’3 ?i, 19. 
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discourse;!! ; for from them he learned the number of 
his defects, and the imperfection of his virtue. 

When' he was past his childhood, happening to 
go iutp a grammar-school, he asked the master for 
a volume of Homier ; and upon his answering that 
he hsd nothing of Homer’s, he gave him a box on 
the ear, and left him Another schoolmaster tell- 
ing him, that he had :» Homer corrected by himself j 
How !” said Alcibiades, “ and do you employ 
“ your time in teaching children to read? You, 
“ who are able to correct Homer, might seem to 
“ be fit to instruct men 

One day wishing to speak to Pericles, he went 
to his house ; and being told that, “ He was engaged 
in considering how to give in his accojmts to the 
people;” he said, as he went away, “ He had 
“ belter consider how' to avoid giving in any accounts 
“ at all 

While he was yet a youth, he made the campaign 
at Potidma, where Socrates lodged in the same tent 
with liim, and was his companion ki every engage- 

o 

M. Dackr, in excuse for tlie schoolmaster, pleads that 
poems were at that time in few hands. And yet they 
b.'ulbf'cn coUected by Lveurgus, as Plutarch informs us in his Life, 
vhrn ho was travelling in Asia arranged by him in a re- 

gular seiK s, and iMroduced into Greece. See Vol. I. p. 115. and not. 

( i J-J.) Laertius indeed claims the honour of this achieve- 

ment for , aud otheis for Pibi&fcratus, or his son Hipparchus. 
Ptiihups, t'lK V hul caeii of them bome concern in collecting them, 
or conuH'rng th. n in their present order: at all events, they could 
hirdly bv‘ so bcete in the time of Alcibiades, as M. Dacier sup- 
poses; nor uouid Plutarch, upon that theory, have recorded this 
stoiy. Ste also iT'lian V. II. xiii. 38.* 

M. Ricard lakes this passage seriously, and thinks that this 
second abccedaiian might possibly have corrected Homer!— an au- 
thor, under whom Alcxancfin- the Great studied the art of war, and 
Lycurgus improved himself in moral and political science !* 

This story is not tuld in the Life of Pericles, where one would 
naturally expect to meet with it ; and is indeed rendered impro- 
bable by what Plutarch there says, of his superiority to the love of 
wealth, and his general accuracy as a statesman ; which is abun« 
daijtly confirmed by the impartial Thucydides (ii. 65 *) in hi^ 

7i ttttt 
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menf. In the principal battle, tliejr both behaved 
with the utmost gallantry ; but Alcibiades at last fell- 
ing down wounded, Socrates advanced tb defend 
him, which he effectually did in the sight of great 
numbers, saving both him and his arms. For this 
the. prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, 
but-the generals inclined to bestow it upon Alcibiades 
on account of his quality ; and Socrates, willing to 
encourage his thirst after true glory, was the first 
who gave his suffrage for him, and urged thenn to 
adjudge him the crowm and the complete suit of 
armour. On the other hand, at the battle of Delium 
where the Athenians were routed and Socrates 
with a few others was retreating on foot, Alcibiades 
observing it did not pass him, but covered his re- 
treat and brought him safe off’; though the enemy 
were pressing furiously forward, and made a con- 
siderable slaughter of the Athenians. But this hap- 
pened long afterward. 

To Hipponiens the father of Callias, a man re- 
spectable both, for his birth and /ortune, Alcibiades 
one day* gave a box on the ear ; not that he had 
any quarrel with him or w^as heated by passion, but 
simply because, in a wanton frolic, he had agreed 
with his companions to do so. The whole city being 
full of the story of this insolence, and every body 
(as it was natural to expect) expressing some resent- 
ment, early next morning Alcibiades went to wait 
upon Hipponiens, knocked at the door, and was ad- 
mitted. As soon as he came into his presence, he 
stripped off his garment, and presenting his naked 
body desired bim to beat and chastise him as he 
pleased. But Hipponicus pardoned him, and dis- 

Ladies, who was with Socrates at the time, informs us that, 
if others had done their duty as Socrates did his, the Athenians 
would not have been defeated in the battle of Delium* See Thucyd. 
ii. 2., iv. 101. Plato however, from whom we liavc this account of 
the affair at Putidaca, is supposed by Athenasus (v. 15 ) to have 
^bricated the story in honour of his master; but his proofs are. too 
long for insertion in this place.^ That battle was fought 01. Ixxxix., 
eight years after the battle of Potida^. 
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inisde4 lii,5 rcsenttncnt *, nay, some time afterward 
he his daughter Ilipparete in marriage. 

Some my ilt was not Hipponicus, but his son Callias, 
wh<j gave Hipparetc to Alcibiadcs with ten tafents 
fbiher portion; and that, when she brought 'l)iin a 
child, he deniandcd ten taleuts more, as if he Iiad 
taken her on that condition : upon which Callias, 
apprehensive of some ill consequence from his art- 
ful contrivances, declared to the people in full as- 
sembly, that if he should happen to die without 
chiWren, they should be his heirs'". 

wipparete wms a most prudent and afiectionatc 
wife ; but at last, growing uneasy at her husband’s 
associating with .such a number of courtesans, both 
strangers and Athenians, she quiUed his house and 
went to her brother’ .s. Alcibiadcs however con- 
tinued his debaucheries, and gave himself no pain 
about her ; but it was necessary for her, in order to 
a legal separation,’ to give in a bill of divorce to the 
Archon, and to appear personally with it : for the 
sending of it by fnofher hand w’ffs- not sufficient. 
When she came to do this according to law, Aici- 
biades rushed in, caught her in his arms, and carried 
her through the market-place to his own house, no 
one presuming to oppo.se him or to take her fi om 
him. From that time slie remained with him until 
her death, which happened not long afterward, when 
Alcibiadcs was upon his voyage to Ephe.sus. Nei- 
ther does the violence used in this case seem to be 
contrary to the laws, either of society in general, 
or of that republic in particular. For the law of 
Athens, in requiring her who seeks to be divorced 
to appear in person, probably intended to give the 
husband an opportunity of meeting with and recover- 
ing her. 

** This version i!t founded upon a j)assage in the oration of Ando- 
cides against Alcibiades, referred to by M. liicard, where the fact, 
as it .now stands in the text, is expressly asserted ; and is indeed 
mnoh the more probable of the two, if resentment of ill usage tlien 
operated upon the human heart, as it usually docs at present.^ 
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Alcijbiadcs had a dog of uncommcm. "size and 
beauty, which cost him seventy minae ; ahd yet his 
tail, which was his principal ornament, hp.caused to 
be cut oft’*®. Some of his acquaintance severdy 
blamed his acting so strangely, and told him that all 
Athens rung with the story of his foolish treatment 
of the dog : at which he laughed and said, “ This 
“ is the very thing I wished j for I would have the 
“ Athenians talk of this, lest they should find some- 
thing worse to say of me.” 

The first thing which made him popular, and| in- 
troduced him into the administration, was his dis- 
tributing of money, not designedly but by accident. 
Seeing one day a great ciowd of people, as he was 
walking along, he asked what it meant ; and being 
infqnncd that there was a donative made to the peo- 
ple, he gave money too, as he went in among them. 
This meeting with loud applause, he was so much 
delighted, that he forgot a quail which he had under 
his iH)bc ; an^ the bird, frightened with the noise, 
flew away.^ Upon this, (he people set up still louder 
acclamations, and many of them assisted him to 
recover the qnail. Ihc man, who caught it and 
brought it back to him, wds one Antiochus'^’ a pilot, 
for whom he had ever afterward a particular regard. 
From his birth, his estate, his personal valour, 

'rise* v<;ludble aiitiejiic unrhlc rcpre^'^rntinir this animal in his 
rurtailofl te* . lb lu)\^ at DuiicoAibe i*;uk, Yorkslsire. But Dun- 
uo)iibi*-P nk, much as it may owe in various rcbpocts to art, is still 
more inciebtod to nitlui’e/' 

It was tlic rashion m those days to f)i*ee(l quails, as the Englisb^ . 
pH li piulur ' do cocks for fighting; and, after the decision of the 
i’jigl'.sh senate upon the question of bull-fight ing, might it not he 
r(dvb*d priih ciina ! too."^- hocrates, having brought Alcibi^deil lo 
;ttkno\*.ledp,( that the way to rise to distinction among the Atheoiana 
v/*i.‘, to stud; to e.\cel the generals of their enemies, replied with 
tliis severe iiouv, ‘No, no, Alcibiudes; your only study is, how 
t ) Miflijb n ilio art of breeding quails/ (PJato, Alcib. K) 

The n line of' tkiO man who caught the qdhil would hardly have 
b?en mcntioiud, had not Alcibiades subsequently entrusted him 
Willi the connnand of the fleet in his absence; when be took the op- 
portuniry to fight, and was tompletely beaten. 

12 
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pnd the niunber of his fi-iends and relations, he de- 
rived great advantages for introducing himself into 
the management of public affairs ; but what be chose, 
above all'the rest, to recommend himself by tp 
|>eople, wjis the charm of his eloquence. That he 
was a fine speaker, the comic writers bear witness y 
as does the prince of orators likewise in his oration 
against Midias **, where he says that Alcibiades was 
the most eloquent man of his time. And if we may 
believe Theophrastus, a curious inquirer and one 
mmie versed in history than the other philosophers, 
Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of invention, and 
a singular readiness of ideas. But as his care was 
employed not only upon the matter but the expres- 
sion, and he had little dicility in the latter, he often 
hesitated in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon 
the word he wanted, and stopping until it occurred 
to him. 

He was famed for his breed of horses, and the 
number of his chariots. Tor no one beside himself, 
either subject or sovereign, ever sent seven, chariots 
tqgether to the Olympic games. The' first, the 
second, and the fourth prizes, according to Thucy- 
dides or the third (as Euripides states), he bore 
away at once, which exceeds every thing performed 
by the most ambitious in that way. Euripides thus 

Celebrates his success ; 

\ 

Great son of Clinias, I record thy glory. 

First on the dusty plain 
The threefold prize to gain ; 

Wh^^t hero boa&ts thy praise in Grecian story ? 

It appears from the passage of Demosthenes alluded to, that 
lie spoke only from common fame, and consequently that there was 
little of Alcibiades’ then extant. (L.) We find some remains of his 
oratory in Tbhe^dides, adds Langhorne; but who estimates the 
eloquence of ancient Salesmen from the harangues of their historians, 
or of modern ones from the * Debates in the Senate of Lilliput,’ as 
detailed sixty years ago in the Gentleman’s Magazine?* 
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Twice does tlie trumpet’s voice thy mane ; ‘ 

Around the plausive cirque proclaim : 

Twice on thy brow was seen 
The peaceful olive's jireen, 

The glorious palm of easy^purchased fhme. 


Tlie emulation which several Grecian cities expressed, 
in their presents to him, gave a still higher lustre to 
his victories. Ephesus provided a magnificent pa- 
vilion for his use ; Chios was at the expense of keep- 
ing his horses, and beasts for sacrifice ; and TvCsbos 
supplied him with wine, and every thing necessary 
for the most elegant })tiblic table Yet, amidst 
this success, he did not escape without censure, oc- 
casioned eitlier by the malice of his enemies, or 
his own misconduct. There was at Athens (it is 
said) one Diomedes, a man of good character and 
a friend of Alcibiades, who was very desirous of 
winning a prize at the Olympic games ; and being 
informed that there was a chariot to be sold, which 
belonged to the city of Argos, where Alcihiades" 
had a strong interest, lie pci’suaded him to buy it 
for him. , He accordingly did buy it, but he kept it 
for himself;* leaving Diomedes to vent his rage, and 

Alcibiades won the first, second, and third prizes in person; 
beside which, his chaiiots won twice in his absence, 'i'lie latter is 
what Euripides refers to, in the words ecfrovart and (L.) 

Athenaeiis also i .‘3., and Isocrates, speak of thcbC victories; but, 
the first agrees with Tlmeytlides, and Emlpides is supported by the 
latter.* 

Aritislhenes, a disciple of Socrates, writes that Chios fed his; 
horses, and Cyzicuni provided hisvictnn&. Tlie passage is reniaih- 
ablc ; for we learn from it that this wa<i done, not only when Alci- 
biades went to the Olympic games, but in his w^ailike expeditions, 
and even in Ins travels. ‘ Whenever (says he) Alcibiades tiavelled,^^ 
four cities of the allies ministered to him, as his handmaids. Ephe-' 
sus furnished liiin with tents, as sumptuous as those of the Feisians; 
Chios found provender for his horses; CvzicTun supplied him with 
victims and provisions for his table ; and Lesbos with wine and all 
other necessaries for his household/ None but opulent cities w*ere 
able to answer such an expense: for when Alcibifides w*on the three 
prizes in person at the Olympic games, after he bad ofteerd a vei v 
eostly sacrifice to Jupiter, he entertained at a magnificent repast 
the innumerable company which had assisted at tiic games. 

9 
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to eall godband men to bear witness of the injus- 
tioa. i’cwif this, an action seems to have been brought 
agsiihst h|m ; and an oration still exists concerning 
a chariot, written by Isocrates in defence of Alcibi- 
ad^, theb a youth : but the plaintiff is there named 
lisias, not Diomedes. 

Atcibiades was very young, when he first applied 
himself to the business of the republic, and yet he 
soon showed himself superior to the other orators. 
The persons capable of standing in some degree of 
competition with him, were Plia*ax the son of Era- 
sistratus, and Nicius the son of Niceratus. The 
latter was advanced in years, and one of the best 
generals of his tiinc. Tlie former was but a youth 
hke himself, just beginning to make his way, for 
which he had the advantage of high birth ; but in 
other I’cspccts, as well as in the art of speaking, he 
was inferior to Alcibiadcs. He seemed fitter for so- 
liciting and persuading in private, than for stemming 
the torrent ol a public debate ; in short, he was one 
of those, of whom Eupolis says; 

i 

True, jie can talk, and yet he is no speaker 

There is extant an oration against Alcibiades and 
Phieax, in which among other things it is alleged 
of Alcibiades, that he used at his table many of the 
gold and silver vessels provided for the sacred pro- 
cessions, as if they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one llyperbolus, of the ward 
of Perithois, whom Thucydides mentions as a very 


Aulus Gellins al‘<o cites thi'i line (i. 1.^.) and says tliat Sallust, 
apeaking of one M. Atilius Palicanus, had endeavoured to imitate 
it in bis loqum ma^u facundiis, Tlie French preserve the 

aame xlistinction in their words, and jjrtrZcn* 

Alcibiades, it seems, borrowed this consecrated plate, and atler 
prafknirig it far secular purposes would not return it till the eve of 
tita ftstival, upon w^iich it was to be exhibited, that strangers might 
he had lent it to the city. Phseax is mentioned by Thuej- 


V. 4.* 




**yfii. 73*, xHe is also mentioned by Cicero his Brut. 02., 
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bad man, and who was a constant subject of ridiculfe 
for the comic writers. But he was uncQjiperaed at 
the worst things, which they could say of hipi ; and, 
being regardless of honour, he was also insensible of 
shame. This, liiough really impudence afld folly, 
is by some people called fortitude and a noble dar- 
ing. But, though no one liked him, the people 
nevertheless made use of him, wlien^hey wished to 
strike at persons in authority. 

Upon his instigation, the Athenians were now 
really to proceed to the ban of Ostracism, by which 
they depose and expel such of the citizens as arc dis- 
tinguished by their dignity and power, therein con- 
sulting their envy rather than their feai s. As ii, was 
evident, that this sentence was levelled against oife’ 
of the three, Pha^ax, Nicias, or Alci iades, the lat- 
ter took care to unite conteiuiing parties, and 
leaguing with Nieias caiised ic Ostiacism to fall 
upon Hyperboius liunself'. Horae it was not Ni- 
cias, but Plneax', Mitli whom ^iLlcibiadcs joined inte- 
rest, and by whose assistance he expelled their com- 
mon and unsuspecting enemy for no vile or obscure 
person had* ever undergone that punishment. So 
Plato the comic poet assures us, when he says of 
Hyperbolus, 

Well had the raitilF earn’d his bauishmeiit. 

Hut not by Ostrarisni, that bpnteiicc sucrod 
* To (b eaded cniinciicu. 

Wc have elsewhere, howexer, given a more detailed 
account of what history has recorded upon this 
subject 


and by Ari&toidi. Iren. iii. ; the scholiast on wliom (In Ran.) says, 
that he retired to Samos upon iiis banishment; and for some criiuo 
or other was by the Samians enclosed in a sack, and thrown into 
the sea, M Ricard ab loc. observes, he was ^ fahrkant de hn- 
terna and the Schol. in Aristopb, >'The 

history of the French revoKition connects these ideas but too 
ulosely.* 

^ ^9 In the Lives of Aristides and Nieias. 
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Alcibiade^ was not less disturbed at the gre»t 
esteem^ in which Nicias was lield by the enemies of 
Athens, than at the respect witli which he was treated 
by the Athenians themseJves. I’lie rights of hospi- 
tality had long subsisted between the liunily of Alci- 
biadcs and the Laccdsemonians, and he had taken 
particular care of such of* them as were made prison- 
ers at Pylos ;* yet when they found that througli 
Nicias’ influence chiefly they had obtained a peace 
and recovered the captives, they attached themselves 
to him with inc! eased regard. It was a common 
observation among the Gieeks, that Pericles had 
engaged them in a war, and Nicias had set them tree 
from it; nay, the peace was even called ‘ tl»c Nician 
peace.* This nuulc Alcibiatles very uneasy, and out 
of envy to Nicias he determined to break the league. 

As soon then as he perceived that the people of 
Argos, from their hatred and apprehension of the 
•Spartans, souglit to get rid of all connection with 
them, he privately gave, them hopes of assistance 
from Athens; an<l both by hii agents and in person 
encouraged the principal citizens not tojcntertaiu 
any fear, or to give up any point, but to apply to 
the Athenians, who were almost ready to repent of 
the peace which they had made, and would soon find 
occasion to break it. 

But after the Laccdaunoinajis had entered into al- 
liance with the Ihcotians, and had delivered Panac- 
tusto the Athenians, nof with it’s fortifications entire 
(as they ought to have done), but quite dismantled 
he took the opjtortunity, while the Athenians wore 


This is inaccurately In some readings of this passage, as well 
as in Plutarch’s Life of Nicias, asc:ib<*<l to that general, Thucyd, 
viii. 6. informs us, tJiat the name of Alcibiades was Lacedaemonian; 
that ‘ the rights ot‘ hospitality ’ mentioned in the text commenced 
between his father C'llnias, and Aldbiadcs the fatlier of Eudius one 
of the lilpiiori, whj had lodged in his house at Athens, and whose ^ 
wme (as a pKdgc of their friendship) he bestowed upon his son, 
Alcibiades, likewise, called one of his boys Eudiub.* 

For the particulars of the story relative t» PunartuSi a frputicr 
fortress between Bicotia and Attica, see Thucyd. v. 3. 



tneensqd at this proceeding, to infiame them stift 
farther. > At the same time he m|sed a^selamour 
against "Nicias, by some plausible ailcgaijibns re- 
jH'oaching him with having neglected, wl^ij com- 
inandyr-in-chief, to take jirisbncrs the garrison^® left 
by the enemy in Sphacteria, and with having released 
them, when taken by others, in order to ingintjfte 
himself with the Lacedasmonians. * He faither 
asserted, that though Nicias had a strong interest 
with the Lacedaemonians, he would not make use of 
it to oppose their entering into the confederacy with 
the Boeotians and (Jorinthians ; but that, when an 
alliance was offered to the Athenians by any of the 
Grecian states, he took care to prevent their accept- 
ing it, if it were likely to give umbrage to ' the 
J.accd.'emoniaiis. 

By these cliarges, lunvever, Kicias was much 
disconcerted : at tliat very juncture embassadors 
accidentally arrived from Lacedaemon with mode- 
rate propo'.als. and declared that they had full powers 
to treat and decide all differences in an equitable 

After the l^acedfrmonians had lost tlie fort of Pvlos in Mes- 
bcnla, they left in the l^lc of Spliacteria (opposite to that fort, and 
commanding the approach to it by sea) a garrison of three hun- 
dred and twent}'' men, beside irdols, under the command of Epi- 
f.ides, the son of Molobrus. The Athenians would have despatched 
-Nicias, while comniandi r-in-cbief, with a fleet against that island, 
hut he excLibed himself. Cleon afterward, in conjunction with 
-I>emostIfenes, got possession of it, as he had pledged himself to 
do, slew several of the garrison, and sent tlie re«t prisoners to 
Athens}, (Thucyd, vi. 2H. H4.) An,iong those prisoners were a hun*- 
dred and twenty Spaitans, who by the assistance of Nicias obtained 
their release. The I^acedicinonians subsequently recovered the 
fort of Pylos: for Anytus, who was sent wdth a squadron to suppoit 
it, finding tlie wind directly against him, returned to Athens ; upon 
w hich tlie people, according to their usual custom, < condemned 
him to die* Tins sentence, however, he commuted for a viiat 
sum of mohey, being the first who reversed a judgement in that 
manner. (L.) 

■# Cleon is represented by Cicero (Brut. 7.) as a man oif some elo- 
quence, but fttctiously disposed. According to Plutarch (Life ,of 
Nicias y he was remarkable for emptiness, arrogance, and impetuosity 
which recommended him indeed to the 
in Ujie eveiit nearly effected the i’urn, of Athi^pis.* ' ' s 

roL. n. ^ ' K ^ 
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iway»'V was satisfied, aftd next day the 

Beopli^l^^ t(i» be eonvcned : but Alcibiades, dread' 
«tg tw <8ucci^s of that audience, found an opppr- 
tipmty pf speaking with the embassadors in the mean 
llhiae,’ iinrl thus addressed them ; “ Men of Lacedse- 
4^* mon, what is it you are going to do ? Are ypu not 
** appHsed, that the behaviour of the senate is always 
** Oandid and humane to tlio.se who apply to it, 
“ ’Vjrhebeas the people are haughty and expect great 
concessions ? If you say that you are come W’ith 
full povrers, you will find them exorbitant and 
** unreasonable in their demands, lietract the» 
“ your imprudent declaration, and if you wish 
** to -keep the Athenians within tlie bounds of mode* 
ratipn, and not to have terms extorted from you 
“ which you cannot approve, treat With tliem as if 
** you had not a discretionary commission. I will 
“ use <»iy best endeavours in favour of the Lacedffi- 
moaians^.” This promise he confirmed with 
an oatfei and thus drew them over from Nicias to> 
himself. In Alcibiades they now placed an entire 
confidence, admiring both his understanding and 
his address in business, and regarding Ifim as a very 
extraordinary man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the embas- 
sadors were introduced. Alcibiades asked them in 
an obliging manner, what tlicir commission was ; 
upon which tliey answered, that “ they did not come 
“ as plenipotentiaries.*’ He then began to rave 
and storm, as if he had received, not inflicted, an 
injury} calling them faithless prevaricators, who 
were come neither to do nor to say any thing honour- 
able. The senate was incensed, the people enraged ; 
and Nicias, Who was ignorant of Alcibiarles’ impo- 
sition, |filed with astonishment and confusion at this 
changj&'J 

Th'4)iilroj)pfels of the embassadors thus rejected, 

1 , ,3* also relates tliisfaet, which recurs in the 

with iittlii..Yuriadoj^ though, he do^''aot adtuuly 
occaaiou.* ‘H’ 
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Ait:itiad^!8 was declared general, and 'soon 
tlie Argives^**, the Eleans, and the Mar}t«?teiijs 
allies to the Athenians. No body contincnded the 
manner of this transaction, but the eliect im. 
portani : since it divided and embroiled alriaost th» 
whole of Peloponnesus, in a single day lifled so 
many arms against the Lacedaemonians at Mantiqe^ 
and reinbved to siich a distance from Athens thie 
scene of war ; by which lhe» Lacedannonians, if 
victorious, could gain no great advantage, whereas a 
miscarriage would have endangered the very' being 
of their state. 

Soon afier this battle at Mantinca®®, the prin- 
cipal officers®^ of the Argive army attempted to 
abolish the popular government in Argos, and to 
take the adminisliation into their owm hands. The 
Lacedannonians countenanced the design, and as- 
sisted them to carry it into execution. But the 
people took up arms again, and defeated their new 
masters : and Alcibiades, coming to their aid, ren- 
dered the victory more complete. At the same time 
he persuaded them to extend their walls down to 
the sea, that*they might always be in a condition to 
receive succours from the Athenians : and sent them 

He concluded a league (Ol. Kxxix. t.) with these states for 
n hundred years, inserted at full length in Thucydides, from whom 
we learn that the treaties of the ancient tlrceks were not less perfect 
end explicit than uur’s. They were of as little consequence too : 
for how soon was tliat broken, which the Athenians had made witli 
the Lacedminonians ! Thucydujes enters into considerable detail 
upon this subject, (v. 46., &c.) 

Plutarcb here shows himself superior to the weakness of esti- 
mating a measure by it’s accidental success (see p. lOS., not. 79i) 
for the Athenians were beaten at Mtmtinea. The victory however, 
as appears from Thucyd. (vi. 16.), did not givetlie Lae^dsciuouians 
any great confidence in their resources.* 

Fought Ol. xc. 3., near three years afte^ the conclusion of 
the treaty with Argos. See Thucyd. vi. 66., &t. 

Those officers availed dtemselves of the eonstemation, wbidi 
seized the (foople of Argos after the loss of the *battle; and 
Lacedaemonians gladly supported them, from a persuasion that if 
the popular' government were abolkhed, and an aristO0nacy.,(|yi|ie 
that of Sparta) set up in Argos, tihey should soon be 
‘ k2 
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and?' masons from .Athens, stretntouslf 
e!iij?tiai|pmihsetf upon , this occasion^ which tende<l 
t^nereiiise his personal interest and power, as well 
ei|)Ehat^'Of his country. He advi.sed the people of 
likewise, to join their city to the sea by ^^**8 
- *"• And some one observing to the Palrcnsians, 

That) the Athenians would one day swallow them 
“ Possibly it mav be so,” said Alfcibiades, 
they wiH begin with the feet, and do it by 
ff Ifttle’and little, whereas the I^acedasmonians will 
**, hfegia with the head, and do it all at once.” He 
ji^ihorted the Athenians to assert the empire of tlie 
lihd, as well as of the sea ; and was 'ever inciting the 
young warriors to show by their deeds, that they 
remembered the oath, which they hail taken in the 
temple of Agraulos®’. That oath is, that they will 
consid^ wheat, barley, vine, and olives, as the 
boundaries of Attica ; by which it is insinuated, that 
they should endeavour to possess themselves of all 
lands, that are cultivated and fruitful. 

ButUhese bis high abilities in politics, his elo- 
quence,' his reach of genius, and -his kpenness of 
Upprehension, were tarnished by his luxurious living, 
his drinking and debaucheries, his effeminacy ol‘ 
dress, and his insolent profusion. He wore a purple 


‘ Patric was a city of Acliaia. The execution of the project 
here suj^gested by Alcibiades was obstructed by the inhabitants of 
Corhith, Sicyon, and other neighbouring states,* 

Written Aglauros in Herod, viii. 5S , Pausan. i. iv., awd Ov. 
Met. ii. TBO*, but tnore generally as by Plutarch. Ulpi. n, in his 
scholia upon Dcmo&th. Se Fais. Leg, relates the story of Agrauios, 
who devoted herself to death tor the enemies of her country ; but 
Wth some mistakes, as observed by Larcher in 1ii» notes to Bero- 
dotus^ Poiliix ix, 105.) has preserved the formula of the very 
jrallant patndtic oath taken in Iter temple, which does not 
unjusjj; clause mentioned in the text, llie divinitios 
W^ked ilpon th^ .occasion, beside Agrauios herself^ were Beliona 
and with Jithailo, Auxo, md Hegemon/ t^cs anciently 

given (es we are informed by Pausan. ix. 35.) to the ^hree Graces, 
* ’ . ' * » - most happilj* Adapted Jo the attesta- 

also Pliilostv. Vit, A^llon. iv, IJl, 
have recently eome agaiij inKK&sWms 


wpo qo However seera cnc 
tbn of f' milita^ oath. Sec 
A^i^bsieeBW'to 
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rofee with a long train, whenever , he app^red |ia ' 
puhHc. He caused the planks of his galley ^ cii^ 
away, that lie might lie the softer, his be<l not being 
place^ upon the boards, but suspended upon ^tths, 
And in the ware he bore a shield of gold, which h^ 
none of the usual ensigns of his country,,but 
their stead a Cupid bearing a thunderbolt^' 
great men of Athens saw his behaviour with ab|^p^, 
rence and indignation, and even dreaded the coiib 
sequence. They regarded his foreign manners, his 
prodigality, and his contempt of the laws, as so 
many means to make himself absolute. And Aru* 
tophanes^' well expresses, how the bulk of the 
people were disposed toward him j 

They love, they hate, but cannot live without bitn, f 

And he still more severely satirises him by the Ibli* . 
lowing allusion : 

Nurse not a lion’s whelp within your walls ; 

But, if he is brought up there, sooth the brute* 

^ • 

Both cilies and 'private persons had of old their enstgas, devices^ 
or arms. ThosSofthc Athenians were commonly Minerva, , tbe 
owl, or the olive. None but people of figure were allows to 
bear any devices ; nor even they, until they had performed some 
action to deserve them ; in the mean time, their shields were jdain 
white. Virgil applies the parmaque inglorius nlM to the pnm€tms 
Hdmor (An. ix. 54*8., where however see Heyne). Aidbiades^ 
in his device, referred to the beauty of his person and his martial 
prowess. Mottos, too, were used. The shield of Capaiieus, for 
instance, exhibited a naked man with a torch in his hand, and was 
inscribed ‘ I wiH burn the city.’ See more in Ascbyl. m 
and in Eurip. (L.) 

iM< Ricafd endeavours to account for some discrepancies in these 
trai^edians, by su|mosing thajt the first has assigned them their new 
devices, assjanoed for the siege of Thebes, while the tatter has left 
them in possession of their otd ones. On some medals of Pioele^ 
tian weJ^d a lion^ with a thunderbolt in his mouth ; which stay 
illustrate, though it does not justi%, Malherbe^s line— 
ia Jbiidfe^ Loids^ ft m comim un lion.* 

Ran. V. 4. This passage, which will remind the reader of 
Martial’s famous 

• . . ^ . Noe possum $eGum nec me te^ iv; 

k erroneoi^y put into Ae mouth of Pericles by Valf 

fieci.7.^ ' ^ 
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liis pijodigious liberality indeed, the games which 
ht* exhibited, and the other extraordinary instances 
of his munificence to the people, the glory of his 
aocfstors, the beauty of his person, and the force of 
his eloquence, together ■with his heroic strength, liis 
valour, and experience in war, so gained upon the 
Athenians, that they connived at his errors, and 
spoke of them with all imaginable tenderness, calling 
them sallies of youth and good-humoured frolics. 
Much were his confining Agatharchus the painter^*, 
until he had painted his house, and then dismissing 
him with a hamKome jirc'cnt ; liis giving a box on 
the car 1o Tanreu'^, who I'xhibitcd game-j in opposi- 
tion to him, and vied with him tor tlie piclercnce ; 
and his taking one of llie capliw* Melinn women for 
his mistress, and bringins^ iq* a child which lie had 
by her. The e were wli.it tiiev called, his ‘ good- 
Immonrcd frolics.’ iJut sorely 'wc cannot bestow 
that appellation upon liie slaughtering of all the 
males in tlic isle of Helos % who had anived at 
years of puberty, which was in ciMiseipience of a 
decree that he jn omoted. Again, when Anstophon 
h.id panned the courtosa.i Nemca with A]eil)iade.s in 
her anus, many of* the people eagerly crow'ded to 
see it } but the elder .^Vtlieuiaiis were hij.,hly dis- 
pleased, and consideied tlie.se us .sights fil only for 

Thi paiutir been familiar with Alcihiacles' inistresM. (L.) 

0 Demo*'tb. im 'iitb, wIil'u he iiLxuise mcnfionb the insult offered 
to T.mroa», and abserv<.s that tlieie then no Jaw to puni&h 
tsjch outrages. 

Th(‘ i 1 * of Mclob, 011 ^ of the Cyclades and a colony of I^acc* 
dasmoD, w’a'- hi ickadcd by Alcibiades, at the lu’ad of **)h shijxs and 
fhtKK) men (01, >f- 4.), jukI, by the help of a ri'inforccMncnt 
uudci Plu'torratcs, taken the vear iollowing. Thuc}didcb, who has 
jpvcii us m account 0 ^‘thi*. blaughterof the Mclians, {v. 114?— .116.) 
inaki^ ao mention of the <Ucreo. lie might be defeirons to have 
th j c*'rj ^bought the eflecl of a sudden transport in the Foldiery, 

utisl m deliberately cruel resolution of tlie people of Athens. 
i* Ai tidTus iii 9. calls this artht Aglaophon, and tell» the 
vry soifnewhat dilfW’entH}’, SI. Kic.irJ judicu/asly canin>,jd> the 
, " ‘ of the old Athenians and quotes Plato's Hto^/nn law mi 
iajBHubjoct» that *no piinter sliouiu spend upon a picture mtne 
(lutn three days/* 
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a .tyrant’s court, and as insults upon the laws 
Athens. Neither was it ill observed by Ardiestratiis, 
that Greece could not bear another Alcibiades.” 
When Tinion the misanthrope saw Alcibiadds, after 
having gained his ])oiut, conducted home *with 
^eat honour from the place of assembly, he did 
not shun him, as he tlid other men ; but went up to 
him, and shaking him by the hand, said, “ Go efts, 
“ my brave boy, and prosper ; for your prosperity 
“ will bring on the ruin of all tin-, crowd.” This 
occasioned various reflexions ; some laughed, others 
railed, and others were e.xtreineiy moved by the 
saying. So various were the judgements formed of 
Aicibiadcs, on account nf the inconsistency of his 
character. 

In the time of Peiicics'*’', the Athenians had 'a 
longing for Sicily; and, alter his death, they at- 
tempted it: Irecjuentiy, under pretence of succour- 
ing their allies, sending aids of men and money to 
such of the Sicilians as were attacked by the Syra- 
cusans. These .were steps to greater armaments. 
But Alcibiades inflamed this desire to an irresistible 
degtee, and persuaded them not to attempt the 
island in part and by. little and little, but to send a 
powerful fleet entirely to subdue it. He then in- 
spired the people wdtli hopes of lofty things, and 
indulged himself in expectations still more extrava- 


Periclvi*, oy Ins pnidonce and authority, had restrained this 
<ixtruvcigaiit ambition ol’ tlu ArlitMuans. He died (01. Ixxx^vii. 
i\) in the tinrd year of the Peloponnesian war* Two years uftei* 
ward, the Athenuuis sent some i»hips to llheglum, which were to 
proceed thence to the succour of the Leontines, then attacked by 
the Syracusans. Tlic year iul lowing, they despatched a 
number : and two years after that, another of a still superior 
foyce: but the Sicilians having put an end tiq> their divisioit§ii,,iand 
by the a^flvice of HennoerSates (whose speech piucydides, WJjis 
fourth book, give^ us at large) having senf hack the duet, the 
Athenians Verc so enraged at their generals fyr not. 
fluered §iejly, that they banished two of them, Pytliodoriis #ud 
^pl>ocl^ and laid a heavy fine upon Euryrnedon. infatuffed 
were they by tlieir prosperjiy^ that'ltiey 
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: for he did hot, like the ■ rest, consider Sicily 
ai'Ihe end of his wishes, but rather as an ii^trodtw^ 
tiQi;i'to “the. mighty expeditions which he had coh* 
ceiled. , So timt while 'Nicias was dissuading the 
pec^ie from the siege of Syracuse, as a business too 
difficult to achieve, Alcibiades was dreaming of 
Carthage and ofLybia ; and, after these were gain- 
ed, he projected the seizure of Italy and Pelopon* 
nesus, regarding Sicily as little more than a inaga* 
zine for provisions and W'aHikc htorcs. 

The young men immediately entered into his 
schemes, and listened with the utmost attention to 
those, who under the sanction of age related won- 
ders concerning expeditions to Sicily ; so that many 
of them sat whole days in the places of exercise, 
drawing, in the dust the figure of the island, and 
plans of Libya and Carthage. We arc informed 
nowever that Socrates the philosopher, and Meton 
the astronomer, were far from cx[)ecting that these 
wars would turn to the advantage of Athens. The 
£>riner, it should seem, was inspired with some pro- 
plj;etie notices by the Genius who attended him ; 
while the latter, infiucnccd either by reasonings 
which led him to fear what was to come, or else by 
sotpe divination connected with his art, feigned him- 
self mad, and seizing a flaming torch attempted to 
set his house on fire. Others say that he counter- 
feited no such thing, but burned down his house in 
the night, and in the morning went and entreat^ 
people to excuse his son from that campa^n, 
tMt be might be a comfort to him under his nnstor- 
tupe. this artifice he imposed upon them, and 

ed point. 

|ci9$ mucliit against his inclination, was appointed 
it«e gen^als ; for he would have declined the 
^d'.i^ been only oh account (^;his hat- 

saoleii^ of this Grenios, Plutaridi cotnp^Mt^ a se{>a- 
tns. motim imput«Nti1o Metoo ther« iiitm be litde 
gen^ mtipipf that be hia^i^ 8dopt|a 
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alcibi^i^bes. 

iiig, «uch a coUegue. The Athenians, , howev^ 
tlidaght the war would be better conducted, if they 
declined giving entire scope to the impetdosity of 
Aicibiades, and tempered his boldness with .the pru- 
dence* of Nictas. - For as to the third general Lama- 
chus, though well advanced in years, he did not 
seem ‘to fall at all short of Aicibiades in heat and 
temerity. 

Wiien they came to deliberate about the number 
of the troops, and the necessary preparations for the 
armament. Micias again opposed their measures and 
endeavoured to prevent the war. But Aicibiades 
replying to his arguments and carrying all before 
him, the orator Demostratus proposed a decree, that 
the generals should have the absolute direction of 
the war and of all the preparations for it. When 
the people had given their assent, and every tiring 
was ready for setting sail, unlucky omens occurred 
in the paiticulars of the festival, which was at that 
time celebrated. It was the feast of Adonis**; the 
women walked yi proces.sion with images, which re- 
})resented t{,ic dead carried out to burial, acting tlie 

Tlicse speeches, preserved or constructed by Tliucyd. vi, 9-^ 
18., well deserve peruxsal for the beautiful manner in which t|jey 
display the wise and cautious measures of the first, and the rash and 
arrogant impetuosity, the vis consilt expers^ of the latter.* 

On the feast of Adonis (who, from a close comparison of the 
circumstances connected with their festivals, seems to|)ave been the 
aame with the Osiris or Bacchus of the ancients) all the cities put 
themselves in moui'ning ; coffins were exposed at every door ; the 
elatues of Venus and Adonis were borne in procession, with cerj^fa 
ven^els full of earth, in which they had raised corn, herbs, And 
lettuce, and these vessels were called ‘ the gardens of Adonis.’ 
After the ceremony was over, they were thrown into the sea or some 
river. This festival was celebmted throughout all Greece ind 
iEgypt, and among the Jews too, when they Regenerated into ido- 
latry, as we learn From Ezek. viii. 14. ‘ And bmiold there sitt iho- 
men weeping for Tammua^^, that is, Adonis. (L.) Hence MUte^^s 

i^lmooth 'Adonis from' bis native rock ■ 

^ Ban purple to the sea, supposed with Wood : ^ 

, !,^Tamniuz yearlj^ wouni^. {R I* i* 4*^) 

^utsee Jlicard in foe* Hcr^. ii. 4^^ 
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4A0i^tatidns, and singing the mournlul dirges usosi] 
' ot»> such bccasions. ‘ , , • 

j. Add to this the mutilating and disfiguring of al- 
all. the statues of Mercury^, which happened 
in one night ; a circumstance that alarmed’ even 
those, who had long despised things of this nature* 
It was imputed to the Corinthians, of wliom the Sy- 
racusans were a colony ^ ; and they were reported 
to have done it, with the hope that such a prodigy 
m^ht induce the Athenians to suspend at least, and 
perhaps wholly to decline the war. But the people 
paid little regard to this insinuation, or to the dis- 
courses of those who said that there was no ill pre- 
sage in what had happened, and that it was merely 
the. wild frolic of a parcel of young fellows, flushed 
with winte and bent on some extravagance. Indig- 
nation arid fear made them consider this event not 
only as a bad omen, but as the consequence of a plot 
directed to greater matters ; and therefore both se- 
nate and people assembled several times within a few 
days, and bestowed upon every suspicious circum- 
atatlce the strictest examination. , « 

In the mean time, the demagogue Androcles pro- 
duced some slaves and sojourners, who accused 
Al^biades and Iiis friends of having defaced some 
otlier statues, and mimicked the sacred Mysteries in 
One of their drunken revels : upon which occasion 
(they said| one llieodorus represented the herald, 
rolytion the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the high- 
pdest ; his other companions attending as persons 
initiated, and being thence denominated Mystae. 
was the import of the deposition of Thessalus 

, Athenians had statues of Mercury at the doors of their 

mad^ like terminal figures of stones of a cubical fyrm, (L.) 
ai^tarmonni^d with beads of that deity. From them-Pausunias 
,{iw 3S.> this form was borrowed by the rest of the. Grcete. 
'The ^utiladim spoken of below was anterior to this, ifUid is men- 
tiofod by'^)iabyd.'’vt.S!8.^ ,{ ' ' 

Sent o^^upder ‘one dws Heraclid®. T^cyd. yi. 

'i... Strabo f.'*' . K ’’ 
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t|M5 son of€imon, who accused Alcibiades oif impie^ 
toward the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine. Tl^. 
people being much provoked at Alcibiades, and 
Andrpcles his bitterest enemy exasperating thent 
still more, he was at first somewhat disconcerted. 
But when he perceived that the seamen and sol- 
diers- intended for the Sicilian expedition were on haj 
side, and heard a body of Argives and MantincMift 
consisting of a thousand mpn declare, that they 
were willing to cross the seas and to run the risk of 
a foreign war for his sake ; but that if any injury 
Were done to him, they would immediately march 
home again, he recovered his spirits, and made his 
appearance to defend himself. It v/as now bis ene- 
mies’ turn to be discouraged, and to fear that the 
people, on account of the need which they had jof 
him, would be favourable in their sentence. Topir^ 
vent this, they persuaded certain orators not reputed 
to be his enemies, but as ill-affected to him as the 
most professed ones, to suggest to the people, “ 'Hie 
“ absui dity of. causing a general who was invested 
“ with d disci etionary power and a very important 
** command, when the troops were collected and 
“ the allies all ready to sail, to be detained while 
** they were casting lots for judges, and filling flie 
** glasses with water to measure out the time of bis 
“ defence. In the name of the gods let him sail, 
“ and at the conclusion of the war stanH account- 

able to the laws, which will still be the same.” 

5* Clepsytlrtp’, or water-clocks, wore used in the public tribunals 
at Athens, to innit the diffusion oi’ tlieir advocates. Tliose W6re 
stopped, duriiifj;' the depositions of witnesses, by an ofiicer selected 
tor that pin*p<iso iVom the inferior clas^ies of the people. See BbUux 
viih 5), s>ect. J ^Ncliines (In Ctesiph.) informs us that, in ehuiss 
relative tp' the iniViiction of the laws, the water was dividodiit^ 
three p 4 .rts; one for the accuser, the citation of the laws, and 
siMte ; another for the accused, and' Ids witnesses ; and a thirdf if 
he •PUS nptat*i{ulttcii bv the iirst decision, for the judges, \jfon 
whiLli iVfi. de roiiiTejl remarks thi^, in criminal prosecutions, the 
ju' jronounc 'tl two verdicts^ the finst on the jjfiilt, and the 
other otiftiie penalty.^ 
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Alcibi^cks easily saw their malicioi^ drift hi'aeefe? 
iwg to put off the trial, and observed,' “ That it 
<i#bula be an intolerable hardship to leave such 
^ Hi^usations and calumnies behind him, and^to be 
** '8ent out with so important a commissionV'while 
be was in suspense as to his own fate. 'I'hat he 
ought to suffer death, if he could not clear himself 
** of the charge} but if he could prove his inno- 
“ •eence, justice required that he should be set free 
from all fear of false accusers, before they de- 
“ spatched him against their enemies.” But he 
eoutd not obtain that favour. He was immediately 
ordered to set sail ; which he accordingly did, to- 
gether with his collegues, having under them nearly 
one hundred and forty galleys, five thousand one 
hundred heavy-armed soldiers, and about one thou- 
sand three hundred archers, slingers, and other 
light-armed forces, with suitable provisions and 
stdres. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at 
Bheglum. Thex'e he gave his opinion, as to the 
ntadner of conducting the war, in which he was op- 
poj^d by Nicias ; but Lamachus agreeing with him, 
hetfailed to Sicily, and made himself master of Ca- 
tt^a This was all that he performed, being soon 
summoned by the Athenians to take his trial. At 
first, as we have observed, there was nothing against 
him but flight suspicions, and the depositions of 
slfves and persons who sojourned in Athens. But 
}i|s%iemie5 took advantage of his absence to bring 

Ol- xci. % \ the «eventeenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 

; auri^irise. Thucyd. vi. 51. Upon this magnificent and well- 
fleet, ^ see die same historian, ib. fll. 43. He likewise 
Nicks gave his opinion first, in which he was opposed 
by ' lldlatdles ; and that X^aniaohus had originally a project dif^ 
feteJNSrdn^'^ bothf but at lasljfoiiied with Alcibiades. Polyientis 
( 1 40;'iBeGt, ) reSates the jstrt^geiby by which he got passion of 
tllatmia ; imd Fronting (iii*lK) infbrms uj», that he seized Agrigen^ 
tbe'fsfme a ftnber proof also of his , subultyt 

^ minority of both these writers, that took by 

Ae fcrtt of Ijjjracuse * 
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pew matter of impeachment, adding-to the 
ill^ of the statueis his sacriJcgioiis behaviour with tc^' 
spect.to the Masteries, and alleging that both thes^. 
crimes flowed from the same source a conspiracy 
to change the governmeut. All that were* accused 
of being in any way concerned in it, they committed 
to prison unheard ; and repented exceedingly, that 
thcy'had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his 
trial, and got him condemned ■ U])on so heavy a 
charge. While this fury lasted, every relation and 
friend and acquaintance of his was Very severely 
treated by the people. 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accu- 
sers, but others mention Dioclidcs and Teucer.' So 
Phrynichus, the comic poet, 

Good Hermc"', pray beware a fall ; nor break 
marble nose, lest some false Dioclides 
Once more his sliiifts in fatal poison drench. 

Mruc. 1 will : Nor e’er again shall that informer 
Teucer, that faithless stranger, boiit,t from me 
Rewards for perjury. 

• No cloar^ or 'strong evidence, indeed, was given 
by the informers. One of them, being asked how 
he could distinguish the faces of those who disfigured 
the statues, answered, that he discerned them by 
the light of the moon j which was an obvious false- 

They gave out, tliat he had entered into a conspiracy toi)e- 
iray the city to the Lacedannonians, and that he had persuaded th/e 
Argives to undertake something to their prejudice. 

Yet he mentions Androcles (viii. Oo.) as one of Alcibiades* 
most vehement foes, and with him Pythonicus is associated by Ah- 
docidcs. The successive informers, as given by M. Ricard,* were 
Andromachus (one of Alcibiades’ slaves), Teucer of Megara, 
included himself but nut Alcibiades in his accusation, Agatl&te, 
wife of Alcmaconidt s, and Lydus, a slave df Phereclus. Tcwcer 
teceived, in return, a thousand draclimas from the people. 0io^ 
elides produced one of his slaves, who declared that he had se^n bjr 
moonlight more than three hundred men employed in mutilating the 
statues^, of whom he named fortj^ and among them Andocides 
^ith, his father and many of his. 4mily; hut,Jiaving been con* 
•rioted of falsehood by Andocidei^ the accuser waa himself sen* 
lenced to deaths* 

9 ^ . 
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lko<;Kl, for it was done at the time of the moon*» 
itbangc. JEvery intelligent person exclaimed against 
such badness, but lids (k'toclion did not iu tlic 
least pacify the ])cople; (hey proceeded with the 
aafne rage and \ iolence with m hieh they had Ijcgun, 
taking informations and coinmiiting to prison aif 
whose names were given in. 

Among those who were then inipiisoned, in order 
to be brought to their trial, wa'» the orator Ando- 
cides, whom Hellanicus the hieoriun leprescut’. a' 
one of the dcscendents i.s. He was thou' iiL 

to be no friend to a pojmlar g()\ eminent, but, <t 
favourer of oligarch} . lint contributed not a 
little to his being suspected of having some concern 
in defacing the IIe» nuE was, that the great statue oi' 
Mercury placed near his house, being consecrated 
to that god by the tribe Ailgeis, was almost the 
only one, among the more remarkable, which was 
left entire. It is thei cfbre to this day universally 
called ‘ the Hermes of Andocides,’ though the in- 
scription does not authorise that title. 

It hajipened that among his brother-piisonera 
Andocides contracted an acquaintance ‘and friend- 
ship with one Timseus ; a man not equal in rank 
to himself, but of uncommon parts and a daring 
^irit. 'Ihis person advised Andocides to accuse 
himself, and a few more; because the decieepro- 
mwd impiniity to any one who should conftss and 
inform, wherca® the e\ent of tlie trial was uncertain 
to all, and much to be dreadt d by such of them as 
were persons of distinction. He represented to him, 
that it was better to save his life by a fiilsiry, than 
to auffer an iu&inous death as one really guilty ol 
the crime ; and that, with respect to the public, it 


^ The name of this man, and the event of the accusation whirl* 
he aug^eated, Vlutarrh ap^ant to have given v ith kss than his 
usual correctness no TlmaiUh is mentioned by Tliucyd. (\i. 
S7., &c^ ; and Aiidocidos himielf declares, that his advisor wa® hi* 
rousiu Charmides, and that he only accused four citiaeus, vh« 
diadad their sentence of banishment by voluntary flight.* 

18 
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wduld be an advantage^ to up a few pei^ons^ 

dubious character, in order lo rcsate n^ny go^' 
men from an enraged populace. 

By these arguments of Timaeus Andocides suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded, and informing again^ 
himself and some others, enjoyed the impunity 
promised by the decree; but ail tho.se whom he 
named were capitally punished, except a few that 
fled. Nay, to procure the greater credit to his de- 
position, he accused even his own servants. 

The fury of the people, however,- was not yet sa- 
tisfied ; but turning from the persons who had dis- 
figured the Henna:, as if it had rested a while only 
to recover it’s strength, it fell totally upon Alc^-^ 
blades. At last they sent the Salaniinian galley to 
fetch him, artfiilly ordering their officer not to use 
violence or to lay hold on his pc: .'- on ; but to behave 
to him with civility, and to acquaint him with the 
people’s Olliers that he should go and take his trial, 
and clear himself before them. For they were ap- 
prehensive of some tumult and mutiny in the army, 
now that it was in an enemy’s country; which 
Alcibiade*s, 4iad he been so disposed, might have 
raised with the utmost case. The soldiers indeed 
expressed much uneasiness, at his leaving them, 
and expected that the war w'ould be protracted tp a 
considerable lengtii by the dilatory eoun.^els ‘of 
Nicias, wdien the spur was taken away. For though 
Lamachns was vij',orous and brave, he was deficient, 
on account of his poverty both in weight and 
dignity. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked : the conse- 
quence of which was, that the Athenians could not 
take Mcsseria. There were persons in the town, 
whom Alcibiades perfectly knew to be ready to be- 

m 

How difierent from thes^ were the Athenians in the^dajrs of 
5vlicn poverty* far from operating as gn objection, gavo 
i ' to the character, and rendered it more j^e^pectable.^ 

^ itiy embarked on a vessel Cf his ow% and not oa 
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twy it; anA as 1»$ apprised some that were friends* 
to the Syj:actisans of uieir intention, the afliiir mis* 
carHed.. 

As soon as he arrived at ThuHi, lie went on hhoi e, 
and concealing himself there, eluded the ,SA-arcl» 
which was made alter him. But some person know- 
ing him, and saying, “ Will yois not then trust yonr 
“ country?” he answered, “ As to any thing else, 
I will trust her *, but with my lilo I would not 
** trust even ray mother, lost she should mistake a 
black bean tor a white one.” Being aft crw'ard 
told, that the republic had condemned him to die, 
he said ; “ But I will show them, that I am alive.” 

Tlie information against liim ran thu'; : “ Thes- 
«aUis the son ot (’imon, of the ward Lacias, ac- 
cuseth Alcibiadcs the son of (’linias, of the ward 
Scanibonis, of sacrilegiously otfcnding the goddesses 
Ceres and Proserpine, by counterfeiting their Mys- 
teries, and divulging them to his companions in his 
own house. Wearing such a robe as the high-pric'-t 
does, Avhilc he >diows the holy tl)ings, he called 
himself high-priest, Polytion toi rh-lfoaix*r, aml'llico- 
dorus of the waul Phygea heiald; and tlic rest of 
his companions lie called Mysla* ", and ‘ Breflucu 
of the secret’: in this acting contrary to the lules 
and ceremonies c.stablishcd l)v the JCumolpida*'”, the 

The Mtfsfit , or ‘ pci ^uii ucie to rcmfiiii a vcai 

under piobition, durini» winch tnia tlicv\v(ie to go no farther 
limn the veMihulo of Iho temple, nnd onl} partook tlu intuior 
Mystcncb; they weie tlmi called / popUt , and admitted to all the 
M} sterns, t\ctpt ‘^ach ah wtic ichcivtd loi the johnN. (L.) The 
intervening twelvemonth v\as a peuod ol' coiOuiutd darkness, 
anxiety, and Icuoi. The third and find ceromotiy threw open to 
the SCloetul few* the doois of the Muctiiary, and showed them the 
goddei^ in all her glor\,* 

Eumolpus, a native of Tin ace who settled at rieiisis, was 
the first who in<^titiited or arranged these ^Ivsteues of Cerch, for 
which rca«foa his dcscendents had the ciiu of them alter hmi ; and, 
on the fitUnre of hib line, those who succeeded in the function were 
likewise called Kemolpida'* (L.) See Pauwin. i. iJ8. Oftheexe- 
cration> mentioned below, the form is preserved by in In^ 
oration against Audocideb, who w^as itnpucated witlt Alcibiades iai 
Ibe occuiatlon.* 
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heral<}$ and priests at Elcusis.” As he did not tnake 
his appearai* 'e, they condemned him, co*nfisc8ted 
his goods, a.id ordered aji the priests and priestesses 
to denounce an execration against him ; which was 
accordingly done by all but Tlieano the daughter of 
Mcnon, jiriestcss of the temple of Agraulos, who 
CJlcused herself, alleging that “ she was a piicstess 
for prayer, and not for execration.” 

"While these decrees and sentences were passing 
against Alcibiades, he was at Argos j having quitted 
Thurii, to take refuge in Peloponnesus. Still how- 
ever dreading his enemies, and giving np all hopes 
of being restored (o his conntrv, lie sent to S()arta j 
soliciting permission to li\c there under the pro- 
tection of the public faith, and promising to serve 
them with more effect, than he had formerly an- 
noyed them wliile he was their enemy. The Spar- 
tans granting him a safe conduct, and expressing 
their readiness to receive him, he went thitlier with 
pleasure. One thing he ))resently brought about, 
which was to jirocurc succours for Syracuse without 
farther hesitation or delay ; having stimulated them 
to send thither Gylippiis^’*, to take upon him the 
direction of the wai, and to crush the Athenian 
power in Sicily. He next persuaded them to declare 
war against the Athenians at home ; and the third, 
and most important of his counsels was, to fortify 
Dccclea ; for this, being in the nciglibonihood (if 
Athens, was pioductive of great misclm'f to that 
connnoiiwealtli 


** Tliucyclules (vii. '27.) doe*! not inti oiluce this celebrated gew»'- 
r.tl’s name iii the speech, M’iiich he puts into Alcibiades’ mouth 
upon the occasion.* 

Agis king of Sparta, at the head of a numerous army of La* 
cedasmonians, Corinthians, and other nations of Ptloponnesus, in- 
vadrikAttica, and according to the advice \\ hich Atoihiadcs had 
givenP seieed and fortified Decelea (Ol. xci. 4*.) ; winch stood 
at an equal distance from Athens and the frontiers of Boeotia, and 
means of which the Athenians were at once deprived of tiia 
silver-mines, of the rents of their lands, and of th« succours of 
their neighbours. U farther exposed tlicir lloeU to the rapneitj^ of 
VOJ.. TTv ■ Ji 
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. These measures procured Alcibiades the public* 
approbation at Sparta, and lie was not less admired 
for hLs ftianner of living in private. By conforming 
to their diet, and other austerities, he charmed and 
captivated the people. When they saw him close 
shaved, bathing in cold water, feeding on their 
coarse bread or eating their blac'k broth, they could 
hardly belie'’e that such a man had ever kept a cook 
in his house, seen a jierfunier, or worn a robe of 
Milesian purple. It seems, that among his other 
qualifications, lie had the very extraordinary art ot‘ 
engaging the affections of those, with whom he 
conversed, by imitating and adopting their customs 
and way of living. Nay, he turned himself info all 
manners of forms with more ease, than the chamc' 
leon changes his colour. It is not in that animars 

S ower, we are told, to assume a white ^ ; but Alci- 
iades could adapt himself either to good or bad, 
and did not find any thing which he attempted im- 
practicable. Thus at Sparta lie was all for exercise, 
frugal in his diet, and severe in this manners. In 
Asia, he was as much for miith and pleasure, luxury 
and case. In I'liracc, riding and drinking were his 
favourite amusements : and in the palace of Tisa- 
phernes, the Persian grandee, he outvied the Per- 
sians tlicmsehcs iu pomp and splendour. Not that 
he could with so much ease change his real man- 


foragcTR, and .iRbrdcd u m ( lire a-.)!!! a to tliur runaway slaves, ot 
whom moie tliim 20,000 fchiolly useful artists) are baid to have 
taken refuge in that piaoo. Hut the piincipal in isfoi tune which 
happened to the Athenians, from the b('ginnm<, of llie war, was 
that wiiicli bcfcl them this \car in Sicily ; wIktc they not only lost 
the object of their expedition, togetlier with the reputation which 
they had so long maintuined, but their fleet, tlioir «inuy, and tlieir 
generals. 

This projiorty of the chameleon (an animal, by Ikiflbn called 
‘ the of the philosopher*) is attested b} modern naturalists, 
though it docs tiot appear that it always adapts it’s hue to that of 
the nmgl^uting objects. Tbht among otlici tolours however it 
omikmaUy assume a white, or rather < a lightish colour,’* is 
attestijd oy .JEman ii. as well as bjr later observations, See 
notes on Plin. H. N, viii, 3‘J.* 
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ur 

fiers, or approve iu liis heart the form w^^ich he as- 
sumed ; but» because he knew that his native man- 
ners would be unacceptable to those uilh whom he 
happened to live, he immediately confbrnfcd to the 
ways and ladiions of whatever ])lace he visited. 
When he w'as at Lacedaemon, if you rogardetl only 
hi’s outside, you would ^ay (witli theproveib) “ This 
is not the sou of Achilles, but Achilles himself!” 
'I'his mail has siiiely been broufljht up under tha 
eye of' curcfus But then, if you looked more 
nearly into Ids di .position and liio actions, you 
would exchiim 

1 he same went \/ouian si ill '' ! 

For, while king Agis was employed in a distant 
expedition, ho corrupted his wife TimaM so effectu- 
ally, lliat she was with child by him, and did not 
jiretcnd to deny it ; and when she was delivered of 
a son, though in public she called him Leotychidas, 
yet in her own* house she whispered to her female 
friends afid*to her servants, that his true name was 
Alcibiadcs; to such a degree was the woman trans- 
ported by her passion. And Alcibiades himself 
indulging his vein of mirth, used to say; “ His 
motive was not to injure the king, or to satisfy 
“ his appetite, but that his offspring might one day 
“ sit upon the throne of Lacedminon.” Agis had 
information of these matters from several hands, 
and ho w'as the more ready to give credit to them, 
because they agreed with the time. For he had 
quitted his wife’s chamber, in consequence of being 
terrified by an earthquake, and had not returned 
thjther for the ensuing tea months ; at the cod oi 

^ During the life of their legidator, the Spartans most rigidly 
obimnrsd ^ austere code of laws, but rehueed after hk death** 

This is i^ken by Etectra of Helen, in the Qrertes of Ea- 
bpides, upon her discorering the same vanity and solicitude about 
her beauty, when advanced in yean, which she bad showft when 
young. 
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Leotychidas being borri, he dcclat^d the 
chi%wa^ not his; and, for this reason, he was never 
to inherit the Spartan ci*!bwn. 

'After the miscari'iage of the Athenians in 3 icily, • 
the people of Chios, of Lesbos, and of Cyzicunj sent 
to treat with the Spartans about quitting the interests 
of Athens, and putting themselves under the protec- 
tion of Sparta. The Boeotians upon this occasion 
solicited for the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus for the 
people of Cyzicura ; but at the persuasion of Alci- 
biades, succours were sent to those of Chios before 
all others He likewise passed over into Ionia, 
and prevailed with almost the whole of that country 
to revolt ; and, attending the Lacedaemonian gene- 
rals in the execution of most of their commissions, 
he did considerable prejudice to the Athenians. 

But Agis, who was alread}' his enemy on account 
of the injury done to his bed, could not endure his 
renown ; for most of the present successes were as- 
cribed to Aldbiadcs. The great and the ambitions 
among the Spartans were indeed, in general, touched 
with envy ; and had influence enough ndth the civil 
ma^strates, to procure orders to be sent to their 
friends in Ionia to kill him. But he calmly fore- 
se^ng his danger, and cautioned by his fears, in all 
his sfeps still served the Lacedaemonians, though he 
took dare at the same time not to put himself into their 
power. Instead of that, he sought the protection of 
Tishpherncs, one of the grandees of Persia or lieuten- 
ants of the king. With this Persian he soon attained 
thO'highest credit and authority : for, being himself a 
ver^ subtile and insincere man, he admired the art and 
kedsiS^ess of Alcibiadcs. By the elegance of his con- 
yemtipn, and indeed the charms of his politeness, 
m^was gained, every heart was captivated. 
£v0p tli^o^'who feared and envied him, were hot in- 
senlible,^ pleasurein hjls company; and, while they 
eql^^d ill^ir rqseatmeitt was disarmed. Tishphert 

^ 8ee Thucyd. viii. S., &C.* 
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nes in all otiicr instances savage in his tenipcr, and the 
bitterest ene»ny that Greece ever found aAioug the 
Persians, gave niraself up so entirely to the attention 
of Alcibiades, that he even vied with and exceeded 
him in flattery. For of all his gardens tliat which ex- 
celled in beauty, which was remarkable ibr the salu- 
brity of it’s streams and the freshness of it’s meadows, 
which was set off* with pavilions royally adorned and 
retirements finished in the most elegant taste, he dis- 
tinguished by the name of ‘ Alcibiades and every 
one continued to give it that appellation. 

Rejecting therclbre the interests of Laceda'roon, 
and fearing that people as treacherous to him, he 
represented them and their king Agis in a disadvan- 
tageous light to Tisaphernes : and advised him nei- 
ther to give any effectual assistance, nor absolutely 
to ruin the Athenians, but to send his subsidies to 
Sparta with a sparing hand : that so the two powers 
might insensibly weaken and consume each other, 
and both at last be easily subjected to the king. Ti- 
saphernes readily fidlowcd his counsels, and it was 
evident ft) ^11 the world that he held him in the 
greatest admiration and esteem ; which made him 
equally considerable with the Greeks of both parties. 
The Athenians repented of the sentence, which they 
had passed upon him, because they hatl suffered for 
it since : aiul Alcibiades on his side was under some 
fear and concern lest, if* their republic were dcsti'oyed, 
he should fall into the hands of liis Lacedtemonian 
foes. 

At tliat time, the whole strength of the Athenians 
lay at fiamos. With their ships sent out thence, they 
recovered some of the towns which had revolted, 
and others they retained in their duty ; and at sea 
they were in some measure able to make head 

against their enemies. But they were afoaid of Tisa- 

• 

^ ^7 For the princely stile, in which these viceroys of Asia Minor 
lived and dwelt, see Xenoph. iv«) where he descril^es Pliar* 

nabazus* palace at Dascylus in lonia.^ 
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phelrnes, artd the Pliocnician fleet of a hundred and fifty 
aIuj)Sy wmeh were said to be advancing against them $ 
for against such a force they could not ho])e to 
defend themselves. Alcibiades, apprised of this, 
privately sent a messenger to the principal Athe- 
nians at Samos, to give them hopes that he would 
procure for them the friendship of Tisapherncs : not 
to recommend himself to the people, whom he could 
’ not trust ; but to oblige the nobility, if they would 
only exert their superiority, lepress the insolence 
of the commonalty, and taking the government 
into their own hands save themselves and their 
country 

All the officers readily embraced his proposal, 
except Phrynichus, who was of the ward l^irades. 
He alone suspecting (what was really the case) that it 
was a matter of very little con'«ecjuencc to Alcibiades, 
whether an oligarchy or a democrap' ])revailcd in 
Athens ; that it was his business, to get hini'*clf re- 
called by any means Avhatever ; and that therefore, 
by his invectives against the people,, he only sought 
to in.sinuate himclf into the good graces of the no- 
bility, resisted his suggestions. Seeing that his opi- 
nion however was disregarded, and that Alcibiades 
must certainly become his enemy, he gave secret 
intelligence to Astyochus, the Spartan admiral, of 
the double part which Alribiades was acting, juhising 
him to beware of hi', designs and to seciiie liis person. 
But he knew not that, while he uas thus betraying, 
he was himself betrayed. For Astuichus, seeking 
to make his court to Tisapherncs, init'ra.cd AJeibi- 
ad6$, who he knew had the ear of that grandee, of 
the whole aflkir. 

Alcibiades immediately despatched proper persons 
to Samos, with an accusation against Phrynichus ; 
who sefinHI no other resource, as every body wa-s 


** The whole of thi* account of Alcibiades* intiipots, to procur'* 
hit reeal to Athams, is chiedy Idlridgcd iroin Thucvdidc'-, riil. 4.5., 
ite,* 
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ugaiust him ami cx{«ressed thA utmost indignatiti^ at 
hw behaviour* attempted to cure one dvil by a 
greater. For he sent to Astyochus to conlplain of 
hi^ having revealed his secret, and to olfcr to deliver 
up to liiin the whole Athenian fleet and army. This 
treason of Plirynichus however did no injury to the 
Athenians, because it was again betrayed by Astyo- 
chus; for he laid the whole matter before Alcibiades. 
Flirynichiis had the sagacity to foresee, and expect 
another accusation Irom Alcibiades; and to be before- 
hand with him, he himsell'fbrewarned the Athenians, 
that the enemy wouhl endeavour to surprise them : 
and he therefore desired them to be upon their 
guard, to keep on board their ships, and to fortify 
their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came 
a second time from Alcibiades, advising them to be- 
ware of Phrynichus, who had undertaken to betray 
their fleet to the enemy : but they gave no credit to 
these despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, who 
perfectly kiiew.<the preparations and intentions of 
the encm% .abused that knowledge to the raising 
of such a calumny against Phrynichus. Yet after- 
ward, when Phrynichus was‘ stabbed in full assembly 
by one of Ilermon’s soldiers who kept guard that 
day, the Athenians taking cognisance of the matter 
after his death, condemned Phrynichus as guilty of 
treason, and ordered Herinon and his party to , be 
crowned for having killed a traitor 

The friends of Alcibiades, who had now the pre* 
dominant interesf at Samos, sent Pisander to Athens 
tb change the form of government, by encouraging 
the nobility to asMiinc it, and to deprive the pec^le 
of their power and privileges, as the condition upon 
which Alcibiades would procure them the friendship 
and alliance of Tisapbernes. This was the prefaeiEt 
adopted by those, who sought to introduce an oli- 

«» Sije Thucyd. viii. 92. Lycias however, the 

orutor, give ilifitTent accoumUofthis atfiur.*, -hi 
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But 1 ^'lien tbit body which were cf&Ilecl 
^^ve Thousand,’ but in fact were only * Four Hhh- 
had gotten the power' into their hands, they 
little attention to Alcibiades, and carfied on 
war very slowly : partly distrusting the citizens 
who did not yet relish the new form of government, 
and partly hoping that the Lacedajmonians, who wCi’e 
always inclined to favour an oligarchy, would not 
press them with their usual vigour. 

Such of the commonalty, as w'cre at home, were 
reluctantly silent through fear; for a mimber of 
those, who had openly opposed the Four Hundred, 
were put to death. But, when those that were at 
Samos were informed of tlie aftair, they were highly 
incensed at it, and resolved immediately to set sml 
for the Pirmus. In the first place however they sent 
for Alcibiades, and having appointed him their gene- 
ral, ordered him to lead them against the tyrants, 
and demolish their power. Upon such an occasion 
almost any other man, suddenly exalted by the favour 
of the multitude, would have thought that he must 
cbmply with all their humours ; and no4 Venture in 
any respect to contradict those who, from a fugitive 
and an exile, had raised him to be commander-in-chief 
O^^ch a fleet and army. But he behaved as became 
a i^eat general, and prevented their plunging into 
errors through the violence of their resentment. 
This care of his was, evidently, the saving of the 
edmmonwealth. For if they had sailed home, the 
enemy would have immediately seized Ionia, and 


It was at first proposed, that only the drcfts of tlie people 
^Oit|d. lose their authoruy, which was to be vested in * five thou- 
sand * of the most wpalthy, thenceforward to be reputed the pcc^le. 
But, p^het) Hsander and his associates discovered the strength of 
ihey carried it, that the old form of government ^oukl ' 
beiiisso^^f^- find that five Prytanes should be elected; that these 
fi^lshpu^lnioosei u hppdred; ftpefa of the hundred should 
‘Vhfl^ threu f and tbit die f fppr hundred ^ thus elected idiould be- 
a se^gte widt power, and should consist the five 

0$% It stkdf’ time and upon nicb mattsia as th^ diought 

* df. 68.) 
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pained t;lie Hellespont and the islands without 
fng a stroke $ while the Athenians would have been 
■engaged in a civil war, of which Athens itself must 
have been the seat. All this was prevented chie6y 
hy Afcibiadcs, who not only tried what arguments 
would do with the army in general, and informed 
them of their danger ; but applied to them one by 
one, using enlreaiies with some and force with 
others : in which he was assist cd by the loud ha- 
rangues of Thras\ bulus of' the ward Stira, who at- 
tended him throughout the whole, and who liad the 
strongest voice of any man among the Athenians. 

Another signal service performed by Alcibiades 
was, his undertaking that the Pha-nician fleet, which 
the Lacedaemonians expected from the king of Persia, 
should either join the Athenians, or at least not act 
upon the enemy’s side. In consequence of this pro- 
mise, he set out as expeditiously as possible, and 
prevailed upon Tisaphernes not to forward the ships, 
which were already come as far as Aspendus but 
to disappoint tho Lacedaemonians. Nevertheless both 
sides, arid particularly the Lacedaemonians, accused 
Alcibiades of having prevented that fleet from coming 
to their aid; for they supposed, that he had in- 
structed the Persians to leave the Greeks to dest;roy 
eacli other. And indeed it was obvious enough that 
such a force, added to either side, would entirely 
have deprived the other of the dominion of the sea- 
After this, the Four Hundred were soon dissolv- 
ed the friends of Alcibiades very readily assisting 

See TImeyd. ib. 82. 85. M. Ricard has a grave note at this 
place, upon the utility of a strong pair of lungs in an army, in jes^ 
tificatlon of Homer, who occasionally mentions a loud voice among 

( be accomplishments of bis heroes.* 

^ 7^ A maritime city of Pamphylia between Rhodes and Cypres. 
For Tisaphernes’ probable motives, upon this occasion, see Tlavyd. 
ib.87.* • • • ' , 

The, same year, ia which they were set 01. 2. 

The resu^ranst carefully distinguil^ this faction of Foar B^t^^dred 
from, the senate of the same nomN' established hytSphMi^^hich 
these tamed out during the few months they w«re^|itpower. 



who favourable to a democracy. Airf 
people ill the city not only wished, but cbm- 
iD^ded'^hini to return ; yet he thought it best to re*> 
not with empty hands, or without having effected 
^^ethirig worthy of note, but instead of being in- 
dited to the compassion and favour of the multitude, 
to give some eclat to his restoration. Setting slil 
therefore from Samos with a few ships, he cruised on 
the sea of Cnidus anti about the isle of Coos, where 
be got intelligence that Mindarus, the Spartan ad- 
miral, was come with his whole fleet toward the 
Hellespont in pursuit of the Athenians. This made 
him hasten to the assistance of the latter, and fortu- 
nately enough he arrived with his eighteen ships at 
the very juncture of time, when the two fleets having 
engaged near Abydos continued the fight from morn- 
ing until night, one side liaviug the advantage on 
the right wing and the other on the left. 

Upon the appearance of his squadron, both sides 
entertained a false ojiiuiou ol'fhe end of his coming; 
for the Spartans were cncoui aged# .and the Athe- 
bians struck with terror. But he soon ..hoisted the 
Athenian flag on the admiral-galley, and bore down 
difectly upon the Peloponnesians, who had now the 
ad^ntage and were urging the pursuit. His vigor- 
om attack put them to flight, and following them 
close he drove them ashore, destroying their ships, 
kt^ killing such of their men as endeavoured to save 
thi^selves by bwinnning : though Pharnabazus suc- 
coured them as much as he could from the shore, and 
with an armed force attempted to save their vessels. 
The event was tliat the Atlieniaus, having taken 
thirty of the enemy’s ships and recovered their own, 
erddted a trophy. 

. Alter this glorious success Alcibiades, ambitious 
to shtiw himself as soon as possible to Tisapherncs, 

^ of this irrivalof Aicib^iiies; but 
itot IM. to T&h^e a clear account of the action^ 
is’' mekiSoned however by Xenopbob, who 
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|>reparcd presents and other propcu* acknowledf^ 
»)^nts ibr hts friendship and hospitality^, and dusp 
wettt to wait upon hiih with a princely train. But 
lie was not welcomed in the manner, whicjii he et.4, 
pecte^ ; for Tisaphcrnes, who for some time had bee# 
accused by the Lacedaemonians, and was apprehen* 
site that the charge might reach the king’s ear, 
deemed the coming of Alcibiades a very seasonable 
incident; and therefore put him under ai rest, and 
confined him at Sardis, thinking that this injurious 
proceeding would be a help to clear himself. 

Thirty days afterward, Alcibiades liaving by some 
means or other obtained a horse, escaped frofo bis 
keepers, and fled to Clazoinenae ; and, by tvay of re- 
•\’'cnge, pretended that Tisaphemes had privately’’ set 
him at liberty Thence he passed to the place, 
where the Athenians were stationed ; and being in- 
formed, that Mindarus and Pharnabazus were toge- 
ther at Cyzicum, he showed the troops that it was 
neccssaiy for them to fight both by sea and land, 
nay perhaps eve® with stone- walls, in order to, come 
at their esicjnies : for, if the victory were not com- 
plete and universal, they could get no money. He 
then embarked the forces, and sailed to Proconesus ; 
wliere he ordered them to take the lighter Vessels 
into the middle of tlie fleet, and to have a parlicuW 
care, that the enemy might conceive no suspicion of 
his coming against them. A lica\y and sudden rain, 
which happened to fall at that time, together 'with 
dreadful thunder and darkness, was of great service 
in cov'ering his operations. For not only were the 
enemy ignorant of“ his design, but the Athenians 
themselves, whom he had ordered in haste on boards! 
did not immediately perceive that he was under adl* 
♦Soon afterward the weather cleared up, and the Pelo- 
j>onnesiaa ships were seen riding at anchor in the 

• 

For; a more particulalr detail the chiUtequenoM of the 1s*t 
action, -sM Xenoph {ShXv; i.) v^ose audihrity i%i'of!,co^tM, ia 
every Uepect superior to t!»t of JmyiBBnik (>. 40. tbo 

circuiostaaces io which they dif&r.** . '’ff' 
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rottd of Cyzicuiti. Lest the enemy therefore should 
bo alarmed at the largeness of his fleet, and save 
thcinscWcs by getting on shore, he directed many 
of the officers to slacken sail and keep out of sight, 
^I'hile he showed himself M’ith only tbrty shijis, and 
challenged the Laced:cinonians to the combat. This 
stratagem had it’s efTeet; for, despising the small 
number of galleys which they &aw, they immediately 
weighed anchor and engaged : but the rest of the 
Athenian ships coining up during the engagement, 
the Lacedaemonians were struck \\ilh terror, and 
fled. Upon which Alcibiades, with twenty of his best 
ships breaking through the midst of them, hastened 
to the shore, and disembarking pursued tliose who 
fledii'oin the ships, and slew groat numhersof them. 
He likewise defeated IVI indarns and riiarnabazus, 
who came to their succour. Mindarus made a brave 
resistance, and was slain, but Phaniabazus saved 
himself by flight. 

The Athenians remained masters of the dead 
and of the spoils, and took all thij, enemies’ ships. 
Having also possessed themselves of Cyzicuin, which 
was abandoned by Phaniabazus, and deprived of the 
assistance of the Peloponnesians (now almost all cut 
oflP)» they not only secured the Hellespont, but en- 
tirely cleared the sea of the Lacedmmoniaus. The 
letter also was intercepted, which in the Laconic 
stile was to give the Plphori an account of their mis- 
fortune. “ Our glory is faded. Mindarus is slain. 
** Our soldiers are starving ; and we know not what 
** 8.tep tojtake.” 

On the other hand, Alcibiades’ men were so elated 
ftod took so much upon them, because they had al- 
ways been victorious, that they would not vouchsafe 

01. xeii. S. I have preserved in the word ‘ dead’ the nxMv 
of the original, for the sake of remarking (with M. Ricard) tno 
religious attention paid by the ancients to the bodies of the deceas- 
ed ; whic^ they acoountM it so disgracetbl to leave onburied, or in 
the enemiea' power, that the Athenians ibr a neglect of the former 
Idnd, after the battle df Argintuse, sentenced their victorious geae-t 
sab to death.* 
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even to mix with other troops which h^d be§n some< ’ 
times beaten. It happened not long before, that 
Thrasyllus having miscarried in his attempt upon 
Ephesus, the Ephesians erected a trophy of iirass in 
reproach of the Athenians Alcibiades’ soldiers 
therefore upbraided those of Thrasyllus with this 
amir, magnifying themselves and their general, and 
disdaining to join the others, cither in the place of 
exercise or in the camp. But soon afterward, whcti 
Pharnabazus with a strong body of horse and foot 
attacked the forces of Thrasyllus who were ravaging 
the country about Abydos, Alcibiades marched to. 
their assistance, routed the enemy, and together 
with Thrasyllus pursued them until night, lie then 
admitted Thrasyllus into his company, and with 
mutual civilities and satistaction they returned to 
the camp. Next day he erected a trophy, and plun- 
dered the province which was under Pharnabazus, 
without the least opposition. The priests and priest- 
esses he made prisoners among the rest, but dis- 
missed th§in without ransom. Thence he intended 
to proceed £fnd lay siege to Chalcedon which had 
withdrawn it's allegiance from the Athenians, and 
received a Lacedsemonian garrison and governor; 
but being informed that the Chalcedonians had col- 
lected their cattle and corn, and sent it all to their 
Bithynian friends, he led his army to the frontier of 
the Bithynians, and despatched a herald before him 


Trophies had previou?ly been of wood, tliat time* might gra- 
dually efface those memoriais of natioiiai hostility ; but the Ephe- 
sians erected this of bras^, to perpetuate the Athenian infamy : and 
it was this new and mortifying circumstance, with which Aicibi* 
ades’ soldiers reproaclicd those of Thrasyllu-s. (Diod xiii.24.) (L*) 
Plutarch elsewhere states, that the Greeks did not approve tl|ose« 
who first introduced into tliese, erections the more durable mat<^rbls 
of stone ai^d iron, in which he is confirmed by Cicero (De Inv^t. 
ii» ^*) Rom^ agreed with thenfin this 

^pears a passage o|r, Strabo iv., and Casaub* m lap*^ '#ho 
quotes iii. 2., to thesame 

A elty on the right of4ho Bosporus, & passing 
pontis tp fSe Euxlne sea,^' 7 f ' '' ' ' i ‘ 
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to suniijion tllfem to surrender it. They, drcjuliiiff 
his resciitincnt, gave up the booty, and entered into 
on alliance with him. 

After Ihis he returned to the siege of (’iu^cedon, 
and enclosed it with a wall which reached from sea 
to sea. I’harnabaziis advanced to ivise the siege ; 
and Uipj)Ocratcs, the governor, sallied out with his 
whole foi ee to attack the Allieiiians. But Alcihiades 
drew up lus army so a^ to engage them both at once, 
and defeated them both ; Pharnabazus bettikiug hiir- 
self to a shameful flight, and Ilipiioeiates, w'itii a 
great part of his troop*, being slain in the battle, 
ile then sailed into the Hellespont, to raise contri- 
butions in the towous upon the eoast. 

In this voyage, ho look Sclybria”’’; but, in the 
action, uunccessaiily c\j>osed himself to considera- 
ble danger. The pel sous, who had promised to sur- 
render the town to him, agreed to give him a signal 
at midnight with a lighted torch : this they were 
obliged to do before the time, from apprehension of 
one of their accomplices, w ho suddenly altered his 
mind. The torch tiicrefbic being held bp before the 
army was ready, Alcibiadcs took abouff thirty men 
with him, and ran to the walls, having ordered the 
rest to follow as fast as possible. The gate was im- 
mediately opened to him, and twenty of the con- 
spirators lightly armed having Joined his small com- 
pany, he advanced with great spiiit; but he soon 

I icrccived the Selybrians, with their weapons in their 
lauds, coming fb’ward to attack him. As to stand 
and fight promised no so.l ol’ success, and he who to 
that day h'ad never been deteated did not choose to 
fly, he ord ‘red a ti umpet to command silence, and 
proclamation to be made, that “ the Selybiians 
** should not, under the p.iin of tlic republic’s high 
“ displeasure, take up arms against the Athenians.” 
Thi^ instautljrdampcd their inclination to the com- 

* By Xendpiion called Sclymbda, a cit) of 'nitace an the co«si 
jnf die Fro|>ontic,*' 
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luti partly from a supposition that tlic ^}i6lc Atlw- 
nian army was within the walls, aud partly 'from thi» 
hopes wliich they conceived of obtaining tMerable 
terms. Mliilc they were join! ly arranging these mat- 
ters, tiic Athejiian army ariivcd; and Alcibiados, 
rightly conjecturing that the inclinations of the Sely- 
brians were for peace, was afraid of giving the 'I'lira- 
cians (who from a particular attachment to his person 
had come down in eonsitlerable imnd)ers to sciwe 
under him as xoluntccrs) an oj)portunitv of* plunder- 
ing the town, lie f heref’ore ‘■cut them ail away j and 
upon the submission of the Selybriaus preserved tin m 
from being pilhiged, demanding only a simi of mone_\ , 
and leaving a garrison in the })lacc. 

In the mean time the other geneials, who were 
carrying on the siege of t’lial(‘edon, caine to an 
agreement with Pharnaba/us uptm liie following con- 
ditions; namolv-. that he should ])'s them a se.iii of 
money, that the Ciialeedonians should return fo liivir 
allegiance under the republic oi' Alliens, aud lli.U 
no injury should be dune to the pro\ nice ru wlneii 
PharnabffiJiig was gov ernor ; he iindcrtaKing, tliit tlie 
Athenian embassadors should be conducted safe to 
the king. Upon the ret uni of Aleibiadcs, Pharna- 
bazus desired that lie too wouUl swear to the per- 
formance of the articles, but /ycibiades insisted that 
Pharuabazus should swear fist, \fhen the treaty 
liad been reciprocally confiriued by an oath, Alci- 
biadcs went against IJvzaniium vJiich liul icvolled, 
aud drew' a line of ciicumvailii'iio'i about the cifv. 
While he was thus tMuploycd, Anaviiaus, L}eurgus, 
and some others secretly piomi>cd to dciivei up 
the ))lacc, on condition liial he would jiicscrve it 
from being plundered. Upon v.liich he caused it to 
be reported, that ceitain weighty and unexpected 
affairs called him back to Junia, and set sail in tht; 
flay-time with his whole fleet ; but retarniog at night 

• *® Cydon, Aiistou, and Anaxicrates, according fo Xonophon, 
whom Plutarcli has almost exactly followed ia this part of Ins 
narrative.* 
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h^disemhafliMyHh i^^ and postinj^ 

ti{^ under the walls commanded them not to raaUfe" 
the, least noise. The ships at the same time made 
fSf the harbour, and the crews pressing in wit^h loud 
shouts and much tumult astonished the Byzantines, 
who expected no such matter. Thus an opportunity 
was given to those within the walls, who favoured the 
Athenians, to receive them with the utmost security, 
while every body’s attention was engaged upon the 
harbour and the ships. 

Tire affaii' did not pass, liowcvcr, without blows. 
For the Tclcponncsians, Boeotians, and Mcgarcn- 
sians^ who were at Byzantium, having driven the 
ships’ crews back to their vessels, and perceiving that 
the Athenian Jand-tbrccs had ad\ancc(l iiito the town, 
charged tliem likewise with great vigour. The dis- 
pute w'as sharp, but victory declared for Alcibiades 
and Theramenes ; the fornmr of wliom commanded 
the right wing, and the latter the left. About three 
hundred of tlic enemy, who survived, were taken 
prisoners. Not one of the Byz{in,tines, after tiie 
battle, was cither put to death or banished'^ for the 
terms, upon which the town was given up were, that 
the citizens should not be dcpi'iv ed of any part of 
their property. 

Hence it was that,,^when Anaxilans was tried at 
Lacedaemon fiir treason, he made a defence which 
reflected no disgrace upon his past behaviour ; for 
he told them, “ That not being a Lacedaemonian 
but a Byzantine, and seeing not Lacedaemon but 
Byzantium in danger — it’s communication with 
“ those that might have relieved it stopped, and the 
“ Peloponnesians and Breotians eating up the provi- 
sjons that Avere left, while the Byzantines with their 
“ wives and children were starving — he had not bc- 
trayed the tpwn to an enemy, but delivered it from 
** cal8{|ii|y anC war in tbi$ imitating the worthiest 
** men i^morig,^e Laced^gmians, whosertole rule 
^ of jas|ioe honopr w|is W all possifciie mefiBs 
*(; to .swe their cbt#try.” The Lace<la»noiuan8 
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^vere so much pleased with this speech/ that thffr 
acquitted hint and all that were concefuod with 
him. * 

Alcibiades now desirous to sec his native, country, 
and sfill more desirous to be seen by his countrymen 
after so many glorious victories, set sail with the 
Athenian fleet Imng round with many shields and 
other spoils of the enemy ; a threat number of shijts 
that he hud taken making up llie rear, and the flags 
of many more which he had destroyed being carried 
in trium[)h ; fltr all of them together were not fewer 
than two hundred. 13iit ai to what is added by Puris 
the Samian (who boasts of his being descended 
from Alcibiades), that the oars kept lime to the flute 
of Chrysogoims, who had been Aictorious in the 
Pythian games ■, that ('allipide^ the tragedian atliicd 
in his biKskins, magnificent robes, and other thea- 
trical ornaments, gave oiders to tIiOse who laboured 
at the oars; and tliat the admiral-galley entered the 
liarbour with a jtiirplc sail, as if the whole had been 
a drunken frolic * tliesc are pai tieidars not mentioned 
cither by '^’hedpompus, Epliorus, or Xenophon'’’. 
Neither is it probable that at his return from exile, 
and after such uiislbrtnncs as he had suffered, he 
would insulr the Atlienians In such a farce. On the 
otiicr hand, he approached with some /‘ear and cau- 
tion ; nor did l»e venture to disemharl: until, as he 
stood u])on the deck, he naw hi> cousin Enryplolemns, 
with many other; o/‘ his fiieiuls and relati')!!''', com- 
ing to recei\e and invite him on shore. 

When he had lauded, the multitude who ad\anccd 

** By a very circuitous course, however, as we from Xeno- 
phon; that he miohl ccilict some j.hii Icr, and 'it the siiroe time 
procure farther iuibrniation on tht f abject oa hio u turning jtu* 
pularity.* 

** As Justin and Athenacus (xii. 9.) arc pqvndly silent upon these 
particularSi we must conclude with Tlntarrh tlmt Duns, thoudi 
coni\nen(Jo4 by Cicero (Ep* acj Att. vi. 1, Sec p. 42* tu)t. 76.) tor 
hjs accuracy, aiid support^rt by DioJ. 'Sic. lus exag- 
gerated a little, in to tito memory of his vautlted 

oestor.* 

voih n. M 



t& ^eet him i!!^ not vouchsafe so mhch as to tools' 
li^n the other generals, but crowding up toWn^ 
hatted him with shouts of joy, conducted him 
way," and crowned him with garlands ; , while 
tfibse tlmt could not come up so close viewed him at 
a distance, and the old men pointed him out to the 
young. Many tears were mixed with the public joy, 
and tiic ittemorj of past misfortunes accompanied the 
sfense of their present success. For they concluded 
that they should not have miscarried in Sicily, nor 
indeed liave failed in any of their views, if they had 
tofl^ the direction of affairs and the command of the 
forces to Alcibiades : since now having exerted him- 
self in behalf of Athens, when it had almost lost it’s 
dominion of the sea, was hardly able to defend it’s 
own suburbs, and was moreover harassed with intes- 
tine broils, he had raised it from that low and ruib- 
ous condition, so as not only to restore it’s inai'i* 
time power, but to render it victorious every where 

by land. ' , , 

The act for recalling him from •banishment had 
been passed at the motion of the son ^ of 

Call®sehrus®^ as appears from his Elegies, in whicli 
be reminds Alcibiades of his service : 

' ' H'aou do more in hapless exile mourn, 

, , The praise ss mine ; 1 seal’d your glad return. 

The people presently meeting in full assembly, 
Alcibiades entered, and having pathetically bewailed 


*' This Critias was urrcle to Plato’s mother, and the same whom 
be intioduces in his Dialogues. Though now the frlrad of Aki- 
llides yet (as the lust of power destroys all ties) when one m the 
'•^irtis 'Tyrants,’ he became his bitter enemy, and sending to Ijy- 
him that Athens would never be quiet, nor 'Sparte 
was destroy ed* Critias was afterward slam 
delivered Athens from that tyranny. ' 
cojmpo^ some elegies, of, which'' ^the- 
t^r'esorved ' n??cral frajgmcntsw CallSBScfihis 





hfs sufferings, veyy mcN^estly complained of tlieir 
tCi^tment^ asaibiug all to his own hard forttine au'4 
the influence of some envious dremon. He thcti 
proceeded to discuss the hopes and designs^ of theiir 
enemies, against whom he used Ins utmost ende^ 
rours to animate them. With this harangue the^ 
were so highly delighted, that they placed upon hi3 
head crowns of gold, and gave him the absolute 
cobnnatid of their forces both by sea and land* 
They likewise decreed that his estate should be 
restored to him, and that the Eumolpidae and 
the heralds should take off the execrations, which 
by order of the people they had pronounced against 
him. While tlie rest were employed in expiations 
for this purpose, Theodoras the high-priest said, 
“ For my part, I never denounced any curse 

against him, if he did no injury to the common- 
“ wealth 

Amidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, 
some people were still uneasy, looking upon the 
time of his return as ominous. For on that very day 
was kept the Piynteria or ‘ purifleation,’ of the 
goddess Mmerva. It was the twenty-fifth of Thar- 
gelion, when the Praxiergidae perform those ceremo- 
nies which are not to be revealed, disrobing the 
image and covering it up. Hence it is, that th^ 
Athenians of all days reckon this the most unlucky, 
and take the greatest care not to transact busine^ 
upon it. And it seemed that the goddess did not 
receive him graciously, but rather with aversion, 
since she hid her face from him. Notwithstanding 


This, at such an enthusiastic raoment, was an adventureos, 
but a very honourable declaration ; implying that w the or^j^iafl 
cui^'watt condition^, it could neither fall upon the int)bcenLn<^ 
be retracted or diverted from the ^'flty.* ' 

On tjiat day, when the statue of ‘ 

(whence the name of the festltral), tW jRM 

with a cotid, to denote that.tbOT were #htrt aS 
all inauspicious days: 
l^ause wu<;j^ first, wjt “ 
rraxierghbe weie ^ mitbps^' 

M 
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«]1 this, every thing succeeded according to his wish ; 
three hundred galleys were inainicd, and ready to 
put to *8ea again : but a laudable zeal detained him 
until the* cclel)ration of* the ftfysfoiies'*. Far after 
the Laecila*inonians had f<>rtiflcd Decclea, which 
cunnnauded the roads to KJeusis, llic least was not 
kept w'ith it’s usual pomp, because they were obliged 
to conduct the procession by sea; the saciificcs, 
dances, and olher ceremonies perh)riucd on the 
Sacred Way, while the imago of IJacchus was carried 
in procession, being on that account necessarily 
omitted, Alcibiadcs therefore jtidged it would be 
'an act conducive to tlie honour of the gorls, and to 
his reputation with men to res! ore those rites to 
their due solemnity, by condticting the procession 
with his army and guarding it against the enemy. 
I'hns, cither king Agis wonltl be cheeked and hnm- 
bled,‘ifhc snireicd it (o pass unmolested; or if he 
attacked the convoy, Aleibiades w'onJd have a light 
to maintain in the cause of piety and religion, for 
the greatest and most \enci able of Mysteries, in the 
sight of his countr), and all his fcdlow-ci+i/cns would 
be witucsScs of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and com- 
municated his design to the Eumolpi<l,‘U and the 
heralds, he placed sentinels upon t-hc eminences, 
and sent out his advanced guard as soon as it was 
light, lie next took the priests, the j)ersons initi- 
ated, and those who had the charge ol’ initiating 
othei's; and cohering them with his l()rccs, led them 
on iti regular onler and profound silence ; exhibiting 


TIk* of Cc‘rc«5 and Pro<^erpIne continued n'no days. 

On tl»c s'Ktli r^e of l]i»cchus, or IjccIui^, u Iiom they supposed 
t(k 1)0 )*i>u of Jnjhti'r ..nd t'erc**, was caviled in procpfe-sioii to 

The tti.il f icchub was aNo occasional I \ app'ied to 
Iho byintt'i^ung during tin*' pi’occssinw, mid even to the dey upon 
wlueh ii Ukik pl«db,^ 

bait boon coublijcrably Mtllicd, in a religious rcspcei, 
by ihe'ctmrgos reluthe to tlio luutilaiMi of the Ilemiiv, and tap 
tuoCuWJod of the brought Against him in hib earlier 
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in i^Uat march a .spectiacle sa hallowed ^ awl augnst, 
tiiat those who did not . envy him declared, he hacf 
performed not only the office of a general hut of a 
high-priest. Kot one of the enemy dared to attack 
him, fftid he conducted the procession hack m safety } 
which both exalted him in his owu thoughts, an4 
gave ±he .soldiery such an opinion of him, that thc^ 
considered theinselves as invincible while under Ins 
command. And he gained such, an influence over 
the mean and indigent part of the people, that they 
were passionately desirous to see him invested with 
absolute power ; insomuch that some of them ap* 
plied to him in person and exhorted him, in order 
to quash the malignity of envy at once, to abolish 
the privileges of the people and the laws, and to 
quell those busy spirits who would otherwise be 
the ruin of the state ; for then he might direct affairs 
and proceed to action, without fear of groundless 
impeachments. 

What opinion he himself entertained of this pro* 
posal, we know not ; but the principal citizens were 
so apprehensive' of his aiming at arbitrary power, 
that they got him to embark as soon as possible i 
and, the more to expedite the matter, they ordered 
among other tilings that, he should have the choice 
of his collogues Putting to sea therefore with 
a fleet of a hundred ships, he sailed to the isle ot 
A ndros, where he fought and defeated the AndrianS| 
and such of the Lacedmmonians as gave them assist- 
ance. But yet he did not take the city, which 
furnished his enemies with the first ground- for the 
charge subsequently brought against him. If ever 
man indeed w-as mined by the high distinction of 
his character, it was Alcibiades Ifor liis continua} 

^ Aristocrates and Adima^tiis, as Xenopho^^^ inform^ us ; 
jthose on^Jy authorised to share m the command W lartd.’*'' ’ " " | \ 

It was not altogether the .univem^ty of his tjuki 

rendered Ai^ibiadea suspected^ he fell short of ex<* 

bcctation. Tlie duplicity pf Jiis charncter is |>byieii| iVoin the 
prhoJe account of his Hfe, lie paid uol |l|e leest td veracity 



l^ccesses ha;d inspired 8ii<i!i ad^6piniot{ of hl^our^j*, 
iri|jegrity,,and capacity, that ’wienevei‘ he afterwpd 
l^penea to fail in what he undertook, it was shsi 
^^ted to be ftom want of inclination, and t^o oino 
^puld believe it was from want of ability; they 
Impught nothing indeed too haM for him, when he 
c^pse fb e^iert himself. They hoped also to hear 
Chios was taken, and ail Ionia reduced ; bnd 
gfew impatient, when every thing was not despatched 
fs .suddenly as they desired. They never considered 
tjlip smallness of his supplies, and that having to can;y 
pp the war against people who vrere supported by 
^he treasury of a great king, he was often constrained 
fb ouit his camp, in brder to procure thoney add 
provisions. 

This it was, which gave rise to the last accusation 
^gainst him. Lysander the Lacedaemonian admiral, 
out of the money ^hich he received from Cyrus, 
rjaised the wages of each mariner from three oboli a 
^^y to four, whereas it was .with difficulty that Alci- 
.bi^es paid his men three. The^ latter therefore 
Wipnt into Caria to raise money, leaving the fleet in 
i^harge with Antiochus ®“, who was an experienced 
pilot indeed, but in other respects esteemed rash and 
ipeonsiderate. For though he had been exjiressly 
commanded by Alcibiades to let no provocation 
ftom the enemy induce him to hazard an engage- 
ment, yet in contempt of his orders, having taken 
^me troops on board his own galley and one more, 
be stood tor Ephesus where the enemy lay, and as 
|ie saOed by tne heads of their ships insulted them 
']^tb by words and actions in the most insufferable 

f janri^,’ . L^ander sent opt a few ships to pursue 
un V out, bs ifhe whole Athenian fleet came dp to 

' ia is not to be wondered at, that such 

' him continutdly obnoxious to the 

t ,^aspi^ , 

lmlH*w}ji&'Who (tian^ht the ^ forldw. (I") Xenophon 
.fa>a^,finaen.Bh^; apa with his Itect, 
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Astjfocliui, ot}^ 4,lic mt of his, a,vji 

gi^oed complete vj^^ry. He sJe^ Antiochu$ 
hjik$elf, took mi|n; slii^ and.^mcn, a^nd q^ected » 
trophy. Upon this disagreeable intelligence, Alci- 
biades returned to Samos, whence he moved with th^ 
■^hole fleet to offer Lysander battle. But Uysander, 
content with the advantage which he had gained, djd 
,UOt tliink proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies, which Alcibiadcs had in the 
army, Thrasybulus the sou of Tiirasou being the 
most determined quitted the camp, and went to 
Athens to impeach him. To incense the people 
against him, he declared in full assembly, that Aid* 
blades had been the ruin of their aflairs, and the 
cause of losing their ships, by his insolent behaviour 
in command, and by leaving the direction of every 
thing to persons who had gained the. greatest cretht 
with him, through the mere merit of drinking deep 
and cracking seamen’s jokes } while he was securely 
ranging in quest of money, indulging his love of 
liquor, or abandoning himself to his pleasures wdth 
the couatc-sans of Ionia and Abydos : and this at a 
time, when* the enemy was stationed at a small dis- 
tance from his fleet. It was also objected to him, 
that he had built a castle in Thrace near the city of 
Bisanthe, to be made use of as a retreat for himself, 
as if he either could not or would not live any 
■longer in his own country. The Athenians givipg 
car to these accusations, to show their resentment 
and dislike to liim, appointed new commanders of 
their forces ®‘. 

Alcihfadcs was np sooner informed of this than, 
consulting his own safety, he entirely quitted the 
Athenian army *■* j and, having collected a band of 

Ten in nunvber ; Coijuini, Diomedon, pericleB, fira- 

*iaides, Aristocrates, Arche8trdtii|s, Tbr^ibyias,. j|ad 

Aristogenes. (Xenoph L)* ■ • . 

9* Taking with hipi a ki«?j^e jgalWj i” wjhwsb^he r^ired to, the 
yorts he tmd buij|f*;proteWy wjite taeviaw of waktog of 

‘ ' ''it -i'C ,«a'- 
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letangi^^ war m Ms owil>aecolitt ajg^nst 

those IFhraciaQs who acknowled^d no khij^t. 
th? bo<]Ml^, which he took, he raised immense sUths; 
and, a^ tbe same time, he defended the Grecian 
0er j^^hst the barbarians. 

' ' 'Tydeiis,' Menander, and Adimantiis the new-made 
generals, being now at yEgos-Potamos with all ‘the 
ships. which the Athenians had left, used to Stand 
dot 'eariy every morning and offer battle to Lysan- 
der, whose station was at Lampsacus, and then to 
return and pass the day in a disorderly and careless 
, manner, as if » they despised their adversary. This 
seemed to Aldibiades, who was in the neighbour- 
hood, a matter not to be treated negligently or with- 
dut notice. He therefore galloped over and told 
the generals®', “ He thought their station by no 
“ means safe in a place, where there was neither 
town nor harbour ; that it was very inconvenient 
** to have their provisions arul stores from so distant 
a place as Sestos, and extremely dangerous to let 
** their seamen go ashore and wander about at their 
pleasure ; while a fleet was watching their mo- 
** tions, which was under the orders of one man and 
** -the strictest discipline imaginable. He advised 
f* thep), then, to remove their station to Sestos.” 
The generals, however, paid no attention to what he 
said ; and Tydeus was so insolent as even to bid 
him begone, for that they, not he, were now to give 
orders. Alcibiades, suspecting that there was some 


Plutarch here passes over almost three years ; namely, the 
twenty-fitUi’of the rdoponnesian war, in which Conon, after some 
irruptions into the enemy’s territory, was detested by Callicratidas ; 
t|ie twenty-sixth^ ip which the Athenians obtained Uie victory at 
Arglnusie^ and |^t six of the ten generals to death (as stated m a 
iipi|rpier.j|M^ upon a slight gccusation of their collegue 

nndt^Prfy the whole , t^mtityrseventh, toward the end 
AthdniaBi,it^d to j^os-Fotamos fa place on the 
bairaeif of the He^s^ppp^ opposite Lampsacus) as here mentioned. 

The dffio^'t^the heea of the Grecian armies and navy.are 
soesetimes'cidl(^.ff|ffpar^’ somothnes * jamMa,* because 
. cmamtmly.oooUppl^limly sea'fudlai^ ^ 
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T' 

tflswAerysp'i®'- the case, retired i telHng bis acquaintii^' 
afiee, conducted him. out of the camp, that if he 
had not been so grossly insulted by the ^nerals, be 
would in a few days have obliged the Liinedsemo* 
mans, nowever unwilling, either to eomio to wx 
action at sea, or else to quit their ships; This 
though to some it appeared a vain boast, ’was 
others deemed not at ail improbable, since he mi^^ 
have brought clown a number of Thracian archeii^ 
and cavalry, to attack and harass the Lacedaemonian 
camp 

The event quickly evinced the coiTCCtness of his 
judgement with regard to the errors which the Atlien* 
ians had committed. For Lysander falling upon 
them, when they least expected it, eight galleys 
<my escaped*® along with Conon; the rest, ndt 
much fewer than two hundred, were taken and dktr 
ried away together with three thousand prisoners^ 
who were subsequently put to death. And within a 
short time Lysander took Athens itself, burned the 
shipping, and depiolished the Long Walls 

Alcibiades alarmed at this success of the Lacedae- 
monians, wfio were now masters both at sea and 
land, retired into Bithynia. Thither he ' ordered 
much treasure to be sent,' and took large sums along 
with him, but left still more behind in the castle 
where he had resided. In Bithynia he once more 
lost the chief part of his substance, being stripped 
by the Thracians there ; which determined him to 
go to Artaxeirxes, and implore his protection, 
imagining that the king upon trial would find him 

95 When a fleet remained for some time at one particular station^ 
there was generally a body of land-forces, and part of the mariners 
likewise, encamped upon thi^shore. 

, 96 There was a ninth shi^, called Parahts,; Which escaped 
carried the news of their dellat to Afjiens, Conon himsc^ 
retired to Cyprus, where Eysi^ras was then king- See tlie 
Lysander, in the sequel of the work* ' 

This event toc)t pla^e Oh xciih in tite ttventy^eighth yhar 
jbftbewar.* ^ '■v ' 



Bdfr gcaj^ te sc^it the king’««i»jii api^st 

hip ei|fi^)fraen, as' l?&eraistocl^ bad done, ^ buh for 
1^ ennic^ against its worst enemies. Fbariiabaeus, 
h^<e0licludeid, was likely to procure him a safe con^ 
ji^tp and he therefore went to him iii' Phry^a, 
aifaere he stayed some time, making his court todiim, 
aiffd^ receiving marks of respect. , 

was a grief to the Athenians, to be deprived of 
^eir ' power and dominion : but when Lysander 
f«lfoed them also of their lil)erty, and put their city 
under! the authority of thirty chiefs, they were still 
piore piiserably amicted. Now their affairs were 
sained, they perceived with regret the measures 
ivhicbj would have saved them, and wltich they bad 
neglected to adopt; now they acknowledged their 
}>]in(b^s and, errors, of which they looked upon their 
secoOd quarrel with ALcibiadcs as the greatest. They 
bed .cast him off, without any offence of his : their 
;ftnger had been grounded upon the ill conduct of his 
lieutenant in losing a few snips, and theirtown con- 
duct bad been still worse in depriving the common- 
llneeltii of the most excellent and valiant of all it’s 
Yet amidst their present misery one slight 
^fflpae of hope remained, that whhe Aldbiades sur- 
Jvived, Athens ’Could not be utterly undone. For 
be, who before was unwilling to lead an inactive 
4bou^ peaceable life in exile, would not now , if his 
|Bwn affairs w^e upon any tolerable footing, sit still 
latid see the insolence of the Lacedaemonians and 
(the madness of the Thirty Tyrants, without attempt- 
•ing r^edy. Neither was it at all unnatural 
|for tbl'inuldf^e to dream of such relief^^since those 
thejp^ves were so aolicitous to inquire ^ier 

*!..r * i 

i I^utarc^, <iu^ in of Themistocles, follpvr& 

wt)»*re]^res(!iiils Artftncerxes as having just succeeded 
f^ierxes, Persian Court. $00 a 

•ifeier . >v;v ^ i r ' * 
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and gave so much attetlttoii io tfhat h<j 
was d<|ng or projecting^ » • 

At last, Critias represented to Lysander tlrat the 
Lacedemonians could never securely enjojf^Ae em- 
pire of (ireece, till the Athenian detnoeraey wa« 
absolutely destroyed ; and that though tlte Athett- 
inns seemed at ])resent to bear an oligarchy with, 
some patience and moderation, yet Aleibiades, if he 
lived, would not sufler them long to submit to it. 
Lysander however could not be prevailed upon by 
these arguments, until he received private orders 
from tlic magistrates of Sparta, to get Aleibiades 
despatched ; whether it was, that they dreaded' hiS 
capacity and enterprising spirit, or did it in com- 
plaisance to king Agis. i.ysander then sent to 
l*harnabazus, to tiesire liim to carry this oi’der into 
execution ; and he appointed his brother Magmus, 
and his uncle Susamitures, to manage the aflBiir. 

Aleibiades at that time resided, with his mistress 
'riinaudra, in a small village in Phrygia. One night 
he di earned that, he v'as attired in his mistress' habit, 
and that «tis she ’held him in her arms, she (Ircsscd 
his heurl and painted his face like a woman's. Othcu 
say, iie dreamed that Maganis cut otF his head and 
1)111110(1 his body •, it was but a little before his death, 
we arc told, that he had this vision. Be that as it 
may, tliosa who were sent to assassinate him, not 
daring to enter his house, surround(*d it and set it 
on fire. As soon as he perceived it, he got together 
large quantities of clothes and hangings, and threw 
them upon the fire to choke it } then having wrapped 
his robe about his left hand, and taking his sword in 
his right, he sallied tiirough the fire and got safe out, 
before the stuff which he had thrown upon it could 
catch tlie dame. At sight of him the barbarians dis- 
persed, not one of them daring to wait for him, or 
to encounter him hand to hand^ buts standing at a 
(distance, they pierced him with their darts wd 
'arrows. Thus fell Alcibiadp. The biubaiiaQS 
retiring after he was slain, Tiraaiidra Covered die 
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body mitb Ifer own robes, and .bnried it ws decently 
and honourably as libr circiunstancos would allow 

'Timandra “* is seitl to have been wother- to the 
famous La'is cominotily called * the Corinthian,* 
liihough J.ne was brought a captive from Ilyccarte, a 
little town in Sicily. 

$omc W’l’iters, who agree as to the manner of Al- 
cibiades* death, differ about the cause. That catas. 
trophe (they tell us) is not to be imputed to I’liarna* 
bazus, or Lysandcr, or the Lacedicmonians ; but 
that Alcibiados having corrupted a young woman of 
a noble family in that country, and keeping her with 
him, her brothers incensed at the injury set fire in 
the night to the house in which he lived, and upon 
his breaking through the dames killed him in the 
manner above related. 

99 She buried him in a town called Melissa; and fionri Atlienacu* 
(xilu 1.) we learn, that the inoniiment rcmaintd to lus time, for he 
himself saw it. The emperor Hadrian, in memory of so ^'cat a 
man, caused his statue of Parian marble to be raised upon it, and 
ordered a bull to be sacrificed to Imn annually. (L.) 

Beside the two accounts here given of Alcilfiade^* dc^yLh, of uhich 
the latter is not at present any where else extant, tlsough the first is 
to be found in Corn. Ncj)o«, l5iod. Sic. xiv. 1 ].,dc., the latter writer, 
on the authority of the historian Ephonis, has preserved a third, 
which ascribes it to the mean political jealousy of Pharnabazus. It 
IS singular (says M. Picard) that Plutarch lias not mentioned the 
name hf the village, in which lie was assassinated. Ari&totle (Hist. 
Anim. vi. 29«) saj'S, that he was slain at Llaphus, a mountain ia 
Phrygia.* 

She is called Damasandra by Athenscus (ib.) who adds that 
Tlieodota, liis other mistress (for he had always two, it seems, with 
him) buried him with as much funeral pomp as was in her powers 
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siiWsiAity. 


///S’ {^xlrnciioti and oth^iu. ///v for the nitlhurj^ life: tfitd 
JirU cionptiiun. llib rtnulntiony and shclW. AjjWtian far hh 
mother, Dit^siusion^ Lvinevn ihc patriciatus and plebeian 'i. Sree^* 
sian of the latter to the Mon< Sarer, Vahaad imr. Capture (f 
VoricVi, Cot iohtHHi jlie^, to the ’relief of ike conmU^ amd coniri^ 
bales la ^0 the defeat of the roiMt. Ilis dhinterestedims* 
lie receives the sinmu.c if ‘ Vo)iolanmi^ \)ig}rssion on Iloniau 
surnames, Arro divisions in the eommotnveallL Velitree mr- 
renders ii'^elfto Home. Coriolamts takes the part of the patricians: 

' Offers hinuelfa eandidati*^/br the consulship ; and is rejected* llis 
resentment^ and that of the patiicians^ upon the occasion* lie op- 
poses him^elj to (he public hbov^Ms: h samnumed to appear before 
ihe people. Tito patneians declare m hi^ fax our. He complies 
iiith the umimons One tf the tiib>fne> pumouncfs upon hvn sen- 
tence of death. St) Ui^ii^lc between the pnhieiaiis and the tribunes, 
lie is accused h^/orc the pcujilc ; and baniJted. Deep concern tf 
the senate: hisfiniiiess. lie lathdrinvi to the fol^a: and pro* 
poses to them to reaeio ihe war with the Homans* lYidurlances 
and prodip^ics at Home. Espiation tf the prodigies. Nexo rptarrel 
' between the Romans and the Vo/sci. latter deJaie xem. 

Cor/olanns places himself at their htad : subdues a street lumber 
cities. The demand of the senate his rdtaljiom exile; Luf 
in vain. lie indignantly encamps near Koine. An embassy n ^ 
* sent to him^ to whom he proposes ^ondjfionSf and alloiivi thirty (kps 
Jar their reply. A second depudaiion m^ifs with no bHkr success, 
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implex wait upon hhn m a hodp* fo m 
^ Rfpxions m ike infimmo e^ertrd hy tU Jjfeit^ o-^( r 

fka human mind. The Roman tadm mdertuhe the r^^e of 
iumadrcssf% I/f\ moiher*s ept^ih to hm. Ihs A;/r/Wr, and hei 
eeaond lie is moved to coafpliuntc^ and dt flfwv hu 

Jhifces to Aniium* K x ullafiom of ike Romans^ Tulluby ihe Vohcian 
geneeal9 form^ a faUion against Coxiolanif', axid procures ht$ as- 
tass/nation. The Roxnan ladies mount fot hi ni ten months. The 
fWwj are v*hdued» 


The faniily of the Marcii supplied Rome with 
many illustrious patricians. Oi' tliis house y/as 
.Ancus Marcius, who was grandson to Numu ’ by 
his daughter^ as were also Publius and Quintus 
Marcins, who provided Rome with abundance of 
the best water. Censoiinus also, who was Iwice ap- 
pointed censor by the Roman people, and who pro- 
cured a law that no man should c\fev beai ,that office 
tw|ce afterward, was of the same pedigVee. 

Catus Marcius, of whom 1 am now writing, was 
bi'ptight up by his mother in her widowhood ; and 
from him it appcai'ed tliat the loss of a father, 
though attended witli other disadvantages ^ is no 

* Pftmpilia the daug;htcr of Numa married Marcius, the son of a 
%lhiae oIHlmt iiamo, \iho pievtulcd upon Nnma to accept the kipf 

and followed him to Homo. Ho uished, likeai^ic^ to ha\t 
ntjlCCeedod him in that htacum ; but, being postponed to Tullus Ho'- 
iiHti6|Blew hiuiself. From his <»on\ mauiago vith Pompilia, hou-^ 
€V4#t| borh AncUA Marciin, who attained the dignity lofused tt* 
and of Uiib splendid lineage sprung M,*Coriolanu^, 
Tltn water mi^dtkned below, the purest in Koine, naS brought 
thither by an aqueduct sixty miles long-* 

* Hintarch (says Jffa Dacior) has heie obvioa^^ly in mc w Ilouur’^ 
jpitfantlc lines : 

Aip srevss lua xtA* 

IfiWfTfN yuf «i mtuparesetf 

MMa fdfmiui nuJn x. t. >. * 

(Ik xxil m.) 
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taming' distinguished 'exc€ift«^ce ; thougw 
men sf ipetim^s allege it, ^ art excuse for their 
corrup^lives. On the other hand, the same ^kfarcitit 
evmcec that if a generous and noble nature be not 
thoroughly formed by discipline, it will shoot forth 
many baa qualities along with the good ;* as tfie 
richest soil, if not cultivated, produces the ratiJc^^ 
weeds. His undaunted courage and firmness .of 
mind excited him to many great actions, and carried 
him through them with honour. Hut at the saiUe 
time the violence of his passions, his spirit of con- 
tention, and his excessive obstinacy rendered him 
untractable and unaccommodating in conversatipn; 
So that the very persons who saw with admiratmn 
his^oul unshaken by pleasures and toils and riches, 
and allowed him the virtues of temperance, justice, 
and fortitude, were yet in the affairs of the state 
unable to endure his overbearing, ungracious, and 
aristocratical temper. There is no other advantage 
indeed to be der^^ed from a liberal education, equal 
to that of ^polishing' and softening our nature by 
reason and discipline ; for that produces an eveni^ss 
of behavionr, and banishes from our manners all ex- 
tremes. This is however to be said in bis behalf, 
ihit in those times military abilities were deemed4)y 
the Romans the highest excellence ; insomuch that 
the term, which they used for virtue in general, 
they applied to valour in particular^. 

There never was perhaps a more striking illustration of thslmth 
'Of our biographer’s remark, than the immortal hir William Jones.. 
Much, however, as lord Teignmouth judiciously obsijrves in, his 
Life of that illustrious man, must be referre^d to uacotnmon 
talentahoth of the pupil and the teacher (Mrs. Jimcs): an^jehe 
English, like the Roman son, was chiefly led to4i)S^tpction by bk 
grateful and filial desire to give pleasure to hm surviving parent^ 

^ So 4id the Greeks an# etymbli^uits, in 

this tliabvy, have derive^the 'Latin from and the 
ione from But M. Itloard, wStn dae deference to 
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aiiimore lian ordinary inclinajM'on fof 
and TOerefore from a child be^an^ to haidle bis 
weapons. As he thought that artidcial arms avail 
but little, unless those with wl^ich nature has sup; 
plied u's be well improved and kept ready wr use 
ne so prepared himself exercise for every kind of 
combat, that while his limbs were active and'nhiiblc 
»fi)r pursuing, from his force and weight in wrestling 
and in grappling with the enemy, none could easily 
shaltc him off. Those therefore who had any con- 
teit with him for the pii/e of courage and valour, 
when they failed of success, flattered themselves with 
imputing it to his strength, which nothing could 
rei^ist or exhaust. 

He made his first campaign in very early youth ^ ; 
wiien Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, was driven 
from the throne, and after many imsuceessful battles, 
was venturing all uj)on the last throw. Most of the 
people of Latium, and many other states of Italy, 
were now marching toward Rome to assist in his re- 
establishment ; not through any regard for that 
prince, but out of fear and envy of the Romans, 
whose growing great ness they were desirous to check. 
A battle ensued, with various turns of fbijfunc. Mar- 
cius distinguished himself that day, in sight of the 
dictator*, for seeing a Roman pushed down at a 
small distance from him, he hastened to his help, and 
standing before him engaged his adversary and slew 
him. Wh en the dispute was decided in favour of 

^ ^ Ol. IxJci. 1., A U. C. 258., 15. C, 496. The battle in 
tion was fought near the lake llegillus, in the dictatorship of Auiu» 
Poi^thamius. This exploit, however, of Corioloiuis is not recoi^e4 
either by Irtvy (U. 19, 20.), or Dion. Halic. (vi. ’2.), in their ae* 
ot the events of that day. The latter mentions the report, 
believed* by Livy, of Tarquinius Superbus having received a wound 
in the course of th0.^ctiou ; but seema to think that his great 
for he was now nettrl^inety, rendered his personal interference al- 
ipost impossible- •And yet the Numidfen princo^ Masmjssai at Uxat 
retaiuod much of Ws jBompetency for the command of am 
works states, that this very Tarquiij. 
vigorous old age, m whiph how- 
' Xrivylii^grcis’ ivitli * Jsm ^ virilms gravion*^ 
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the RI -mans, the general presented Marcius, among 
the fin t, with an oaken crown \ This is tlic reward 
which their custom assigns to the man who saves the 
life of V citizen ; cither because they honoured the 
oak for the sake of' the Arcadians, whom the oracle 
called ‘ Acorn-calcrs or because an oaken brancli 
is most easy to be ])ad, be the scene of action where 
it may ; or because they think it most suitable td* 
take a crown for him, \» ho has been the instrument 
of saving a citizen, liom flu; tree which is sacred to 
Jupiter the protector of cities. Besides, the dak 
bears more and fairer fruit than any tree that grows 
W’ild, and is the strongest of tin; sc which arc cultivat- 
ed in plantations. It aflbidcd t!ie first a£>cs both 
food and diink, by it’s acorns and it’s honey; and 
supplied men with birds and other creatures for 
dainties, as it pioduced tlic mislctoc, liom \\hicU 
birdlime is made ". 

Castor and Polliiv arc rej;orLcd to have appeared 
in tliat battle, and v\it!i iheir horses dropping sweat 
to have been seen soon aflcrward in tiic Forum an- 
nouncing*tli<; victory, near the f()untain where the 
temple now stands. Hence also it is said, that the 
# 

* The Civic crown was the foundation of many pri\ilegcs. He, 
wliq had once obtained it, had a riglit to u car it evOi afterwanl. 
Wiicnhe appeared at the public spccliulcs, the r. uators roce up to 
do him honour. He was placed neai tlu/i bunch; and Jns lather, 
and grandfather by tlic father’s side, ^eie entitled to the same pri- 
vileges. This was an cncourr-pciucnt to merit, whicli cjst the 
public nothing, and yet was prodiicuvo of iiiany v./xTat cd’ecls. (L.) 
ISee Plin.xvi. 4. for a fine apostiophe to tlio simple marincis of the 
age, wliich would not allow any ^elfish motive to mingle with tliose, 
which led to the saving of a citizen. The (/vacle, reterred to in this 
passage, is pre&cived by Herodotus i. 66. M. ilieard concludes his 
note by gravely informing In's readers, that honey is not the natural ' 
pi^oduca of the oak, but of bees which take up their residence in 
sdme of ife*s hollows; and that tlie niislctoe ‘ esi d^mcnie am ex* 
cromance parasite / ' ^ 

^ It does not any where appear, that the ancients made use of thi^* 
oak in ship-building: how much nobler an^udbrnuun nilght an 
English historian aitord that tree, than Plutarch has been able to 
give it ; particularly since those memorable days, which feive be- 
stowed immortality upon the names^ of Howe, and Ij^uhcan^ and 
St Vincent, and Nelson ^ * 

, voi. n. N 
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fifteenth being the day upon whicf that 

victory was gained, is consecrated to those s ns of 
Ju0tcr. 

itgcneraily happens, that when men of small am- 
bition arc very early distinguished by the voice of 
fame, their thirst of honour is speedily quenched and 
||jeir desires satiated ; whereas deep and solid minds 
are improved and brightened by marks of distinc- 
tion, which serve as a brisk gale to drive them for- 
ward in the pursuit of glory. They do not so much 
think that they have received a reward, as that they 
have given a pledge, which would make them blush 
to fall short of the public expectation, and therefore 
they endeavour by their actions to exceed it. Mar- 
cius had a soul of this frame. He was always en- 
deavouring to excel himsclfj and meditating some 
exploit which might set him in a new light, adding 
achievement to achievement, and spoils to spoils : 
hence the latter generals, under whom he served, 
were always striving to outdo the former in the ho- 
nours which they paid him, and In the l;okens of 
their esteem. The Romans at that time were en- 
gaged in several wars, and fought many tjattles j and 
there was not one, from which Marcius returned 
without some crown or other honorary distinction. 
The end, which others proposed in their acts of 
valour, was glory; but he pursued glory, because 
the acquisition of it delighted his mother. For when 
she was witucs^ to the applauses which lie received, 
when she saw him crowned, when she embraced him 
M’ith tears of joy, tlicn it was that he accounted him- 
self at the height oi‘ honour and felicity. Epami- 

’ By the i^reat dihonler of tlic Roman calendar, the fifteenih of 
July then ffeU upon tlio iwemy-lburtii of our Octohci. (L.) 

Plutarpli, in bis f jfti of Pauhis iEniibus, rcpcaus this marvellons 
story ; adds Lucios Douiitius, to whom they announced 
the (Ictoiili of this vidlbry, appearing (naturally) a little surprised, 
they gently touulted his beam, which from black became instantly 
ofu fiuebrdnae cottor, and gained him the surname of JEnobarbus. 
Llvy toketno notice «f thk^ apparition, but Dion. Il^ic. takes a 
deal too much.* . • j. 
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nondA (they tell us) had the same feeling, and dq- 
claredi it to be the chief happiness of his Ijfe, that 
his fawier and mother lived to see him command 
and conquer at Leuctra. He had the satisfaction, 
indeed, to see both his parents rejoice in his success, 
and partake of his good fortune : but only the mo- 
ther of Marcius, Volumnia®, was living ; and there- 
fore holding himself obliged to pay her all that duty* 
which would have belonged to his father, beside 
what was due to herself, he thought he could never 
sufficiently express his tenderness and respect. He 
even married, in compliance with her desire and re- 
quest ; and, after his wife had borne him children, 
continued to live in the same house tvith his mo- 
ther. 

At the time when the reputation and interest 
whieh his virtue had procured him in Rome, stood 
very high, the senate, taking the part of the richer 
citizens, were at variance with the common people, 
who® were used by their creditors with intolerable 
cruelty. Thosej that had any thing considerable, 
were stripped of their goods, which w'ere either de- 
tained for security or sold ; and those that had no- 
thing werc dragged into prison, and there bound 
■with fetters, though their bodies w'ere full of wounds 
and worn out with fighting for their country. The 
last expedition, in which they had been engaged, 
was, against the Sabines; upon which occasion their 
rich creditors promised to treat them with more 
lenity, a)id in pursuance of a decree of the senate 
M. Valerius the consul was guarantee of that pro- 

® Callcil Veturia by other writers (Dion. Halic. via. 5., Livy H. 
iQ.rand Val. Max. v. 4.), who as unanimously give the name of 
Voluiniiia to liis wife, by Plutarch in the sequel called Vergilia.^ 

^ signiiies the same as So 1 Cor. vii. 40. 

««eyA» mivufst Out instead of * 1 think also t,bat I bare 
the spirit of C>od/ should be translated. * and*l have the spirit of 
God.*^ 

• Or, as others say, the dictator |hlax. Valerius, who (according 
to Dion. Halic. vi. 5.) had promised the people ati act of iasof 
vency.* 

^2 
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mise. when after having cheerfully undejigone 
the fati^es of that war they returned victcliousj 
an4 yet found that the usurers made them no Ibate- 
ment, and that the senate pretended to remember 
nothing of the agreement in question, bnfwithout 
any sort of concern saw them dragged to prison and 
their goods seized as formerly, they tilled the city 
with tumult and sedition. 

' The enemy, apprised of these intestine broils, in- 
vaded the Roman territories, and laid them waste 
with lire nnd sword. And, when the consuls called 
Upon such as were able to bear arms to give in their 
names, not a man took any notice of it. Something 
W'as then to be done, but the magistrates differed in 
their opinions. Some thought that the poor should 
have a little indulgence, and that the extreme rigour 
of the law ought to be relaxed. Others, and par- 
ticularly Mai'cius, declared absolutely against that 
proposal. Not that he thought the money a matter 
of much consequence, but because he considered 
this specimen of the people’s insolence as an at- 
tempt to subvert the laws, and llie forerunner of 
iarther disorders, which it became a wise govern- 
ment strenuously to restrain and suppress. * 
The senate assembled several times w'ithin tlic 
space of a lew days, and debated this ]>oint ; but as 
they came to no conclusion, the commonalty sudden- 
ly rose, and encouraging each other, left the ^ity, 
and took po'^soswon of the hill now' called ‘ Sacred,’ 
bear the river Anio, but without committing any 
violence or other act of sedition. Only as they went 
along, they ioudly complained, “ That it was now a 
“ great while, since the rich had driven them from 
“ their habitations : that Italy would any where 
supply them Avith air, and water, and a place of 
** burial » and^^at Home, if they stayed in it, would 
** afford them no other privilege, unless indeed it 
“ were tega.i'ded as a'privilege to bleed and to diq 
,in fighting. foif tlieir, wealthy oppressors.”# 

. : The senate were now alarmed, and from the oldest 
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of thl ir body selected the most moderate^nd po- 

S ular o treat with the people. At tlieir’liead was 
fenejjiiis Agrippa wno after much entr*eaty ad- 
dresscm to them, and many arguments adduced in 
defence of the senate, concluded his discourse with 
the. following celebrated Bible : “ Tlie members of 
the human body once mutinied against the belly, 
and accused it of lying idle and useless, while they 
“ were all labouring and ministering to satisfy it’s 
“ appetites ; but the belly only laughed at their sim- 
“ plicity, in not knowing that, though it received 
** all the nourishment into itself, it prepared and 
“ distributed it again to every part of the body. 
“ Just so, my fellow-citizens,” said he, “ stands the 
“ case between the senate and you. For their ne« 
** cessary counsels and acts of government are pro- 
“ ductive of advantage to you all, and distribute 
their salutary influence among the whole people.” 
After this they were reconciled to the senate, 
having demanded and obtained the privilege of ap- 
pointing flve men to defend their rights upon all 
occasions*. These are called ‘ Tribunes of the people.* 
The first that were elected were Junius Brutus 

Menenius Agrippa, if we may trust Dion. Halic. (vi, 7.), who 
has given an account of tin's busines.s with niiich detail, was not the 
first speaker upon the occasion, but Marcus Valerius. To him Lu- 
cius Jimiijs made a fine harangue iu reply, and was Ininself answered 
by Titus Lartius ; whom Siciuius, to the great si'tisfaction of the 
people^ interrupted. Mencuius then, at the end of a tolerably long 
speed), introduced tins celebrat<^d apologue ; and, as it produced 
the desired efiect, it has engrossed the honour of all the eloquence 
previously eniplo3'ed.’^' 

** The tribune^s were at first five in number ; but, a few years 
afleivi^ard, five more wem added. Before the people left the Mon.i 
Sacer^ they enacted a law, by which the persons of the tribunes 
were made sacred. Their sole function was, to interpose in all 
grievances offered to the plebeians by their superiors. 'Fhis was 
called ^ni€r€^;6S^Of and was performed by standing up and pronounc- 
ifig the single word * Veto, * 1 forbid ltd* They bad their seats placed 
at the door of the senate, and were never admittea into it, but when 
the consuls summoned them to ask their opinion upon sonte affair 
that concerned the interests of the people. ^ ^ 

*^'The idhrae of this tribune was Lucius Junius; andf because 
Lucius Junius Brutus was ^celebrated for having delii^ered his 
9 
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and Sii^iiius Vdlutus, tlic leaders of the secession. 
When the breach was thus repaired, the plebeians 
soon olJered themselves to be enrolled as scjldiers, 
and readily obeyed the orders of the consuls relative 
to’ the war. As for Marcius, though he was far from 
being pleased at the advantage which the people .bad 
gained, as it was a lessening of the authority of the 
patricians, and though he found a considerable part 
of the nobility of his opinion, yet he exhorted them 
not to be backward wherever the interest of their 
country was concerned, but to show themselves su- 
perior to the commonalty rather in virtue than in 
power 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the "Volsci, 
with whom the Romans were at war. And as it was 
now besieged by the consul Cominius, the rest of 
the Volsci were much alarmed, and assembled to 
succour it; intending to give the Romans battle 
trader the walls, and to attack them on both sides. 
But after Cominius had divided his forces, and taking 
part to meet the "Volsci without, who wore marching 
against him, had left Titus Lartius, an iUus'trious Ro- 
man, with the other part to carry on the siege, the 
inhabitants of Corioli despised the latter body, and 
sallied out to fight them. The Romans were at first 
obligetl to give ground, and were driven to their 
entrenchments. Rut Marcius with a small party 
flew to their assistance, killed the foremost of the 
enemy, and stopping the rest in their career with a 
loud voice called his countrymen back. Tor he was 
(what Cato wished a ‘soldier to be) not only dreadful 


country^ from the tyrenny of the kings, he also iiiisuifiied the sur- 
name of‘®rutus, which exposed him to a great dtal of ridicule* (L.) 
Diom.Halic. (ib.) represents him as a very turbulent, very pene- 
trating, and very fluent man.^ 

M; Dacier^thhikft Marciua was too young, at this time, to give 
advice to a body of so nmch greater eKpeiience, especially as nei- 
ther Livy not Dion. Halic. mention his name throughout the whole 
the disturbantee : liiit M. Ricard sturdijy supports his author, 
and refers to tlie latter historian (vi. fl.) in coufli)nuition of his 
>i(xora«y,* 
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for tl e thunder of his arm, but of his voice too, and 
had ^ n aspect whicli struck liis adversaries^ jirith dis- 
may. Many Romans then crowding about him, and 
being , ready to second him, the enemy retired in 
confusion. Neither was he satisfied with making 
them retire, but pressed hard upon their rear, and 
pursued them quite up to the gates. There lie per- 
ceived that his troops discontinued the pursuit, on 
account of the shower of arrows which fell from the 
walls, and that none of them had any thoughts of 
rushing along with the fugitives into the city, which 
was filled with warlike people, all underarms : never- 
theless he exhorted and encouraged them .to press 
forward, crying out, “ That fortune had opened the 
“ gates rather to the victors than to the vanquished.” 
As few however were willing to follow him, he broke 
through (he enemy, and pushed into tlie town with 
the crowd, no one at first daring to oppose him or 
even to look him in the face. But when he cast his 
eyes around, and perceived so inconsiderable a num- 
ber within the walls, of whose servdee he could avail 
himself .in that dangerous enterprise, and that friends 
and foes ^^^ere mixed together ; he summoned all his 
force and performed exploits almost incredible, both 
’<.v ith respect to heroic strength, amazing agility, and 
dauntless intrepidity of .spirit : for he overpoweretl 
all that were in his way, forcingsome to seek refuge 
in the farthest corners of the town, and others to 
surrender and throw down their arms, whicli afforded 
l.artius an opportunity of bringing in the rest of the 
Homans unmole.slcd. 

The city thus taken, most of the soldiers fell to 
plundering, which Marcius highly resented ; crying 
out, “ Tiiat it was a sliame for them to run about 

after plunder, or under pretence of collecting the 
“ spoils to get out of the way of danger, while the 
“ consul and the Rqtnans .under his command were 
“ perhaps engaged with the enemy.'’ But. as there 
were not many who listened to what he said, he jiut 
himself at the head pf such as offered to follow bim. 
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and tqcjk the rpute which he knew would lead #itn to 
the coi^ifl’s army ; now [>rc8sing his small p^ty to 
hasten tficir march, aqd conjuring them not tcj( suffer 
their ardour to cool, and now begging of th^ gods 
that the battle might not be over belbi C he arrived, 
but that he might have his share in the glorious tpils 
and dangers of his countrymen''. 

It was customary with the liomans of that age, 
when they were drawn up in order of battle, and 
ready to take their shields and giixl their garments 
about them, to make a nuncupative will, naming 
each his heir in the presence of three or four vrif- 
nesses. While tlic soldiers were thus employed, with 
the enemy in sight, Marcius came up. Some were 
startled at his first appearance, covered as he was 
with bloody and sweat. But when he ran cheerfully 
up to the consul, took him by the hand, and told 
him that Corioli was taken, the consul clasped him 
to his heart ; and those who heard the intelligence 
of that success, and those who did but guess at it 
w.ere greatly animated, and with sliouts demanded 
to be led on to the combat. Marciusjnquired of 
Cominius, in what majiner the enemy’s army W'^as 
drawn up, and where their best troops weref posted. 
Being told in reply, that the Antiates, who were 
placed in the centre, were supposed to be the bravest 
and most warlike ; “ I beg it of you then,” said 
Marcius, “ as a favour, that you will place me di- 

rectly opposite to them and the consul, admir- 
ing his spirit, readily granted his request. 

When the battle was%egun wdth the throwing of 
spears, Marcius advanced before the rest, and 
charged the centre of the Volsci wdth so much fury, 
that it was soon broken. Nevertiieless, the wings 
attempted to surround him ; and the consul, alarmed 
for his safety, sent to his assistance a select band, 
T^hich he. had n%ar his own person. A sharp conflict 

, Livy, very qnapcountii^ly, does not say a single word upon •• 
ly^ccond action of Coriolanus, so much more glorious than the 
|m: but Dion. Halic. (vi. 10.) gives it at full length.* 
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then elsued about Marcius, and a^dreadful carnage 
was qiackly made ; bvit the Romans pressed*the ene- 
my wilh so much vigour, that they pat them to 
flight ;Jand as they were engaging in thcjpurauit, 
requested Marcius, now almost weighed down with 
wounds and fatigue, to retire to the camp. Rut he 
answered, “ That it was not for conquerors to be 
tired,” and joined them in prosecuting the vic- 
tory. The whole army of the Voisci was deffeated, 
immense numbers killed, and many made prisoners. 

Next day, Marcius waiting upon the consul, and 
the army being assembled, Cominius mounted the 
Rostrum ; and, having in the first place returned 
due thanks to the gods for such extraordinary suc- 
cess, addressed himself to Marcius. He began with 
a detail of his gallant actions, of which he had him- 
self been partly an eye-witness, and had ’•partly re- 
ceived an account from Lartius'®. Then out of 
the great quantity of treasure and horses and prison- 
ers which they had taken, he ordered him to take a 
tenth, before any distribution was made to the rest, 
beside giving him a fine horse with noble trappings, 
as a reward Tor his valour. 

The aimy received this speech with loud applause ; 
and Marcius, stepping forward, said, “ That he ac- 
“ cepted of the horse, and was happy in the consuPs 
“ approbation ; but as f()r the rest, he accounted it 
“ rather a pecuniary reward than a mark of honour, 
“ and therefore desired to be excused, being satis- 
“ fied with his single share of the booty. One favour 
“ only in particular (continu^ he) I desire, and beg 
I may be indulged in. I have a friend among the 
“ Voisci, bound with me in the sacred rites of hos- 

** The officer left to carry on the siege of Corioll, The renown 
of Marcius, arising from this achievement (Livy informs us, ii. 33*) 
was so brilliant, as wholly to eclipse that of tli« consul ; am} tiie 
name of Posthumius Cominius is oiJy preserved by it’s having }>eea 
eiigraved on brass, in the treaty of peace subsequently concladpd 
frith the Latins.* 
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pitality aofl a man of virtue and honour. He 
,** is aoJiv a prisoner, and from ?asy and opulent 
ciKoamstances reduced to servitude. Of ttfe many 
misfortunes, under which he labours, I sl^buld be 
** glad to rescue him from one, which is tliat of b^ing 
** sold as a slave.” 

These words of Marcius were followed with still 
louder acclamations; his conquering the temptations 
of money being more admired, than the valour which 
he had exerted in battle. For even those, who be- 
fore regarded his superior honours with envy and 
jealousy, now thought him worthy of great things 
because he had declined them ; and were more struck 
with that virtue, which led him to despise such ex- 
traordinary advantages, than with the merit which 
gave him a title to them. The right use of riches, 
indeed, more commendable than that of arms, and 
not to desire them at all is more glorious than to use 
them well. 

When the acclamations had ceased, and the mul- 
titude were again silent, Corainius subjoined ; “ You 
** cannot, it is true, my fellow-soidiers, force these 
“ gifts of yours upon a person so firmly resolved to 
** refuse them ; let us then give him, what it is not 
“ in his power to decline ; let us pass a vote Ihat**^ 
he be called ‘ Coriolanus,’ if his gallant behaviour 
at Corioli has not already bestowed that name upon 
“ him.” Hence came his third name of Coriolanus. 
By which it appears, that Caius was the projjcr name; 
that the second name, Marcius, was that of the house 
or family ; and that the third Roman appellative was 
a peculiar note of distinction, subsequently bestowed 

With the former translator we have thus rendered the pas^ge 
instead of introducing the term *host,* which is indeed the literal 
’sense but sounds uncouthly in English, as it conveys to the un- 
learned reader the idea of an innkeeper. Among the ancients, one 
friend called ajfbther of a different nation his * stranger,' or liis 
* host because on their travels, or other occasions, they entertaincrl 
.each other at their houses. 
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on accjjunt of some particular act of fortune, or sig- 
nature. or virtue of nim that bore it. Thus among 
the Greeks additional names were given to seme on 
accouuT of their achievements, as 6'orer, * the Pre- 
server,'^ and Callinicus, ‘ the Victorious to others, 
tor something remarkable in their persons, as Phps- 
cont ‘ the Gorebellied,’ and Grypiis, ‘ tlie Eagle- 
nosed or for their good rjualities, as Euergeies^ 

‘ the Benefactor,’ and PfiUadelphux, ‘ the Bro- 
therly j’ or their good fortune, as Emkemon, ‘ the 
Prosperous,’ a name given to the second prince of 
the family of the Batti. Several princes also have 
had satirical names bestowed upon them ; Antigonus 
(lor instance) was called Doson, ‘ the Man that will 
give to-morrow,’ and Ptolemy was stiled LamyruSy 
* the Buffoon.’ But ajjpellations of this latter kind 
were used with greater latitude among tlite Romans. 
One of the Metclli was distinguished by the name of 
Diademahis, because he for a long time wore ‘ a 
bandage over an ulcer which he had upon his fore- 
head and another they called Celery because with 
surprising ‘ celerity’ he exhibited a funeral show of 
gladiators, a few days after his father’s death., In 
our times also, some of the Romans receive their 
names from the circumstances of their birth ; as that 
of Procnlus, if born when their fathers are ‘ in a dis- 
tant country;’ and Posthumus, if born ‘ after their 
death:’ and when twins come into the world, and 
one of them dies at the birth, the smvivor is called 
Fopiscus. Names are, also, appropriated on account 

** Herodotus (iv. 1.59 ) says it given to the tliircl, and not to 
tlie second, king of Cyrene ; see albo some of his preceding sec- 
tions. Of the mimes here mentioned, Ricmd observes Safer was 
^ivon to one of the Ptolemies, the eighth king of Egypt (called 
likewise Lamyrus, or as some read it, Lathyrus) to Antiochus, add 
to Demetrius; Callinicus to Seleucus IL, the fourth king of Syria; 
Physem to Ptolemy, the seventh king of Egypt; Gry-pns to Anti- 
ochus VIlL, the nineteenth kifiia of Syria; and Euer^eUS, and 
Phtladehhus to two others of the Ptolemies. On the etymology of 
feeverai Honiaa surnames, see F^in. xviii. 3. The derivation and 
classtfieation of English names, from analogous causes, might form 
the subject of a curious dibsertation.^ 
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«f bodily imperfections ; for among them >e find 
TifOt dfrAy Sylla, ‘ the Red/ and Niger, ‘ the Black/ 
but ewn Cdcu.^, ‘ the Blind/ and ClauditAy * the 
X<ame V stich persons by this custom being wisely 
taught,' not to consider blindness or any other bodily 
misfortune as a reproach or disgrace, but to answer 
to appellations of that kind as their proper names. 
The discussion of this point, however, is better 
adapted for a diitcrcnt kind of* work. 

When the war was over, the demagogues stirred 
up another sedition. And as there was no new cause 
or disquiet or ground of accusation, they made use 
of the mischicts, which were thc' necessary conse- 
quence of the former troubles and dissensions, as a 
handle against the patricians. For the greatest part 
of the ground being left uncultivated and unsown, 
and the war not permitting them to import bread- 
corn from other countries, there was an extreme 
scarcity in Rome The factious orators then per- 
ceiving that corn was not brought to market, and 
tiiat even if the market could be supplied, the com- 
monalty had but little money to buy wjth, slandei- 
ously asserted that the rich had caused thc famine 
out of a spirit of revenge. 

At this juncture there arrived embassadors from 
the people of Velitrae, who offered to surrender their 
city to the Romans, and desired to have a number 
of new inhabitants to replenish it ; a pestilential 
distemper having committed such ravages there, that 
scarcely the tenth part of the inhabitants remained. 
The sensible part of the Romans thought this press- 
ing necessity of Velitrm a seasonable and advanta- 
. j^eous thing for Rome, as it would lessen the scarcitj 

T!m> people withdrew to tlie Sacred Mount soon after the au- 
ttimnal ^tiinox, and thc Tecpnoiiiation with the patricians did not 
fahe plac^ until the winter-solstice, so that the seed-time was lost. 

g Kon. HaUc* vii. f, 2.) And the Roman factors, who were sent 
buy com in other countries, Etruria, Campania, the terHtory 
the Volsci, and even Sicily, with the exception of the ftrst, were 
l^erally tmsucces^ (ib. Si) See also Livy, ii* 34. 

^ . • 
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ofprovfeions. They hoped moreover thaf^e sedi- 
tion would subside, if the city were purged of the 
troublesome part of the people, who most readily 
took fir^ at the harangues of their orators, and might 
be considered as the morbid and disordered super- 
fluity of the state. Such as these therefore the con- 
suls -singled out for the colony, and pitched upon 
others to serve in the war against the Yolsci : con- 
triving it so, that employment abroad might tran* 
quillise the intestine tiinmlts ; and believing that 
when rich and poor, plebeians and patricians, cajpae 
to bear arms togcllicr again, to be in tlic same cfimp, 
and to encounter the same dangers, they would be 
disposed to treat each other with more gentleness 
and candour. 

But the restless tribunes, Siciuius and Brutus, op- 
posed both these designs, crying out, that the con- 
suls disguised a most inhuman act under the plausi- 
ble term of a colony ; for inhuinan it certainly was, 
to throw the poor citizens into a devouring gtdf, by 
sending them to ;♦ place where the air was infected, 
and where noisome carcases lay above ground, to be 
at the disposal of a strange and cruel deity And 
as if it were not suiHcient to destroy some by famiuc, 
and to expose others to the plague, they involved 
them also in a needless war ; tliat no kind of cala- 
mity might be wanting to complete tlie ruin of the 
city, because it refused to continue in slavery to the 
wealthy. 

The peo])lc, irritated by these speeches, would 
neither obej tlie summons to be iiilisted for the war, 
nor ajtprovc tlie order to go and people Vclitrae. 
While the senate were in doubt what step they 
should take, Marcius now not a little elated by the 
honours which he had receivedj by the consciousness 

- 

** A» such the ancients considered the pestilence. It is 
called, as M. Ricard observes, in the first chorus of iEd. 

100. Afuc Tff /MtMfD’, but in a preceding passage of that play,y. 

• iro((p»f»f ; and Dion. Halic. in very vivid colours^portrf^ it’s 
devastations in the Volscian cities, particularly in VelUras (viL 3.)* 
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of his ^^at abilities, and by the deference that was ' 
paid him by the principal persons in the state, stood 
roremost in opposition to the tribunes. Thef colony 
therefore was sent out, heavy fines being imposed 
upon such as refused to go. But as they declared 
absolutely against serving in the war, Marcius mus- 
tered up his own clients, and as many volunteers as 
he could procure, and with these made an inroad 
into the territories of the Antiates. There he found 
plenty of corn, and an immense number of cattle 
and slaves, no part of which he reserved to himself^ 
but led his troops back to Rome loaded with the rich 
booty. The rest of the citizens then repenting of 
their obstinacy, and envying those who had procured 
such a quantity of provisions, looked upon Marcius 
with an evil eye, not being able to endure the in- 
crease of his power and honour, which they consi- 
dered as rising upon the ruins of the peojjle. 

Soon afterward Marcius stood for the consul- 
ship ; upon which occaliion the Commonalty began 
to relent, reflecting what a shame it would be to dis- 
grace and reject a man of his family and virtue, and 
that too, after he had rendered so many signal ser- 
vices to the public. It was the custom for those 
who were candidates for this high oflicc, to solicit 
and caress the people in the Forum, and at those 
times to be clad in a loose gown without the tunic ; 
whether that humble dress were thought more suit- 
able for suppliants, or enabled those who had wounds 
to show them, as so many tokens of their valour. For 
it was not from any suspicion which the citizens then 
had of bribery, that they required the candidates to 
appear befiire them ungirt and without a close gar- 
ment, when they came to beg their votes ; sin9e it 
was much later than this, and indeed many ages afi> 
terwaf d, that buying and selling stole in, and money 
came to be a mean of gaining an election. Corrup- 
, tion then reaching also the tribunals and the campa, 

** It was the scat ymr, being 01. bail. 3., B. C. 490k 
1 ? 
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arms were subdued opulence, and thje cpmmon^ 
wealth was changed into a monarchy. It jiivas a 
shrewd Wying, whoever said it, “ That the man, who 
** first ruined the Roman people, was he who first gave 
“ them treats and gratuities.” But this mischief 
crept secretly and gradually in, and did not openly 
makb it’s appearance in Rome for a considerable 
time. For we know not who it was, that first bribed 
it’s citizens or it’s judges; but it is said, that in 
Athens the first man who corrupted a tribunal was 
Anytns the son of Anthemion, when he was tried 
for treason in having delivered uj) the fort of Pylos, 
at the latter end of the Peloj)onnesian war ; a time, 
when the Golden Age reigned in the Roman courts 
in all it’s simplicity. 

When therefore Marcius showed his wounds and 
scars received in the many glorious battles, which 
he had fought for seventeen successive years, the 
people were struck with reverence for his virtue, and 
agreed to choose him consul. But when the day of 
election came, md he was conducted with great 
pomp into tfie Campus Martins by the senate in a 
body, all the patricians acting with more zeal and 
vigour than had ever been known on the like occa- 
sion ; the commons then altered their minds, and 
tJieir kindness was turned into envy and indignation. 
The malignity of these passions was farther assisted 
by their appreheftsion, that if a man so strongly at- 

Subsequently notorious for his accusation of Socrates. For the 
particulars oftliis tnal see Diod. Sic. xiii. G5. See also a note in 
the Life of Akihiadcs. ^ 

-3 Here, as M. Kicard justly observes, are great chronological 
difficulties, with respect to the point whence these seventeen years, 
if indeed the interval be accurately expressed, arc to be dated. He 
quotes Dion. Halic. vii. 6-, who (as well as Livy, ii. fH.) by impli- 
cation seems to carry back tlie first campaign of Coriolanus to the 
year, in which Tarquin was exiled ami Brutus sljjin. This indeed 
gives < ample verge and room enough.’ But lie must have cqEitered 
the lists, both as a combatant and a candidate for the consqj^kip, 
vather prematurely. M. R. owns, at last, that * ces 
de fhistmre Romaine sont pleins de tant dHnceriiivdes^ f n/stdoit 
espirer d^cclaircir Ics obsQuritSs qui s’y renegnirentif 



of the sei^te, a^4 **0 WBcti 
^isj^i^fe’d by the nobility, should attain the cc®^}- 
*nip, ne might utterly depritre thoin of their |ibefty. 
'Influenced by these considerations, they rejected 
iMarcius, and apjjointed others to that oflice. The 
senate took this extremely ill, considering it as an 
affront not so nn'ch intended against Marcia* as 
against themselves. As for JMarcius, he highly re- 
sented their treatment of him, indulging his irascible 
passions upon a supposition, that they have some- 
thing great and exalted in them ; and wanting a due 
mixture of gravity and mildness, which are the chiel’ 
political virtues, and the fruits of reason and educa- 
tion. He did not consider, that the man who applies 
himself to public business, and undertakes to have 
intercourse witli men, should above all things avoid 
that ‘ austerity,’ \iluch (as Plulo says) is “ always 
the companion of solitude and cultivate in his 
heart the patience which some people so much de- 
ride. Marcius then, being plain and artless, hut at 
the same time rigid and inflexible, w'as persuaded 
that tp vanquish opposiiion was the hi^^hest attain- 
ment of a gallant sjiirit; not the cftcct of the weak- 
ness and elFeniinacy of a distempered mind, which 
breaks out in violent passions like so many tumours: 
and he therefore went away exasperated, and full of' 
rancour against llic j eojilc. Such of the young no- 
bility as uei c most di-.iloguishcd by llic pride of birth 
and grcatncf'H ('!' spirit, v.ho had always been strongly 
attached to Marcius and tlien unfortunately hap- 
pened to attend him, inflamed his resentment by 
expressing their own grief and indignation. For he 
was their leader in every expedition, and their in- 
structor in the art of war ; he it was, who had in- 
spired them with a truly virtuous emulation, and 


*♦ 3 ei literally, JJmght!ness,Mves under the 

roqf vekh ioJitude. This is toward the end of Plato’s fourth 
letter. ' It is preceded t>y a fine political precept, viz. that * th^, 
t^plaisance, which produces popularity, is the > source jof (he 
*^^te&t operatiottt in goveirpment.’ 



35;ii(t ,«Miig«iag those o| others. ' • *^ 

• In t^ie mean time,' a large quantity of bread-'qorn 
was brought to Rome, being partly l>ougbt Uj^ in 
Italy, and partly a present from Gelon king of,, Sy- 
racuse. The aspect of affairs appeared now to' be 
encouraging, and it was hoped tliat- with the scar- 
city the intestine broils would cease. The senate 
therefore being immediately assembled, the people 
stood in crowds without, wailing for the issue of 
their deliberations. Tlicy expected, that the market- 
rates lor tile corn that had been bought would be 
moderate, and that a distribution of that which was 
a gift would be made gi alls; for there were some 
senators, who made a motion to that purport. But 
Marcius stood up, and severely censured those w'ho 
spoke in favour of the commonalty, calling them 
‘ demagogues’ and * traitors to the nobility.’ He 
said, “ They nourished to their own ultimate pre- 
“ judice the pernicious seeds of boldness and petu- 
“ lance, which had been sown among the populace, 
“ when they.should rather have nipped them in the 
“ bud, and not have suffered the plebeians to 
“ strengthen themselves with the tribunitial power. 

That the people were now become formidable,gain- 
“ ing whatever point they pleased, and not doing 
•“ any one thing against their inclination; sothat, liv- 
*' ing in a sort of anarchy, they would no longer obey 
** the consuls, nor acknowledge any superiors but 
“ those whom they called ‘ their own magistrates.’ 
“ That the senators, who advised distributions to bb 
“ made in..the manner (ff the most deraocratical of the 
“ Grecian states, were encouraging the insolence 
** of the rabble to the rain, of the constitution. 
“ For that they would not . suppose thay received 
such favours tor the cainpsi%n which ^tney had re- 
“ fused to make, or for tte secessions liy which 
“ they h,a>d deserted their country, or for the ch- 
“ Inmnii^S which they had countenanced against 
“ senate: but (continned be) they will think that 
“ we yield to them through fear, and grant 

VOL. tx. O 



siKi^i^lDdulg^cdfby w»y of flattonr ; aw3 as 0ey 
IddH J^pect ib find ns always e<|uailly complai^i^*- 
‘^..'thun^twill bte no end to tiveir disobedianoo, po^ pe- 
rtodto their turbulent and.sedil^'ous practices.' vlt 
wpuid, therefore, be perfect madness to take each- 
** a sltep. Nay, if wc are wise, we shall entirely 
‘f aboHsit the* tribunes* office ®*, which has annihilated- 
the' power of the consulship, and divided the city 
** i« sach a manner, that it is no longer as formerly 
** one, but broken into twtJ^parts j. which will never 
** knit again, or cease to vex and Iiarass each other 
*■* with ah the evils of discord 
- Marcius, haranguing to tlris purpose, inspired the 
young senators and- almost all the men< of fortune 
with his own enthusiasm, and they cried out that he 
was the only man in Rome, who had a spirit above 
the meannesa of flattery and submission y yet some 
of the more aged foresaw the consequence, and op- 
posed bis measnres. In- fact, the issue was unfortu- 
nate. .,.^or tlje tribunes- who were present '“V when 
they that Mareius would have' a m^ority of" 
'voices^ ran out tc the people, loudly calling upon 
them to stand by their own magistrates, and give 
their best assistance.r An assembly was then held ' 
in a tumultuary manner, in whieh the speeches of 
Mareius were recited, and the plebeians tn their fury 
bad nearly broken in upon the senate. The, tribunes- "* 
|>ointed their rage against Mareius in particular, by ' 
impeaclring him in form, and sent for him to make 
bis defence- But as he spursicd the messengers, 
they went themselves, attended by the .A^diles, tn 
bring hint by force, and began to lay ban(|ii on him. 

, -• K 

^ The friljunes had lately procured a law, which .macie it) {lenat 
tjo interrupt thm, when they were haranguing the people. ,, 
I^tttardi Iris oniitted the most aggraratiug paisogu in Cario- 
limus* in ^‘hich he proposed bolding up the'hrice'of bread- 

-lewn as tailor -os. ever, inorder to keep the people in dependence 
and subjtctidni. {Dton.-HaBc. vikS.) 

Tbky had invited .to the-4eliberatS5n by ^e'cpmlf, for 
^by bad .othW'^ no r^lit to attend. See not. flS.) and also 
||0|«»r. *IIsdlc. ib. {■ who makes some mry remarbs on the 

^Ildtity^.Xoriolaaus* spewdw* 
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Upon 'iftis the patricians stood 1spi!i4h’'hfe^8e'fe!9ge,*'' 
drove the tribunes, and beat the ^Edileg ; 
night ^oming on interrupted the quarrel. Eatly neit ' 
morning the consuls, observing that the peopletlbV' 
extrdtnely incensed flocked from all quarters' 
the Forum, and dreading what might be the'oODfee-' 
qUence to the city, hastily convened tJie senate SiWd 
moved, “ That they should consider how with kind* 
“ Words and favourable resolutions they might bring' 
“ the commons to temper; for that this was not a 
“ time to display their ambition, neither would it be 
** prudent to jiursue disputes about the point of ho'-' 
“ nour-at a eritical and dangferons juncture, which' 
“ required the greatest moderation and delicacy of 
“ conduct.” As the majority agreed to the motion,'' 
they went out to confer with the people, and used 
fheir best endeavours to pacify them ; coolly refuting 
calumnies, and modestly, though not without some 
degree of sharpness, complaining of their behaviour. 
As to the price of bread-corn and other provisions, 
they declared, there should be no difference between 
them. • 

A considerable part of the people being moved 
with this application, and clearly appearing by their 
eapdid attention ready to close with it, the tribunes 
stood up and said ; ** That since the senate acted 
“ with such moderation, the people were not un- 
“ willing to make concessions in their turn : but 
they insisted, that Marcius should come and 
answer to these articles ; Whether he had not 
“ stirred up the senate to the confounding of all 
government, and to the destroying of the people’s 
‘5. privill^s ? Whether he had not refused to obey 
their Summons ? Whether -he had not beaten ana 
“ otherwise maTtreated the .^diles in the Forum $ 
“ and by these means (so ^ as in hjm lay) leVieil 
“ war; and incited the oilmens to take, up inriiis 

•*’’ says Dion. Hdic.,, b»t the rmonstnmqea ^ 

4^ nrevaited upon the pec^e to. ad^oura tW t^l, 

tient UaW* ■ ' * - 1 - » 

0 2 ^ 
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“^agulnst eacK .other?” These thiojP^ they said 
with a design, either to humble Marcius by eon* 
Strainibg him to submit to implore the people’s 
tdemency, which was much against his haughty tem* 
per} or, if he followed his native bent, to impehhim 
to make the breach incurable. Of the latter they 
were in hopes, and the rather because they knew 
the man well. He stoofl, as if he would have made 
his defence, and the people wailed in silence for 
what he had to say. Jiut when, instead of tlie sub* 
missive language that was expected, he began with 
an aggravating boldness, and rather aceusetl the 
commons than detended himself; wlien with the 
tone of his voice and the fierceness of his looks he 
expressed an intrepidity bordering upon insolence 
and contempt, they lost all patienoc ; and Sicinius 
the boldest of the tribunes, after a short consultation 
with his collogues, pronounced openly, lhat the tri- 
bunes coudemnerl Marcius to die. lie then ordered 
the aiidilcs to take him immediately up to the top 
of the Tarpeian rock, and throw hitn down tlic pre- 
cipice. When they came to Jay hands, upon him, 
however, the action ajipcared honible even to many 
of the plebeians. The patricians, deeply shocked 
and alarmed, ran wdth great outcries to his assistance, 
and got Marcius in the midst of them, some inter* 
jiosing to keep ofi’thc arrest, and others stretching 
out their hands in supplication to the multitude. 
But, amidst such disorder and confusion, no regard 
was paid to word 5 and entreaties; until the friends 
and relations of the tribunes, pcrccKing that it 
would be impossible to carry off Marcius and punish 
Jiim capitally, without first spilling much patrician 
blood, persuaded them to alter the cruel and unpre- 
cedented part of the sentence ; not to use violence 
ip the af&ir, or put him to death without form of 
trial, but to reTcr every tiling to the people’s deter- 
mination in ffill assembly. 

Sicinius then, a little mollified, asked the patri- 
tHang f Wliat they meant by taking Marcius out 
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" of tile hands of the people, who sre^e tesolvcd to . 
“ punish him?” To which they implied by another 
question, ** What do' you mean by thus dp^j^ng 
** one of the worthiest men in Rome, without trial, 
to a barbarous and illegal execution?” “If that 
“ be all,” said Sicinius, “ you shall no longer hasse a 
** pretence for your quarrels and factious behavlOm* 

** to the people : for they grant you what you desire ; 

“ the man shall have his trial. And as for you, 

“ Marcius, we cite you to appear the third market- 
“ day, and satisfy the citizens of your innocence, if 
“ you can ; for then, by their suffrages, your affair 
“ will be decided.” The patricians w'ere content 
■w'ith this compromise, and thinking themselves 
happy in canying Marcius off, retired. 

In the mean while before the third market-day, 
which Was a considerable space (for the Romans 
hold their markets every ninth day and thence 
call them Nundina ) war broke out with the An- 
tiates : which, because it was likely to be of some 
continuance, gave them hopes of evading tlie trial ; ^ 
since there ^ould be time for the people to become * 
more tractable, to moderate their anger, perhaps 
to. let it entirely evaporate -in the business of that 
expedition. But they soon made peace with the 
Antiates, and returned: upon which the fears of^ 
the senate were renewed, and they often met to 
consider how things might be so managed that 
they should neither give up Marcius, nor leave 

Macrob. Sat, i. IG. nmdtnee^ qu. nmrendiales. Dion. Halic. 
however (vii 8.) says there were only seven day:>* interval between 
the inarl^t-days, M. Rieidrd reconciles the difference by refhrring^ 
the first H the Rdpian, add the latter to the Julian calendar. The 
institution of markets has likewise been variously explained ; some , 
ascribing it to Romulus^ spme to Ifervius Tullius, , pad some with 
Varro to the times posterior to the kings, as a tribute of ra^ct 
on the* part of the people to memory,* , ' 4 > 

f A<wice was suddenly broug^ to Rome» that ,the peoi^ .of 
Antium had seized and confiscal^^ tlie shl|^ belon^fig to 
4embas8a«ters tn their return to und bad evep ^^risqi^d the 
embassadors themselves. Upon wfimy the Bomans^pok arms, 
io ebaetise the Antiates ; but they sid^mitted^ and 
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iKioitn for -tiic tribunes to throw the pccmle into new 
disorders*' On this occasion Appius Claiulius, who 
was considered as one of the most violent adversaries 
the commons had, declared ; “ That tlie senate 
** would ruin themselves, and absolutely destiDy 
t* tlte constitution, if they should once suffer -the 
** plebeians to assume a power of suffraffe af^ainst 
** the patricians But the oldest and most po- 
pular of the senators were of opinion, “ That the 
“ people, instead of behaving with more harshness 
“ and severity, vi ould become mild and gentle, if 
** that power* were indulged to them : since they 
“ did not desj)ise the senate, hut rather thought 
“ themselves despised by it ; and the prerogative 
“ of judging would be such an honour and satis- 
** faction to tlicm, that they would immediately lay 
aside all resentment.” 

Marcius then, seeing the senate perplexed be- 
tween their regard for him and their fear of the 
people, asked the tribunes ; “ Of what they accused 
“ him, and upon what charge he was to be tried 
“ before the people ?” Being told, “ That he was to 
be tried for treason against the coinnionwealth, in 
“ designing to set himself up as a tyrant “ Let 
“ me go then (said he) to the people, and make ray 
** defence : I refuse no form of trial, nor any kind 
“ of punishment, if I be found gnilfy. Only bring 
“ no other charge against mo, and do not irajmse 


Dion. Halic. vii. givos Appi'is’ spi 'tli inutli more atlengtli; 
and a fine ?>ptTc*li, acronliog to iish reprt sent itiun, it ts,* 

At the In ati of those was Max, Valt riuo. (Dion. Halit*, ib.) 
Pe insisted aKo at lai^c upon the horrible 'eonseqaoiK’cs of a 
nvil ^var. 

5* It was ne\^ei known tliat nny person, who affect(‘d to set Uini- 
self up os a tyrant# joined w'ith the nobility against the people; 
sucl^, on the contrary, alwjus conspire with the people against the 
nobility, i * Residci^* said ho, in his duf'ence, * it wa* tiO save those 
citiaons, that I havi* received the wounda you see : let the trilnajes 
show, iftbey can, how such actions arc consistent with the trea- 
parous designs whiohthey lav to tny charge.^ (L.) Dion Ilalicv 
itii, 'does not say, however, that the tribunes agreed' to tlie 
dlcions, as below fitatc4‘’^ 
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r’f^ nppi the sefiate.” The triljunds agreed to these 
/conditions ; and tilie canse was to tti'tn 'upon this 
single point. . • 

Bui the drst thing they did, after the pep|3ile were 
■assembled, was to compel them to give .their voices 
J)y tribes ", and not by ccntitries ; thus contming 
' that the meanest and most seditions part of the po- 
pulace, and those who had no regard to justice or 
Jionour, might out-votc such as had borne arms, or 
were of some fortune and character. In tlie next 
place, they passed by the charge of ’his affecting the 
sovereignty, because they .could not prove it^ .and m 
it’s stead repeated what Marcius some time before 
.had said in the senate, against lowering tlie price of 
KJorn and for abolishing the tribunitial power. And 
Alley added t© the iinpcachrnent a new article, 
namely, his not having iM-ought into the public trea- 
■sury the spoils which he had taken in the country of 
the Antiates, but divided them among His soldiers"- 
This last accusation is said to ha\'c discomposed 

From the reigrt of Servius Tullius, the voices had been always 
gntliered by •C'enturics. 'fhe consuls were for adhering to the 
«iancicnt custom : being well apprised that iliey could save Coriolanus, 
if the voices were ..reckoned by /^enturaes, of winch .the .kniglits and 
; tile weakhiest of the citizens made' the imjjoritv ; the first class, of 
people of the highest distinction, containing ninety-eight out of a 
' liLwadred and niuet)Mthrce, the amount of all the t-ix. l>Ut the artful 
tribunes alleging ytluit, in an affair relating to*the rights of the cibi- 
zen^, every citizeu’b vote ought .to have it’s due weight, would not 
by any nietuib consent to let tlie voice.s be collected otherwise than 
^ by tribes. (L.) Beside thei»e cornitia m/Z/o/Vz/rt and there 

were also the cunaln^ c.stublMied by Houmlus, who divided the 
oiiginal inhabitants of Home into three tribes, and eacli tribe into 
ten CMI7> (l)ion. Halic. ii. ff — o.,) Tins arrangement subsisted till^ 
' tlie time of Serving TuJliu 9 » who intsoduced the two other modes of 
‘Cullecti% the sense of the [>e«ple.* 

‘ This,* said the tribune Decius, aTltiin proof of his evil 
designs : with the public money be secured to himself creatures oi^l, 
'guards, as supporters of his intended usaq^atioi?. ;l.et him ma'ko 
4t appear, that he had jiower to dlipitse of this booty without v^at- 
the laws. Jiet him aivi wr y ‘to ^is one 

diuszlmg us with the splendid slw of his crow as afta Iw er 
0 using otlier arts to blind the Ifssemblyif ^ (L.} It, is 
.as M^^/Kicard tibserves, tliat neither Cbriolsnu^ ^. 
i^lduG^ any of those reasons in his justificatior^^ isbich. Dion« 
dialic. has accumulate^ yU.. 9 . the tumidt 
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Marcius more than all the rest} for it was what 
hfe did not cTcpect, and he could not iiumcdialcly 
think of a plausible an-.wer that would satisfy the 
commonalty ; his praises of those who made that 
catnpaigii with him, serving only to raise au outcry 
against In’m from the inajouty, who were not con- 
cerned in it. At last, when they came to vote, he 
was condemned by a majority of three tribes, and 
the penalty to be iuflicteu uj)on him was perpetual 
banishment. 

After the sentence was pronounced, the people 
were more elated, and went (dVin greater transpoits, 
than they had ever felt, on account of a victory in- 
the field ; the senate on the other hand were in the 
greatest distress, and gric\oU'ly repented that they 
had not done and suffered every thing, rather than 
have allowed the ])cople <o acquire and abuse 
such an enormous power. There was no need at 
that time to look u[)on their dross, or any other 
mark of distinction, to know which was a plebeian 
and which a patrician ; the man wljo exulted was a 
plebeian, and the man who was dejected patrician. 

Marcius alone remained uiiino\ ed, and unhumbled. 
Still lofty in his port and firm in his countenance, 
he alone amiilst the afflicted nobility appeared not 
to be SOI r> lor himself. This air of foititiide was 
not, however, the effect of reason or mildness or 
resignation, but arose from the buoyancy of indig- 
nation and resentment. And tliis, though the 
vulgar know it not, has it’s rise from grief, which 
when it catches flame, is turned to anger, and then 
bids adieu to nil feebleness and dejection. Hence 
the angry man is courageous, just as he who has a 
fever is h0t, the mind being upon the stretch and 
in a violent agitation. His subsequent behaviour 

tbe reasobing kind** M. Rtcard has s long note upon the number 
of tribes, which voted on this occasion ; and it was pretty well 
that they were twenty-one, divided into twelve and nine 
bi&Um (jWoalty is* to settle whether these were all the tribes then 
"'“PK, or part onty of the tldrty-five, to whiph they certainly at a 

tr period amounted. See luiv. ii. 21.* 
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jjoon showed, that he jwas thus affeoted; For hating 
returned to his own house and embraced his mother 
and his wife* who lamented their fate witly shrieks 
and tehrs he exhorted them to bear h; with , pa- 
tience, and then conducted by patricians in a 
body, hastened to one of the city-gates. Thus ,he 
quitted Rome, without asking or receiving aught at 
any man’s hand ; and took with him only three ■ or 
four clients. He spent a tew days in a solitary 
manner at some of his farms near the city, agitated 
with a thousand different thoughts, such as his anger 
suggested ; in which he did not projiose any honour 
or advantage to himself, but considered only' how 
he might satisfy his revenge upon the Romans. 
At last he determined to excite a cruel W'ar against 
them from some neighbouring nation ; and for this 
purpose to apply first to the Volsci, whom he knew 
to he yet strong both in men and money, and likely 
to have derived more in exasperation and hostility, 
than to have lost in strength from their previous 
defeats. , 

There w^s then at Antium a man, Tullus Aufidius 
byname®®, highly distinguished among the Volsci 
by his wealth, his valour, and his noble birth. Mar- 
cius was very sensible, that of all the Romans he 
himself was the person, whom Tullus most hated. 
Tor excited by ambition and emulation, as young 
warriors usually are, they had in several engagements 
encountered each other witli menaces and bold defi- 
ances, and thus had added peisonal enmity to the 


Dion Ilalic* (vii. 11.) acids a circumstance of an affecting 
nature, ^ich Plutarch ought not to have omitted ; namely, that 
Coriolanus, before his departure^ commended to his noother and his 
wife the <^re of his two children, of whom the elder was not more 
than ten years old, and the younger on infant. The tra|t of 
Ascyanax, in Hector’s interview with Andromache, is not the least:' 
beautiful one of that interesting pi^ure * • 

^ la Beyan’s text, it is A The Bodleian has wJ|liout 

the ^ But Livy4i Dion, Halle via. him 

Tullus Attius;^ and with them af|'|tii90nymou« Au- 

fidius however, which is very near the BodlOiso readl«^, iihs A l^atin 
sound, ahd probaWy was w|5^t Plut^ch meant to wvife* ’ < " 
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.l^atred which foignctl between the two nations. But 
aK>twithiatancling all this, considering the great gene- 
foaity iBif Tuilns, and knowing tliat he was more 
desirous than any of the Volsci of an opportunity to 
retaliate upon the.ilomans part of the evils, whidi 
his country had suffered, be took a method strongly 
illustrative of that saying of the poet j 


How IianI to fight with wratli ! though life’s) the price, 
lie pajb it for hi& end. 

For dressing himself in such clothes and habiliments, 
ns were most likely to prevent his being known, 
like Ulysses ”, 

He stold into tbe hobtilc town. 


It was evening, when he entered ; and, thougli 
many people met him in the streets, not one of 
them knew him. He passed on therefore to the 
bouse of Tnllns^ where he got in undiscovered; and, 
having directly hiade up to the firc-jdace he seated 
himself without sating a word, covering his face and 
remaining in a comjioscd posture. The people of 
the house were much surprised ; yet they did not 
Venture to disturb him, for there was somelhing of 
dignity both in his person and his silence ; but they 
went and related the strange adventure to Tiillus, 
who was then at snp[)er. TuHns upon this arose 
from table, and coming to Coriolanus, asked him, 
'* Who he was, and upon what business he uhn 
** come ?” Co "iolanus uncovering his face paused 
a while and then said : *• If thou dost not yet know 
** me, Tillius, but dial rustest thine eyes, I must of 
** necessity be my own accuser. I am Catus Mar- 
cius, who have brought so many calamities upon 

' » Odyw. iv. 246* cithpr (un the scholiast on the passage obseTvi 
40 ineasure the wall of Troj* or to persuade Helen to co*oporatb 
with her countiymon the Gineks.* 

, ^ ‘the fird-plnce, having the domestic gods in it, was estecrotsl 
saeted ; and therefore aU suppliants resorted to it, as to an acylum. 
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^♦ the Volsci,;* and I bear the- additioqal name/bf 
^ Coridlanu% which-would not suflfer me, were f ao 
.** inclined, to deny that imputation. For* all the 
labours and dangers, which I have undergone, I 
*♦ have no other reward left bi]^ that appellation, 
which distinguishes iny enmity to your nation, 
“ and of which indeed I cannot be deprived. ,'Ctf 
“ every thing else I have been stripped by the envy 
“ and outrage of the people on the one hand, and 
“ by the cowardice and treachery of the magistrates 
“ and those of my own order on the other. Thus 
“ driven out an exile, I am come a suppliant to 
“ your household-gods ; not for shelter and ,prO- 
“ tection (for why should I come hither, if I were 
afraid of death ?) but for vengeance against those 
“ who have expelled me, which I already seem to 
begin to take, by putting myself into your hands. 
If therefore you are disposed to attack the enemy, 
** come on, brave Tullus, avail yourself of my mis- 
fortunes ; let my personal distress be the common 
“ happiness of the Volsci. You may be assured, I 
shall fight much better fiir you, than I have 
“ fought against you ; because they, who know 
** perfectly the state of the enemy’s affairs, are 
much more capable of annoying them, than such 
“ as do not know them. But if you have given 
up all thoughts of war, I neither desire to live, 
“ nor is it proper for you to preserve a person who 
“ of old has been your enemy in the field, and is 
“ in that case incapable of rendering you any kind 
of service.” 

Tullus, highly delighted with this address, gave 
jfiim his hand ; and said ** Rise, Marcius, and take 
*< courage. The present, which you thus make of 
yoiu^elf, is inestimable } and you may assure 
^ yourself^ that the Volsci, will not be ungrateihih** 
Tie then entertained him at his tible with great 
kindness ; and on tlie foUoWmg days they con wted 
‘together about the war. V“ j, , 

' At that time Hotne was the utmost Jcfouftwpn 



pi 0# the animosity of ttafe? nobility agfiiftist 

GBi|iHt(nts, which was conwdedilily heightened 
lijrr the late- condemnation of Marcins. Many inter'- 
l»|tiog’ prodigies also were announced by 'privatO 
j^ei'sons, as well by the priests and soothsayers. 
iPne of which was as follows : Titus Latinus “®, a 
anan of no high rank but of remarkable modesty and 
^ndou'r, free from superstition and much more from 
vain pretences to Avhat was extraordinary, had this 
dream. Jupiter, he thought, appeared to him, and 
ordered him to tell the senate, ** That they had 

provided him a very bad and disagreeable leader 
** of the dance in the sacred procession.” Upon 
seeing this vision, he said, he paid at first but little 
r<^ai'd to it. It was presented a second and a third 
time, and he neglected it : upon .which he lost a 
sOn of the highest promise, and w'as himself sud- 
denly struck in such a manner, as to be dqrrived of 
the use of all his limbs. These particulars be related 
in the senate-house, being carried thither on liis 
conch that purpoac. And be,, had no sooner 
made an end, than he perceived (as they tell us) 
his strength return, and rose up and walked home 
without assistance. 

'Xhe senate were much suiprised, and made a 
strict inquiry into the affair; from which it appeared, 
that a certain householder had deliverednip one of 
hb slaves, who had been guilty of some ofience, to 
ibis other servants, with an order to whip him through 
the market-place, and then put him to death. While 
^ey were executing this order and scourging the 
wretch, who writhed himselfthrough the violence of 
litfn iuto various postuies^”, the procession happ^ed 

» Livy^calls him * T. Latinius,* or ‘ Tib. Atinius}* LaCttot. 
■piy.InsUii. 8., and Vaf. Max, i. 7 ^ Atinitu;* and Macrob.^t. 
'I. * AtiSiiua ’ 6g ^ Acronius* Maximus, Cicero, BerOiv. i. 

9i<^hiBt tto.nsnie%'all.* ... , 

^ to pion. Hqjlic., the master bad given orders that 

ipnild be. punIttpsS at the head die procession, tO' 
rgii^r the %norolj(|# the notorious; whlsb'waea still greater 
inttat te'dwdeitir^a honour. the proeihdmi was ma^ 
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come up. Many>^ the people 'n^o compoasil it 
were fired vvitli indignation, for the sighiwas excee* 
atyely disagreeable and shocking to hiimnity, yet 
nobody gave him tlie least assistance ; only curses 
and execrations were vented agamst tlie mtui, who 
punished with vso much cruelty. For, in those times, 
they* treated their slaves with great mildness and 
moderation ; and this was natural, because 'they 
worked, and even ate with them. It was deemed' a 
heavy punishment for a slave who had committed a 
fault to take up the piece of wood, used to support 
the thill of a waggon, and cany' it round tlie njuigh- 
bourhood. For he, who was thus exposed to ti)e 
derision of the family and other inhabitants of the 
place, entirely lost his credit, and w’as stiled Furci- 
jer ; the Homans calling by the name of /hrear, what 
the Greeks term fn/postateXf that is, ‘ a supporter.’ 

When Lalinus had given the senate an account of 
his dream, and they were doubting who ‘ this bad and 
disagreeable leader of the dance’ might be, Uie ex- 
cessive severity ol’thc punislnncnt reminded some of 
them of the slave, who had been whipped through 
the market-place, and subsec|uently put to death- 
All the priests agreeing, that he must be thp per- 
son meant, his master bad a severe punishment im- 
. posed, and the procession and games w'cre exhibited 
anew in honour of Jupiter*’, lienee it appears, 
that Numa’s religious inslitulions in general are 
very wise, and that this in particular is highly con- 
ducive to the purposes of piety ; namely, that. when 
the magistrates or priests aie employed in any 
sacred ceremony, a herald sliould go before and 
proclaim aloud. Hoc age^ i.e. Be attentive to this:”’ 
thijis commanding every body to regard the solemn 
acts of religion, and not to suffer any business or 
avocation to intervene, and disturb them ; as wellj 
knowing;, that men’s attention is sejdora fixe(|,..et:- 
cept byTa sort of violence and constraint. ‘s' 

• ' ' ^ ''«s, 

With iocare^sed piagnjftc^nce, viL Hiiv, ji. 



AiBat, Ifc iirviifel 'only in so i^jor^t a itSuie, l4[«l:* 
l||» bjSgtn anew their saclltbes, their 

t^saaonai' and their games : they do it for very smi^l* 
i^iatters. If one of the horses that draW the diariota 
<^ed J7iensa*‘\ ^ which are placed the ima^ 
of the gods, happened to sturaole, or if the cha- 
noteer took the reins in his left hand, the whole 
procession was to be repeated. And in later ages 
they have set about one sacrifice thirty several 
times, on account of some 'defect or inauspicious 
appearance in it. Such reverence have the llomaus 
ever paid to the Supreme Being. 

In dte mean time Marcias'*’ and Tullus held 
secret conferences with the principal Volsei, in 
which they exhorted tliem to begin the war, while 
Borne was torn in pieces with factious disputes ; 
but a sense of honour restrained some of them from 
breaking the truce, which had been concluded for 
two years. 'I'he Romans however furnished them 
with a pretence for it, having through some sus- 
picion or false suggestion caused pr^lamation to be 
made at one of tlic public shows or.'ganics, that all 
the Volsti should quit the town before sun-set.'- 
Some"** say that this was a stratagem contrived by^ 
Marcius, who suborned a person to go to the con-' 
sols, and accuse the Volsei of a design to attack " 
the Romans during the games, and to set fire to the 
city. This proclamation exasperated the whole 
Vdlscian nation against the Romans ; and Tidlus, 
greatly aggravating the afirouf’^, at last persuaded 

** 'Liv. V. 41. These Tlicnsa: were a kind of sacred vehicle. 
40S elites de brancards* R.) used for the purpose of conveying 
to the CiiVus the images of the gods.* 

'4* See Dion. Halic. viii. 1., who assigns to Coriolasus aw^Sf-, 
&ciiBtion,sl^nst, df seeking some plausible pretext fur coimneneiiag^ 
the war. '^ith his^disposition be would not, probably^ be very* 
gcniq^okais^t^n the subject.* ; ■' 

Xh dji^' consflbtitvm, cum Marcio ^fiterait.,JAv. it. 37- Di<tti.« 
Bdic. sdll more expressly stetes, wlpt Livy strongly inSktt-- 

etes. 'Bat Utaarotv# londOTaess for bis hero him to sTUr , 

ifoitob ontbori^ive nutoes on A ^arir.* ^ 

w. < We-Hone,' sold be^'^ of'all Ifoe di^tott nations aow in 

le 



to .-send 'tp Ronae* to, Hemand that the bhdr 
and cities which had been taken from , them in the 
Ttiar should be restored. The senate having heard' 
what the embassadors bad to say, answered with 
indignation, “ That the Volsci m^ht be the first to 
*# take up arms, but the Roman *would be the last 
“ to- lay them down,” Upon this, Tullus sum- 
moned a general assembly of his countrymen, 
whom l>e advised to s<md for Marcius ; and fiar- 
getting all past injuries, to rest satisfied that the; 
service which he would rendei* them, as now their 
ally, would far exceed all the damage which they, had 
received from him, while be had been their enemy. 

Marcius accordingly was called in, and made an- 
oration to the people i who finding that he knew 
bow to speak as well as to fight, and that he ex- 
celled in capacity as well as courage, joined him in 
commission with Tullus, and invested both with ab- 
solute power. As he was afraid that the Volsci 
would spend much time in preparation, and thus 
lose a favourable opportunity lor action, he left it 
to the magistrates and other principal persons in 
Antium to provide troops, and whatever else was 
necessary; while he himself^^, without making any 
set levies, took a number of volunteers, and with 
them over-ran the Roman territories before any one 
in Rome expected it. There he collected so much 
booty, that the Volsci found it difficult to carry it 
off, and consume it in the camp. But the immense- 
quantity ol' provisions which he seized, and the’ 

Home, are not tlio,ught worthy to see the games. We sdone, like 
the profenest wretches and outlaws, are driven from a public fes- 
tival* Gct announce, in all your cities and villages the dis- 
tingguishii^ mark, which the Romans have put upon us/ (L.) 

The re^demanding of the lands and cities, however, was sa^e^ted 
by Coriolanus.^ 

' * This oration is given by Dion* Halic. at gr»at length, and de- 
sei-vea the character here hestowe^ wpon it,* 

47 TttHus at the same tin^ie, by way of diversion, mede a Vimiiar 
'incursion into the I^atin territory, and with equal saboess. l&!on* 
Ualic^ viii. 18 * ... 
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^iKoage. wbich he did the enett^Wbr eofinmiti^g 
abch isflp&lv wsra the least part of »is Wvice in ihisi 
e^edi^n. The ciiicf point, whi<;;h he had in vkw 
hi the whole matter, was to increase the people’s 
siispiciofts of the^nobility. For while he ravaged 
the whole couiiTry, he scrupuloudy spared the 
lands of the patricians, and did not sutler theni to 
be, ravaged or phindered in any respect. Hence 
the ill opinion, which the two parties entertained of 
^ch other, and conseijuently the troubles, grew 
greater than ever : the {)atncians accusing the ple- 
beians of having unjustly driven out one of tlic 
bravest men in Rome; and the plebeians reproach- 
ing them with having brought Marcias upon them 
to indulge their revenge, and with sitting scci^c 
spectators ol“ what othcis suffered by the war, while 
the war itself was a guard to their lands and sub- 
sistence. Marcius having thus effected his purpose, 
and inspired the Volsci with courage not only to 
meet, but even to despise the enemy, drew off his 
party without having sustained any injury. 

The Volscian forces, in the medn time, having 
assembled with nmcii expedition and alacrity, ap- 
peared so considerable, that it was tliought prefer 
to leave part to garrison their towns, while the rest 
marched against the Romans. Coriolanus giving it 
to the option of Tullus which corps he wouhl com- 
mand, Tullus observed that as his collegue was not 
at all inferior lo liimself in valour, and had hitherto 
fought with better success, he thought it most ad- 
visable for him to lead the army into the field ; 
while he himself stayed behind, to provide for the 
defencA df the towns, and to supply the troops 
which w,^e engaged in the campaign with every 
thing neoMsary,*?. 

• <• It wpuM''I>ave*b^en very iraprudenf in Tullus to have left 
Cbnolaniis^ who had been ai; eneniy, and might now possibly be 
enly p preteAdnd friend, at tjie head ' pf an army in the bowels of ^ 
bia tjtttetry, while he /toself. was marching at die head of aaotiutr ' 
agahitt liomb. ' . 
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- Marcius, strengthened still more by this divisibh 
ai the command, marched first against Gifceii'*®, a 
Roman colony ; and, as it surrendered witHout, re- 
sistance, he Would not suffer it to be plyndered. 
After this, he laid waste the territq|ies of the Latins ; 
expecting that the Romans woultf hazard a battle 
for the Latins, who were their allies, aftd by fre- 
quent messengers called upon them for assistance. 
But the commons of Rome showed no alacrity in 
the affair ; and the consuls, whose office was now 
nearly expired, were not willing to incur such a risk, 
and therefore rejected their request. Marcius then 
turned his arms against Tolerium, Labici, Pedum, 
and Bola, cities of Latiuni, which he took by as- 
sai^Jt: and because they made resistance, he sold 
the inhabitants as slaves, and plundered their houses. 
At the same time, he was particularly careful of 
such, as voluntarily came over to him ; and, that 
they might not sustain any damage against his wish, 
he always encamped and kept himself at the greatest 
distance from thepi he could- 

He after\niard took Bollm, which is little more 
than twelve miles from Rome, where he put to the 
sword almost all that were of -age to bear arms, and 
got much plunder. The rest of the Volsci, who 
were left as a safeguard to the towns, had now no 
patience to remain at home any longer ; but ran 
with their w’eapons in their hands to Marcius, de- 
claring that they would acknowledge no other leader 


^9 For tlic ri^bt terminations of this, and other town$ soon 
ward mentioned, see I/iv. li. 39. Plutarch calls the town * Cir- 
caeum/ His error is much greater, when a little below he writes 
* Cioelia)* instead of ‘ Cluili®.* (L.) With regard to the doubtful 
xeadingSt and indeed somewhat obscure geography of this 
I shat} preserve no more of what M. Ricard has collected from 
rfalic. viii. 3., and various parts of Lmv thoo what-ie- 
late^ to * Ballffl and that onk for ths sake of Stating th^ it 
probably be read and b© thus made to corro|j^d more 

cjpfeety wail Bovilfe on the Via at nearly ossigjlad 

distance from Rome* / 

X9t. n, P 
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6t geQj^al. His name, and his .^valour, were re- 
iipwni^»through Italy : and all wefe astonished £hat 
one single person’s changing sides could cfiFect so 
prodigious an alteration in affairs. . < 

At Home, evpry thing was in disorder. The 
Homans refused to fight, and passed their time in 
. cabals, seditious speeches, and mutual complaints ; 
until intelligence was brought that Coriolaiius had 
laid siege to Lavinium, where the holy symbols of 
the gods of their fathers " were placed, and whence 
the^ derived their original, that being the first city 
which ,^ncas had built. A wonderful and universal 
change of opinion then appeared among the people, 
and a very strange and absurd one among the pa- 
tricians. The people were desirous to anuukthc 
sentence against Marcius, and to recal hini to 
Rome; but the senate, being assembled to deli- 
berate on that point, finally rejected the proposi- 
tion : either out of a perverse humour of opposing 
whatever measure the people espoused ; or perhaps 
unwilling, that Coriolanus should owe his return to 
the favour of the people; or finally ’having conceived 
some resentment against him tor harassing and dis- 
tressing all the Romans, when he had been injured 
only by a part, and for showing himself an enemy 
to his country, of which he knew the most respect- 
able class of inhabitants had both sympathised with 
him and shared in his ill-treatment. This resolution 
being announced to the commons®', it was notin 
their power to vote or to pass a bill ; as, to such a pro- 
cedure, a •decree of the senate was an indispensable 
pr^Iiitiinary. 


Originally brouglit from Troy. See the Life of Romulus. 
Vol. 1.^ not. (84.)* 

the senate now refased to comply with the of 

the peon'te, eitheir to clear themselves from the suspidoa of hawntj 
maihtaiiwlt a wrespondcnce with Ooriolaous, or nessibly out of 
that m^j^tetmity'which 'made the Romand averse from mace, 
|dienev6r'wii^'hi^ attenchid with ill success in war, . x 
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Upon this, Coriplanus was still more exasperated 5 
so that, quitting the siege of Laviniuni®*, he ’march- 
ed in great fury toward Rome, and encampetT only 
five miles from it, at the Foss® Cluiliae. The sight 
of him caused extreme terror anR'eonfusion ; but, 
for the present, it ajjpeased the seditibn ; for neither 
magistrate nor senator durst any longer op|)ose the 
people’s desire to recal him. When they saw the 
women running up aud down the streets, and the 
supplications and tears of the aged men at the altars 
of the gods ; when all spirit was gone, and salutary 
councils were no more ; they acknowledged that the 
people were right in endeavouring to be reconciled 
to Coriolanus, and tliat the senate were under a 
great mistake, in beginning to indulge the passions 
of anger and revenge, at a time when they ought to 
have renounced them. They all therefore agreed to 
send embassadors to Coriolanus to offer him liberty 
to return, and to implore him to put an end to the 
war. Those that went on the part of the senate, 
being all either relations or friends of Coriolanus 
expected at the first interview much kindness from 
a man, who was thus connected wdth them. But 
it happened quite otherwise } for, being conducted 
through the Volscian ranks, they found him seated ’ 
in council with a number of high officers, and W’ith 
ap insufferable appearance of austerity. He then 
bade them declare their business, which they did in 
a very modest and humble manner, as became the 
state of their affairs. 

When they had finished, he answered them with 
•much bitterness and high resentment of the injuries 
done him ; and, as general of the Volsci, insisted 
“ That the Romans should restore all the cities and 

** He left a body of troops to continue the blockade. Diob. 
Hattfi. viii. 4, 

’Their names were Marcus Minucius, Postliumius Cominius, 
Spurius Larpus, Publius Pinarius, and Quintus Sulpiciu^ Dion.- 
mlic.tias given us a hne speech made by Minucius Upnja.'lthe ec* 
rosipn, jis well as Coriolanus’ reply.* • * 

p e 
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,‘5 la||dit| which they had taken in the former wars, 
“ an4 .'ahoqi4 grant by decree the freedom of the 
to till Volsci, as they had done to the 
“ Latins: for tliat no lasting peace could 'be made 
** between the two nations, but upon these fair 
“ and equal conditions.” He gave tliem thirty 
days, to consider of them : and, having dismissed 
the embassadors, immediately retired from the Ro- 
man territories. 

Several of the Volsci, w'ho for a long time had 
envied his reputation, and been unea!.sy at the in- 
terest which he had with the people, availed them- 
selves of this circumstance to calumniate and re- 
prOfich him. Tullus himself was of the number. 
Not that he had received any particular injury 
from Coriolanus ; but he was led away by a passion 
too natural to man. It caused him pain to find hi| 
own glory obscured, and himself entirely neglected 
by the Volsci, who looked upon Coriolanus as their 
supreme head, and thought that others might well 
be satisfied with that portion of power and autho- 
rity, which he thought jiropeV to^ allow them. 
Hence, secret hints were first whispered, and in 
their private cabals his enemies expressed their dis- 
satisfaction, giving the name of treason to his re- 
treat. For though he had not betrayed their cities > 
or armies, yet (they said) he had traitorously 
given up time, by which these and all other things 
afe both won and lost. He had allowed them a 
respite of no less than thirty days knowing their 


.i* Sp Dacicr {laraph rases K xa' » t?>KTTm 

and his paraplirase seeiHS nearest the sound of the 
Oreek. ^ but the ^-xt is manifestly corrupted, and it is not easy to 
true reading. Perhaps the Latin translation, as puh- 
llahed bjr®ryan» tes the sense intended by Plutarcli. It is to this 
eCect, greater changes (than were necessary in this case) 

might ft less space of time.* But* to justify thj^t transia- 

tioOy the should iruti as follows; en 

M. Uiciurd Iws adopted 
the scu^'assigne^^^tn the tfext* * 
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aflkirs to be sO embarrassed, that they required 
such a space to their re-estabhshment. ’ ^ 
CorioJ^nus, however, did not spend those thiity 
days in idleness. Yvlthin that interval he^harassetl 
the enemy’s allies'’’, laid waste theirjands, and took 
seven .gi-eat and populous cities. Tne Homans did 
not vcjitnre to send them any succours. They were 
as spiritless, and as liltlc disposed to the war, as if 
their bodies had been relaxed and benumbed with 
the palsy. 

When the term was c::pired, and Cor iolan us. re- 
turned with 'all his Ibrces, they sent a second em- 
bassy; “ To imph)re him to lay aside his resent- 
“ ment, to draw off the Volsci from their territories, 
“ and then to proceed asshould seem most conducivd 
" to the advantage of both nations. For that the llo- 
■“ mans would not give up any thing through fear ; 
“ but, if he thought it reasonable that the Volsci 
“ should be indulged in some particular points, those 
“ should be duly considered, when they had laid 
“ down their arms.*” Coriolanus replied, “ That as 
“ general of the Volsci, he would give them no an- 
swer ; but, as one who was still a citizen of llond^, 
“ he would advRe and exhort them to entertaitf 
“ humble thoughts, and to come within three days 
“ with a ratification of the just conditions which life 
had proposed. At the same time, he assured 
“ them that, if their resolutions should be of a differ- 
“ cut nature, it would not be safe for them to ven- 
“ lure any more into his camj) \vith empty words.” 

The senate, having received the report bfthc em- 
bassadors, considered the commoTuvealth as ready 
to sink in tiio waves of a dreadful tcnipcst, and 
tlierefbrc cast the last, the * sacred anchor as it is 

Dy tliiiS ho prevented the allies of the RoOiana trdtei oasistin^ 
them, and guarded again.^t the clraigc of treachery*, nhieh-BOine of 
the Vokej were ready to Ijriv.g agahiat him. (Dion. Halie,) 

This, 1 Believe, oar sailors would calf ‘ tlie sheet-artcliior,* 
till/ I'Veiieli { V’.K), vncabnlis trnm, are^skilful soiiors) ‘ la 
(inert tho suboidinatu ones With u!s aTe tire best -bowe'r, 
bower, &c. St. Chrysostom, m his fourth Homily oq £.aihifa% 
12 
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They ordered all the priests of the gods, 

' the miilisters and guardians of the mysteries, and all 
- who Idcording to the ancient usage of tlieir country 
practise divination by the flight of birds', to pro- 
ceed to Coriol^nus in their robes, vith the ensigns 
which they bote in the duties of their oflice, and 
exert their utmost endeavours to persuade liim to 
desist from the war, and then to treat wilh his 
countrymen upon articles of peace for the Volsci. 
When they came, he did indeed vouchsafe to ad- 
mit them into the camp ; but he showed them no 
other favour, nor gave them any milder answer than 
what the others had received : “ He bade them,” 
in short, “ either accept his former proposals, or 
“ prepare for war.” 

When the priests returned, tlie Romans resolved 
to keep close within the city, and to defend the 
walls ; intending only to repulse the eneniy, should 
they attack them, and placing their chief hopes on 
the accidents of time and fortune, as they knew of 
no resource within themselves. , _ The city was full 
nf confusion, and terror, and unhappy presages. 
At last, something happened similar to what is often 
mentioned by Homer, but which men in general are 
little inclined to believe. For, when on occasitm of 
any great and uncommon event he says, 

Pallas inspired that counsel ; 

, And again. 

But some immortal power, who rules the iijintl, 

\ Ciianged their resolves ; 

' And elsewhere, 

— The thought spontaneous sprung, 

Or by some god inspired ; 

they demise the poet, as if, for the sake of absurd 

feicly oiDs consci^ltce * the sacred anchor of man,’’ intended to pre- 
. i^ve hfm Amidst the storids of passion.^ 

p Odys9. xviih 157- , ; Ib. ix. 329. 
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notions and incredible fables, he endeavoured totitke 
away our liberty of will. A thing, of which Homer 
never dreamed : for whatever happens itt the ordi- 
nary co’iirse of things, and is the usual effect, of deli- 
beration, he often ascribes to our ov^n powers ; as, 

— — My own great mind 
1 then consulted ; 

And in another place, 

Acliillcs heard with grief, and various thoughts 
I’crplcx’d his mighty inhid''*’; 


Once more, 


But she in vain 

Tempted Bellerophon : the noble youth 
W'ith wisdom’s shield was arm’d. 


And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, which 
require some supernatural impulse and enthusiastic 
movement, he never introduces the Deity as taking 
away, but as rousing into action the freedom of the 
wiU. He does not represent the heavenly Power as 
producing the resolution, but ideas which lead to 
the resolution ; thereby rendering the act in no re- 
spect involuntary, but giving occasion to such as 
■are voluntary, and superadding confidence and good 
hope of accomplishment. For either the Supreme 
Being must be excluded from all causality and'in- 
Huenccupon our actions, or it must be confessed 
that this is the only way in which he assists and 
co-operates with man : since it is not to be supposed 
that he, fashions our corporeal oi'gans, or directs the 
motions of our hands and feet to the purposes which 
he designs; but that by certain motives and ideas, 

which he suggests, he either excites or oa the other 

0 

Odyss. xviii. 299. 


188. 
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IcIifll/dliiiQeks aia^ rcsttiuns the active powers of th<J 
11 ^}"-* ' _ ' 

' Inke ‘Roman women were then dispersed in tht 
several j^emples, but the chief and most illustrious 
part of the raatt^ps were making their suppUcationS 
at the ^Itar of Jupiter Capitolinas. Among the last 
was Valeria the sister of the great Publicola, a per- 
son who had rendered the Homans the most con- 
siderable services both in peace and war. Publicola, 
as we have related in his Life, died some time be- 
fore J but Valeria still survived in the highest esteem, 
for her conduct did honour to her high birth. This 
woman discerning, by some divine impulse, what 
would be the best expedient, rose and called 
upon the other matrons to attend her to the house 
of Volumnia, the mother of Coriolamis. When she 
entered, and found her sitting with her daughter-in- 
law, and with the children of Coriolamis on licr lap, 
she approached her with her female companions, and 
spoke to the following effect: “ Wc address pur- 
“ selves to you, Volumnia and Voi^ilia, as women 
“ , to women, without any decree of tl*e senate or 
“ order of the consuls. But our god, we l>elievc, 
“ lending a merciful ear to our prayeiv* put it in 
our minds to apply to you ; and to entreat yoii fp 
“ do what will not only be salutary to us and the 
“ other citizens, but more glorious for yOu, if you 
“ Iteotken to us, than the reducing of their fathers 
■“ and husbands from mortal enmity to peace and 
“ IHendship wai to the daughters of* the Sabines. 
“ , ^me then, gb along with us to Coriolamis : join 
yppr instances to ours ; and l>ear a true and ho- 
** ifOUiaUe testimony to your country, that though 
she feai jreeofved the deepest injuries from himj 
“ she hdf^yet neither done nor militated any thing 
“ jft her anger, but restores you ^afo 

PkitarcH'i'eprM^ats the divine assistance as ‘ a niferal influ- 
prevpJii^ (if it does prevail) hy rational- motives. Aud the” 
bwt<’l)flri8tiai| oiriscs describe it in the same mahher. 
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intd ibis hdnds, though perhaps site maynot^ 
** tain any better terras tor herself on tha|, account/* 
Wlien Valeria had thus spoken, the resf oif the 
Women joined lier request. Volumnia gave them 
this answer : “ Beside the share^^ which We have in 
the general calamity, we, my friends, h^e our 
“ particular infelicity ; since Marcias’ glory and 
virtue are lost to us, and wc behold his person 
“ guarded rather than protected by the arms of our 
enemies. But it is a still greater misfortune to 
“ us, if our country is become so weak, as to have 
“ need to repose her hopes upon us. For I know 
“ not whether he will have any regard for us, since 
“ he has had none l()r his country, which he used 
** to j)refbr to his mother, his wife, and his children. 
“ Take us, however, and make what use of us you 
“ please. Lead us to him. If we can do nothing 
else, we can expire at his feet in supplicating for 
** -Rome 

She then took the children and Vergilia with her®’, 
and W'ent with >hc other matrons to the Volsciah 
canw| The sight of them produced, even in the 
cneiny, compassion and a reverential silence. Co- 
riolanus, who at that time happened to be seated 
Upon the tribunal with his principal officers, seeing 
the women approach, was greatly surprised. Never- 
theless, he endeavoured to retain his purposM in- 
flexibility of temper, though he perceived that his 
wife was at their liciul. Unable liowever to resist 
the emotions of affection, he could not suffer them 
to approaeli him as he sat : but descended from the 

These speeches arc given by Dion. ITalic,, as usiial, in a tnore 
detttiletl inaOntM*. The mother or' Coriolaiia^ md ^ed, according to 
this hKtOi Mil, docs not immediately cmnply, but yields at length t& 
the i^cileratcd entreaties of her piiiriotic countrywomen.* 

Vdicria tiistgave advice of this» design to tht consul^; and they 
proposed it HI the senate, where alter long debates it sanction- 
ed bv thc%ithers. Tpon which, Veturia and the iho^t iltustdous 
t>f the Homan matrons,, in chariots provided by thn and 

amidst the acclunmHons of senators and the whofe jycop!e, took 
their wTiy to the enemy’s 
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’ V / I ' ' 

tt^atia})' i»nd mnnin^ to meet them, embraced first 
hii^ittowr fi>r a considerable time®*, and afterward 
bis i^fiS>‘and Ins children; neither refraining from 
nor, any other proof of natural tenderness, but 
"wllbUy surreudejjii^ig himself to the impetuous tor- 
reftt o|jhis feelings. 

.When he had sufficiently indulged his passion, and 
perceived that his mother wished to speak, he called 
the Volscian counsellors to him, and Voluniuia ex- 
pressed herself to the following purpose : “ You see, 
“ nay son, by our attire and our miserable looks, 
*'* and therefore I may spare myself the trouble of 
“ declaring, to what condition your banishment has 
** reduced ns. Think within yourself, whether we 
“ are not the most unhappy of women, when for- 
tune has changed the spectacle, that should have 
“ been the most pleasing in the world, into the 
“ most dreadful ; when Voliuunia beholds her. 
“ son, and Vergilia her husband, encamped in a 
“ hostile manner before the walls of his native city. 
“ And what to others is a principal consolation un- 
“ der misfortune and adversity, I mean pray^ to 
** the gods, to us is rendered impracticable : fw we 
“ cannot at the same time implore victory for our 
“ country, and your preservation; but what our 
“ worst enemies would imprecate upon us as a curse, 
“ must of necessity be interwoven with our prayers. 
** Your wife and children must either behold their 
“ epuntry, or you, perish. As to my own part, I 
'will not live to see this war decided by fortune. 

litis and other marks of filial affection and respect, shown by 
Codolantis to Ins mother, which constitute amidst all his military 
glories the &est part of his character, are recorded by Dion. Halic. 
viii. 0.,and'^'‘I>(vy ii. 40. Iktth these historians agree with Plu- 
tarch, in his mother the speaker upon this occasion : and 

the ^Kseeii!^ which Utley have drawn up, and which are well worth 
perusing, eaStotelj^icliaracterise their reqtectire authors ; exhibit- 
wg the concise vebeoieace of Livy, the more a&cting but soine^ 
wbat,' tedious, Wtd fat^logicul diffusion of Dion. HaUc.i» and the 
inljemediute eloquence of Plutarch, wbicli preserves the softness of. 
tbelhtter wltSbut bis prolixity, and by iPs denalieiis from the formet' 
gaips more !a pathos that! itloiesm en^gy.* 
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*' If I cannot persuade you to prefer friendship and 
“ union to enmity and it’s ruinous consequences, 
“ and so to become a benefactor to botle sides, ra- 
“ thti than tiic destruction of one of them ; reflect 
“ upon this, and prepare to expj^ct it, tba't you shall 
“ Tiot advance against yonr country, without tramp- 
“ ling upon ihc dead body of her who llore you. 
“ ]'’or it does not become me to wait for tliat day, 
“ when my son shall be either led captive by his 
“ feliow-citizens, or triumph over Rome. If indeed 
“ I desired you to save yonr country by ruining the 
“ Volsci, I confess the case would be hard, and the 
“ choice diflicLilt : for it would neither be honour- 
“ able to destroy yonr countrymen, nor just to be- 
“ tray tliosc, who have placed their confidence in 
“ you. Rut what do we desire of you, more than 
“ deliverance irom our own calamities ? A delivcr- 
“ ance whicli will be equally salutary to both 
“ parties"’, but most to the honour of the Volsci j 
“ since it will appear that their superiority cm- 
“ powered tb<yn to grant us the greatest of blessings, 
peace &nd 'friendship, while they themselves re- 
“ ceive the same. If these take place, you will be 
“ acknowledged to be the chief cause of them j if 
they do not, you alone must expect to bear the 
“ blame from both nations. And though the chance 
“ of war is uncertain, yet the certain event of this 
“ will be tliat, if you conquer, you will be a destroy- 
“ ing dmmon to your coiuitry ; if you are beaten, 
“ it will be obvious that by indulging your resent- 
“ ment, you have plunged your friends and bene- 
“ factors into the deepest misfortunes.” 

Coriolanus listened to his mother, while she went 
on with her speech, without saying the least woi^d' 
to her ; and Volumnia, seeing him stand a long lime 
mute after she had ceased speaking, proceeded again 
in this manner, “ Why are you suent, my son ? Is 
“ it am honour to yield every thing to anger and re- 


She hcggcd« trace for a year, that within that time measures 
might be taken for settling a solid and lasting peace* 

9 
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“ anti* ifrouM'il be a disgrace to yield to 

" Sti^dr i|[i so important a petition ? Or docs 
“ it becblSiV S great man to rcrtiembcr the injuries 
“ dbne to, him ; and would it not equally become a 
“ gteat and gooclf,iman, with the highest regard and 
*' r#VerQ|ice to keep in mind the benefits, which he 
“ has received from his parents ? Surely yon, of alt 
men, should take care to be grateful, who have 
“ suffered so extremely by ingratitude. And yet, 
“ ih'ohgh you have already severely punished your 
“ country,* you have not made your mother the least 
“ teturn for lier kindness. The most sacred tics 
“ both of nature and religion, without any other 
“ constraint, require that yon should indulge me in 
“ this just and reasonable request ; but, if words 
“ cannot jncvail, this only resource is left.” Say- 
ing this, she threw herself at his feet, together with 
iiis wife and children ; upon which Coriolanns cry- 
ing out, “ O mother ! what is it you have done 
raised her from the ground, and tenderly pressing 
her hand, continircd, “ You have gaiped a victoiy 
“ fortunate for yoiir country, but ruitiouc to me 
“ I go, vanquished by you alone.” Then, after a 
short private conference with his mother ankl wife, 
he sent them back to Home, agreeably to their dc-l 
sire. Next morning he drew off the Volsci, who en- 
tertained difierent sentiments upon what liad passed. 
Sorrie blamed him ; others, whose inclinations were 
for jieacc, found no fault: others again, though tlicy 
dislijkpd what M’aS done, did not look* iipoiv (\)rio- 
}anti|l5'4s a bad man, but thought him excusable in 
yieltiing to such irresistible solicitations. None how- 
preslwteetl to contradict his orders, though they 
foffowed i^flirtir oi’it of vcncratiob for his virtue, 
Ihmj^ai'if to hrtSi^tho^ity. 

-The sCfti^' of tJiiC dreadful and daifj^ons ciremn- 
Stanccs, ifti' widen the* .Komau people had been ifr- 
vol^^cd by the WaiiP, hever appeared so^rong as^" when 

til' wcTl ftifesatt, 'ditit the V^ibci Wi6Uld nip# forgive him the 
favour, which he 'Kas about tt> tihow to tfidr eHutnio?. 
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they 'were delivered from it. For no sooner did tliey 
perceive from the walls, that the Vols'ci ware dca'wing 
off, than all the temples were opened ^d filled with 
})ersons crowned with garlands, and offering sacri- 
tice as for some great victory. . But in nothing was 
the public joy more evident, tlw in the affectionate 
regard and honour which both the senate arfcl people 
paid to the women, whom they considered and an- 
nounced as the certain instruments of their preserva- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the senate decreed that, 
whatever they thought would contribute most to 
their glory and gratification, the consuls should take 
care to see it done, they only desired that a temple 
might be built to ‘ the Fortune of Women the ex- 
pense of which they offered to defray themselves, 
requiring the commonwealth to be at no other 
charge than that of sacrifices, and such a solemn 
service as was suitable to the majesty of the gods. 
The senate, though they commended their genero- 
sity, ordered the temple and shrine to be erected at 
the public charge®*: but the women contributed 
their mongy notwithstanding, and with it provided 
another image of the goddess, which on being set 
up in the temple, as the Homans report, uttered 
these words j “ () women ! acceptable to the gods 
“ is this your gift ®‘’.” 

This voice, they fabulously affirm, was repeated 
twice, thus offering to our faith things, which ap- 
pear impossible. Wc will not deny indeed that 
images may have sweated, shed abundant tears, and 


It was decreed, that an cnconiiuni of those matrons should be 
engraven on ii public monument. Dion. Ilalic. 

It was eiv'Cted on the Vin Lafina^ about four fnilcs from }lomp^ 
on the very place wh^re Yeturia bad pvi?r, come the obstinacy of her 
son. (Val. Max. i. ?>.) Valeria, who had proposed so successful a 
deputation, was the first jiriestess of this teumlc, which was* much 
frequented by the Roman wom^n. (Id.^.and Liv. ii. 40») , 

Dion. Halic. viii* 7., not satisfied witli relating this prodigy, 
demands credit for it, as being recorded in the Commeittaries of 
the High-Priests, the hit®B»an8 of the enrly ages of Jlowf , 
(Cic, ^ Oral. ii. 12.)* • , , 
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en^fled'^l^s }|N blocid. Few wood and stone often 
cc^A^acI W taoulftiness, which produces moisture} 
and' not ♦only exhibit many different colours them- 
selves, but receive variety of tinctures from the am- 
bient air: at th»same time there is no reason, why 
the Deity may not make use of these signs to an- 
nonhee things to come. It is also very possible, 
that a sound like that of a sigh or a groati may pro- 
ceed from a statue, by the rupture or violent sepa- 
ration of some of the interior parts : but that au 
articulate voice and ex{)rcsnion so clear, full, and per- 
fect, should issue from a tiling inanimate, is altogether 
inconceivable. For neither the soul of man, nor 
even God himself, can utter vocal sounds and pro- 
nounce words, witliout an organised body and parts 
fitted for utterance. Wherever then history asserts 
such things, and boars us down v.ith the testimony 
of many credible Vvitncssc'., we must conclude that 
some impressioii not unlike that of sense influenced 
the iinagination, aiul produced the belief of a real 
sensation } as in sioep we seem to Jiear when wc 
dp not hear, and to see when we do not, see. As 
for those pcjsons, who aic possessed with such a 
strong sense of religion tiiut they cannot reject any 
thing of this kind, they founrl their faith on the won- 
derful and incomprchen.sible power of God. I’or 
there is no kind of reseiiiblauce between him and a 
human being, cither in his nature, his operations, 
his wisdom, or his power. If therefore he performs 
something vvliich wc ca'uiot effect, %nd executes 
what with us is impossible, there is nothing in this 
ct>btradio]tory to reason ; since, though he differs 
greatly us in every thing, yet the dissimilitude 
and distance between him and ourselves appears 
much thffe greatest - ill the works which, he has 
wrbyght.’^ But the knowledge of many things di- 
vine,” ^1^fteriii?fitus a®rms, “ escapes us through 

!^'-8urely this pass%e should inJu^.iis to ^oqult Plu^oh of the 
of superatitwo. Whoa he thcln^ prodigbe, he (lo«» 
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When (^riolanus returaed after thia4xpeditlott 
Antium, Tullus, who both bat^ anj(|.ieared/hiin, 
resolved to^havc him immediately assassinated; being ' 
persuaded that, if he missed tills, he should not find 
such another opportunity. He first tlicreTore col- 
lected and prepared a number of accomplices, and 
then summoned Coriolanus to divest himself of iiis 


authority, and give an account of his conduct to the 
Volsci. Dreading the consequence of being re- 
duced to a private station, wliilc 'J'ulhis, who had 
so great an interest with his countrymen, remained 
in power, he answered that if the A'^olsci required it 
he would resign liis commi«>sion, and not otherwise, 
since he had accepted it at their common request ; 
but that he was ready even then to give an account 
of his behaviour, if the citizens of Antium would 
have it so. Upon this, the} met in full assembly ; 
and some of the orators, wlio were prepared for it, 
endeavoured to exasperate the populace against him. 
But when Coriolanus stood up, the violence of the 
tumult abated, and he had liberty to S])cak; the 
best part of the people of Antium, and those who 
were most inclined to peace, appearing ready to 
hear him with candour, and to pass sentence upon 
him with equity. Tullus was then afraid, that 
he would make but too good a defence ; for he was 
an eloquent man, and the former advantages, which 
he had procured for tlie nation, outweighed his pre- 
sent offence. Nay, the very impeachment was a 
clear proof of the magnitude of the benefits, which 
he had conferred upon them. For they w’ould never 
have thought themselves injured, in not conquering 
Rome, if tliey had not been near taking it through 
his means. "The conspirators, therefore, judged it' 
prudent not to wait any longer, or to try the multi- 
tude ; and the boldest of their faction, crying out 
that a traitor ought not to be l3ieard,*‘dr su%red by 


it in deference to the manners ef the times, of vrhi^ he writes ; and, 
*if be does not always accon^any his narrative with reflexions of 
thia kind, it is most probably avoid the imputation oftWtology.) * 
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act the fyrant and refuse to lay down 
Inaw’jujliy^ty, rushed upon him in a body, and 
ktiHed htea on the spot ; not one, that was present, 
lifting a hand to defend him. It was soon evident, 
hpweveri that this was not, done with the general 
appJ'obation : for they assembled irom several cities 
to give his body an honourable burial and^dorned 
his monument with arms and spoils, as bcca/ne a 
distinguished warrior and general. 

When the Romans were informed of his death, 
they showed no sign eitlier of favour or of resent- 
ment Only they permitted the women, at their 

7* Dioii. Halic. says, tlicy stonctl him to dcatli. (L.) 1 1 is ac- 
count of this whole allair agrees with that of Plutarch, except that 
he says the skirmishing between Tullus and Coriolaniis continued 
several days. Cicero (de Clar. Oral, x.) favours the opinion, that 
he died by his own hand ; he subjoins, however, cUt alitcr est apud 
Atticcy 

7* Tiiey dressed him in his gcncraPs robes, and lakl his corpse on 
a magnificent bier, which was carried by such young ofiicerS, -as 
had been mo&t distinguished for their martial exploits. Before him 
were borne the spoils which lie had seized /rom the enemy, the 
crowns which he had gamed, and the plans and* models of the cities 
which h(' had taken. In this oider his body was laia upon the pile, 
while several victims were slain in honour to his memory. When 
the pile was consumed, they gathered up his ashes, which they in- 
ten*ed on tlic spot, and erected there a magnificent monument. 
At0YO**4*ng to this story, Coriolaiius was slam Ql. Ixxiii. 1,, A. U. 

and eight years after hi& first campaign ; but Livy, after stat- 
ing that accounts diftbred, ii. 40., informs us (from Pabius Pictor, 
a very ancient author) that he lived, till he was extremely old ; 
atkd that in the decline of life he was wont to say, ‘ A state of exile 
mpre uncomfortable to an old man, than to any other.* Wc 
C^pnot, however, think that Coriolanus grew old among the Volsci. 

he done so, his counsels would have preserved them from 
rllln ; amh after Tullus was slain, he would most probably have 
H«s^pmL^eir aftairs and have procured their admission to the 
rights of llomaa citi^^ns, in the sanie manner as the 

Latins. - ' 

This fe surely n more probable account, than thaj of the usu- 
ally accurj^e Dion, f)alic*> who says that tlte Eomatis went into 
If^sneral md^tumg the occasion, and the five ensuing 

centuries he waa the uniyi^rsiil thetfie of praise : an exception at 
least must he allowed toward the elsso of thM .period, in thein*^ 
of Cicero* wlto «oys Impii (^iolunm^ amUitm petiit d 
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request, to go into mourning fbr.ien months, ais the^; 
used to do for a father, a soti^ or a brother i thw 
being the longest term- for mourning alloMred by 
Nuraa Pompilius, as we have stated in his Life. 

The Volsoihad quickly occasion to. regret* the loss 
of Marcius. For first in a dispitte with the .^Squiy 
their friends and allies, whether of the two nations 
should furnish a general to their armies, they pr®. 
cceded to blows, and a number were killed and 
wounded ; and afterward coming to a battle with the 
Romans, in which they were defeated, and Tullus 
with the flower of their army perished, they Were 
compelled to accept very disgraceful conditions of 
peace, by which they were reduced to the obedi- 
ence of Rome, and obliged to receive such terms as 
the conquerors chose to allow. 


ALCIBIADES AND CORIOLANUS 

COJIPARED. 


HAVING now given a detail of all the actions 
of diese two great men,- which we thought worthy 
to be known and remembered, we may perceive at 
one glance that as to their military exploits the 
lance is nearly even. For both gave extraordinary 
proofs of courage as soldiers, and of prudence and 
capacity as coramanders-in-chief: though perhaps 
some may think Alcibiades the more complete gCt 
neral, on accoi^nt of his many successful expedition^ 
by sea as well ah by land. But this is common to 
both, that wheq they had the command and fought 
in person, the affairs of their country in&llibfy pros* 
pered, and as infallibly declined when they went 
over to the enemy. ^ , * 

As to their behaviour in point of governrnent,,if 
jthe licentiousness cofn^liancea 

widt the humour of the populace, wero alduirred 
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the wise and sober part of the Athenians; the 
ptiond and forbidding manner of Coriolanus, and his 
excessive attachment to the patricians, were equally 
detested by the Roman people. In this respect, 
therefor6, neither of them is to be commended; 
though he who avails himself of popular arts, and 
shows too much indulgence, is less blameable than 
he who, to avoid the imputation of obsequiousness, 
treats the people with severity. It is, indeed, dis- 
graceful to attain power by flattering them ; but, on 
the other hand, to pursue it by terrifying and injur- 
ing and oppressing them, is not only disgraceful but 
unjust. 

That Coriolanus had an openness and simplicity 
of manners, is a point beyond dispute, whilst Alci- 
biades in the proceedings of his administration was 
crafty and deceitful. The latter has been most 
blamed for the triple by which, as Thucydides in- 
forms us, he imposed upon the Laccdajmonian em- 
bassadors, and renewed the contest. Yet this stroke 
of policy, though it plunged Athens again in war, 
rendered the alliance with the Ma'ntineans and Ar- 
gives, which was brought about by Alciblades, much 
stronger and more respectable. Ancf was not Corio- 
lanus likewise chargeable with a falsity, in stirring 
up the Romans (as Dionysius states) against the 
Volsci, by loading the latter with an infamous ca- 
lumny, when they went to see the public games ? 
Th^ cause, too, makes this action the more crimi- 
nal : for it M’as not by ambition, or a rival spirit in 
politics, that he was influenced, as Alcibiades had 
bepn ; but he did it to gratify his anger, “ a passion 
wh|^,*’ as Dion observes, “ is ever ungrateful to 
it*«.Votarie$.” He thus disturbed the greatest part of 
jt^y, attain his quarrel with his country destroyed 
^any which had never done him any injury. 

as Reifike (without just reason^ however) would read, 

^ the tragic poet, who is.oilen quoted by f^lutarch. No such 
inde^d^ M, Keiske n^jMrjks, is elsew^here recorded of the^ 
qf either by.oor author or by utlier writers.* 
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Alcibiades, it must be confessed, -was the authot 
of many evils to the Athenians ; but he was easily 
reconciled to them, when he found that they re- 
pented. Nay, when he was driven a second time into 
exile, he could not bear with patience the blunders 
committed by the new generals, nor behold with in- 
difference the dangers to which they were exposed ; 
but pursued the same conduct, for which Aristides is 
so highly extolled with respect to Themistoclcs. He 
went in person to those generals who, he knew, were 
not his friends, and pointed out and explained to 
them what stej)s it was proper for then) to take. 
AVhercas Coriolanus directed his revenge against the 
whole commonwealth, though he had not been in- 
jured by the whole, but the best and most respect- 
able part both suffered and sympathised with him. 
And subsequently, when the Romans endeavoured 
to make satisfaction for that single grieva.nce by 
many embassies and with much submission, he was 
not in the least pacified or conciliated ; but appear- 
ed determined to prosecute a cruel war, not in order 
to procure his rCcal or retuim to his native country, 
but to conquer and to ruin it. It may indeed be 
granted, that ‘there was this difference in the case : 
Alcibiades returned to the Athenians, when the 
Spartans, who both feared and hated him, intended 
privately to despatch him. But it would not have 
been so honourable in Coriolanus to desert the 
Volsci, who had showed him the utmost kindness, 
appointed him general with full authority, and re- 
posed in him the highest confidence : very differ- 
ently treated in this respect from Alcibiades, who 
was abused to their own purposes, rather than used 
by the Lacedmmonians j and who, after having be^n 
tossed about in their city and their camp, was at last» 
obliged to put himself into the hands of Tisaphernes. 
But perhaps he made his court to this Persian in 

For he prevented Tisaphca'nes from assisting the Sparfans with 
all ^ forces. He thus, at once, served the Athenityia and tha 
Per^ilM. For it was undotdttedly the interest of thfi 'Persians to' 

ft 2 
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order to, prevent the utter ruin of his country, to 
which he»was desirous to return. 

History informs us, that Alcibiadcs often took 
biihes, which he lavished again with equal discredit 
upem his vicious pleasures ; while Coriolanus refused 
to' receive even wliat the generals, under whom he 
served, would have bestowed upon him with honour. 
Hence the behaviour of the latter was the more de- 
tested by the people, in the disputes about debts ; 
since it was not with a view to advantage, but out 
of contempt and by way of insult, as they thought, 
that he bore so hard upon them. 

Antipater in one of his Epistles, wdicre he speaks 
of the death of Aristotle the philosopher, observes $ 
" That great man, beside his other extraordinary 
“ talents, had the art of insinuating himself into 
“ the afiections of those, with whom he conversed.” 
Tor want of this talent, the illustrious actions and 
virtues of Coriolanus were odious e\ cn to those who 
received the benefit of then), and w'ho notwithstand- 
ing could not endure ‘ that ovci’bearing austei'ity’ 
which, as Wato says, is “ always the companion of 
' solitude.” J3ut as Alcibiadcs on the other hand 
knew how to treat those, with whom he conversed, 
with an engaging civility'^, it is no wonder that the 
gloiy of hi.s exploits flourished in the favour, and 
honourable regard of mankind, since his very faults 
had occasionally their grace ajid elegance. Hence 
it was that, though his conduct was often very pre- 
judicial to Athens, he was still frequoitly aj>pointcd 
costimander-in-chicf ; while Coriolanus, after many 
heroic achievements, with the best pretensions sued 
for the consulship, and lost it. The former deserved 
to be hated by his countrymen, and was not ; the 
latter wa^ not beloved, though at the same time he 
was admired. 

Wc shpuld 'moreover consider, that Coriolanus 

Itres^’e th^ two leading {lowers of Greece in a condition to annoy 
eatdi otlier, and in the mean time to reap the advantage tb^* 
S^ves. 
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performed no considerable services, -while he com- 
manded the armies of his country, though for the 
eneniy against his country he did ; but that Alci- 
biades, both as a soldier and a general,’ effected 
greai things for the Athenians. While among his 
fellow-citizens, Alcibiades was superior to all the at- 
tempts of his enemies, though their calumnies 
prevailed against him in his absence; whereas 
Coriolanus was condemned by the Romans, though 
present to defend himself, and was at length assassi- 
nated by the Volsci, against all rights indeed human 
and divine. Nevertheless, he afforded them a co- 
lour for what they did, by granting to the entreaties 
of the women that peace, which he had refused to 
the application of the embassadors; thus leaving the 
enmity between the two nations and the grounds of 
the war entire, and losing a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for the Volsci. For surely he would not have 
drawn off his forces without the consent of those, 
who had committed them to his conduct, if he had 
sufficiently regarded his duty to his employers. 

If however, without considering the Volsci in the 
least, he consulted his own resentment alone in stir- 
ring up the war, and put a period to it again when 
that was satisfied, he should not have spared bis 
country on his mother’s account, but have spared 
her with it ; for both his mother and his wife made a 
part of his native city, which he was besieging. But 
inhumanly to reject the application and prayers of the 
embassadors and the petition of the priests, and then 
to consent to a retreat in deference to his mother, was 
not doing her honour, but bringing disgi'ace upon bis 
country ; as unworthy to be saved for its own sake, and 
saved only in compassion and condescension to | 
woman. For the ffivour was invidious, fmd so far feom 
being engaging, that in fact it savoured of cruelty, and 
consequently was unacceptable to both parties. He 
, retired, witiiout being wpn by the supplica^ons of 
thoie with whom he was at war, and without having 
won the consent of those for whom he undertook it. 
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The causp of all which was the austerity of his man- 
ners, and the arrogance and inflexibility of his mind, 
things hateful enough to the people at all times ^ 
but, when united with ambition, savage and into- 
lerable. Persons of his temper, as if they had no 
need of honours, neglect to ingratiate themselves 
with the multitude, and yet are excessively cha- 
grined when those honours arc withheld It is true, 
neither Metellus, nor Aristides, nor Eparainondas 
was pliant to the people’s honour, or could submit 
to flatter them ; but then they had a thorough con- 
tempt of every thing, which the people could either 
give or take away : and when they were banished, 
or upon any other occa-ion miscarried in the suf- 
frages, or were condemned in large fines, they 
nourished no anger against their ungrateful country- 
men, but were satisfied with their repentance and 
reconciled to them at their request. And surely he, 
who is sparing in his assiduitias to the people, can 
but with an ill grace think of revenging any slight, 
which he may suffer : for cxtrcnie resentment, 
founded on disappointment in a pursuit of honour, 
must be the effect of an excessive desire of it. 

Alcibiades, for his part, readily acknowledged that 
he was charmed wdth honours, and that he was very 
uneasy at being neglected ; and therefore he endea- 
voured to recommend himself to those, among whom 
he lived, by every engaging art in his power. But 
the pride of Coriolauus would not permit him to 
make his court to those, who were capable of con- 
ferring honours upon him ; while at the same time 
his amlntion fllled him with indignation and regret, 
when they passed him by. This, then, is the 
j||lameable ;part of his character ; all the rest is emi- 
nently j^loriou^i. In point of temperance and disre- 
gard of riches,* he is flt to be compared with the . 
illustrious exipnples of integrity in Greece ; 
with Alcibiades, lyho in this respect was the 
^st prodi^ate of men, and had the least regard, fer ' 
pwi*e*y principle of decorum. ' 
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SUMMARY. 

State of Slcilj/y previousli/ to Timoleon^s arrival. The Carthaginians 
make a descent upon the island^ and the Sicilians send to Corinth 
for succours. The Corinthians determine to despatch troops to 
their assistance^ under the command of Timoleon, His noble birth^ 
character y and bravery. He takes a part in the destruction of his 
brother^ wh^ had usurped the government of Corinth, Different 
opinions upon the subject. He resolves to spend his life in retire* 
ment. Reflexions on the effects of' excessive grief, Icetes* treachery 
occasions the hurrying of the succours. Presages of their success, 
Icetes endeavours to mislead Timoleon^ vsho fnds himself much 
perplexed. He eludes the Carthaginians^ and disembarks his forces. 
Is distrusted by the Syracusans, and other inhabitants of Sicily, 
Gains an advantage over Icetes, Adranum opens it*s gates to him, 
and Dionysius gives up to him the citadel of Syyacuse. Dionysius 
is sent to Corinth, His many remarkable sayings, Timoleon re* 
ceives a reinforcement : incurs considerable danger. The garrison 
in the citadel are reduced to great extremities, Icetes goes to be* 
liege Catana ; but is recalled by intelligence of the capture of the 
Achradina, Timoleon gets possession qf Messina, and marches 
to Syracuse, Magon is surprised, and voithdram, Syrac^ 
taken by storm. The citadel, and aU that had been the property 
qf the tyrant destroyed, Re*estahUthment r / the liberty cf Sicily, 
A fresh attempt of the Carthaginians upon that island : OpposH 
b^ Timoleon, who encourages his drooping forces. The Cartha* 

giman numbers. Timoleon attacks them in crossing a river : isfa^ 
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voured hy a &torm ; and gains a comphte vicio7\ij. He sends the 

spoils to Qomith. The Carthaginians despatch additional forces io 
Sicily, Profs of the fatour^ in vdiich Timoleon is held by the 
gods* Icetes renexes the tvar ; but is talccn^ and killed* Timoleon 
Induces ihe rest f the Sicilian tyrants ; the gratitude tf Sicily* 
Timoleon compared tmih ihe great men of' hh age. Jle^estobhshes 
himself at Syracuse : loses his sight in old age* llis honours^ 
deaths and monument. 


The affairs of tlie Syracusans, before Timoleon 
was sent into Sicily, were in the following posture ; 
Dion, having driven out Dionysius the tyrant, was 
soon assassinated ; those, who had particij)atcd with 
him in delivering Syracuse, were divided among 
themselves j and the city, which only changed one 
tyrant for another, was o])prcsscd with so many mi- 
series, that it was almost desolate As for the rest 
of Sicily, the wars had made part of ft qujte a desert, 
£ind most of the towns that remained were held by 
a confused mixture of barbarians and soldiers, who 
having no regular pay were ready for every change 
of government. 

Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in the 
tenth year after his expulsion, having collected a 
body of foreigners drove out Nysa'us ’ then master 

* Upon the death of Dion, who had expelled Dion3^sius the 
Younger from Syracuse, 01. cv, 4., B. C. S57., his^iiiurtliercr Cal- 
lippus usurped the supreme power; but after ten months he was 
driven out, and slain with the same dagger, whirh he had planted 
ill the breast of his friend. Hipparlnus, the brother of Dionysius, 
aairiving wiUr a numerous deet possessed himself of the city of 
Syracuse, aut} held it for the space of two years. Syracuse and 
idl Sidly being thu^ divided into parties and factions, Dionysius 
the younger, who had been driven from the throne, naturally took 
ackamtage of these troubles. Died. Sic. x., &c. 

Nysjeus was a man of high military character, and had been * 
commander-imehief under Dionysius.* 
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of Syracuse, restored Iiis own affairs,, and re-esta- 
blished himself in his dominions, liius be, who 
had been unaccountably stripped by a smalfbody 
of men of the greatest power that any tyrapt ever 
possessed, still more unaccountably from a beggarly 
fugitive became the master of those, by whom he had 
been expelled. Every one therefore, who remained 
in Syracuse, became slaves to a tyrant at all times 
of an ungentle nature, and at that time in particular 
exasperated by his misfortunes to a degree of savage 
ferocity. But the best and most considerable of the 
citizens having retired to icetes, prince of the Leon- 
tines put themselves under his protection, and 
chose him for their general. Not, that he was bet- 
ter than the most avowed tyrants ; but they had no 
other resource: and they were willing to repose 
some confidence in him, as being of a Syracusan 
family, and having an army able to cope with that of 
Dionysius. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians appearing 
before Sicily witji a large fleet, and being likely to 
avail themsyves'of the disordered state of the island, 
the Sicilians struck with terror determined to send 
an embassy into Greece, to beg assistance of the 
Corinthians : not only on account of their kindred 
to that people ‘, and the many services which they 
had received from them on former occasions j but 
because they knew that Corinth was always a patron- 
ess of liberty and an enemy to tyrants, and that she 
had engaged in many wars, not from a motive of 

^ Tlicsc people inhabited a city (Jiod. Leontini) situated not far 
to the N of Syracuse, between the rivers Lissus and Ferias {hod. 
Lisso, and Fiurae di San Leonardo) and originally built by the 
Chalcidians of Naxus in Sicily. The surrounding countries, call^ 
Campi Leontini or Laetri/gonu, were celebrated for their feitilityi?*f 
The Syracusans were a colony from Corinth, founded by Ai^ 
chias tlie Corinthian' (the year following the foundation of Niutus 
by the Chalcidians) Ot xii. 1., A. C. 732. The rest of Sicily had 
been planted with Phoenicians and other * barbarians,' as the Gre- 
'cians called (horn, above three hundred years before. 

9 
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ambition or avarice, but to maintain the freedom and 
independence of Greece. Upon this Icetes, whose 
intention in accepting the command had been not 
so much to deliver Syracuse from it’s tyrants, as to 
set up himself there in the same capacity, eptered 
into a private negociation with the Carthaginians j 
while in public he commended the design of the Sy- 
racusans, and despatched embassadors along with 
theirs into Peloponnesus. Not that he was desirous 
of obtaining succours from that quarter, but he 
hoped that if the Corinthians, on account of the 
troubles of Greece ' and their engagements at home 
should (as it was likely enough) decline sending any, 
he might the more easily incline the balance to the 
side of the Carthaginians, and then make use of their 
alliance and co-operation, either against the Syracu- 
sans or their present tyrant. That such were his 
views, a little time discovered. 

When the embassadors arrived and their business 
was known, the Corinthians, always accustomed to 
give particular attention to the concerns of their 
colonies, and especially to those of Syracuse, having 
fortunately nothing to molest or employ them in 
their own country, readily passed a vote that the 
succours should be granted. The next thing to be 
considered was, who should be general : when the 
magistrates put in nomination such, as had endea- 
voured to distinguish themselves in the state : but 
one of the plebeians stood up and nominated Timo- 
leon, the son of Timodemus, who as yet had never 
concerned himself in the business of the common- 
wealth, and was so far from hoping or wishing for 
suuich an appointment, that it seemed some god had 
inspired nis proposer with the thought ; with such 
indulg^ce did fortune ' immediately promote his 
dlection^ and so much did her favour afterward sig- 
nalise hl$ actions, and add lustre to his valour! 

. s Occaaoned by ilie eacioaclu&ents and intrigues of Philip, king 
ofMacfdon.* " . . 
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His parentage was nob!e on both sides, for his 
father Timoclemus ® and his mother Demariste were 
of the best families in Corinth. His love df his 
country was remarkable, and so was the mjldness 
of his disposition, except that he bore an extreme 
hatred to tyrants and wicked men. His natural abi- 
lities for war were so happily tempered, that as an 
extraordinary prudence was seen in the enterprises 
of his younger years, so an undaunted courage dis- 
tinguished his declining age. He had an elder bro- 
ther, named Timophanes, who resembled him in 
nothing ; being rash and indiscreet of himself, and 
utterly corrupted besides through a passion for sove- 
reignty infused into him by some of his prodigate 
acquaintance, and certain foreign soldiers whom he 
had always about him. He ajipearcd to be impe- 
tuous in war and to court danger, which gave his 
countrymen such an opinion of his courage and ac- 
tivity, that they frequently entrusted him with the 
command of the army. And in these matters Timo- 
leon much assisted him, by entirely concealing or 
at least ext^uating his faults, and setting off and 
magnifying the good qualities which nature had given 
him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops 
of Argos and Cleone Timoleon happened to serve 
among the infantry, when Timophanes, at the head 
of the cavalry, w'as brought into extreme danger ; for 
his horse, being wounded, threw him amidst the 
enemy. Upon this, part of his companions were 
frightened and presently dispersed : and the few 
who remained, having to sustain the attack of num- 
bers, with difficulty stood their ground. Timoleon, 
seeing what had occurred, ran to his assistance, and 
covered him as he lay with his shield and, after 

• 

® TimenetuSi Bays Diod. Sic*, xvi, 65. From this historian it 
appears, that Timoleon was already eminent as a general, and at 
head of the Corinthian administration,* 

7 The last village of Argolis, on the side of Corinth.* 
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having received iibundance of darts, and many strokes 
of the sfWord upon his body and his armour, by great 
efforts repulsed tlie enemy, and saved his brother. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians apprehensive 
that their city might be surprised through some 
treachery of their allies, as it had been previously 
resolved to keep on foot four hundred mercenaries, 
gave the command of them to Timophanes. But 
he, having no regard to justice or honour, soon en- 
tered into measures to subject the cify to himself; 
and, having put to death a nuniber of the principal 
inhabitants without form of trial, declared himself 
it’s absolute sovereign. Tiinolcon deeply cojiccrned 
at this, and accounting the treacherous proceedings 
of his brother his own misfortune, went to expostu- 
late with him, and endeavoured to persuade him to 
renotince this mad and unfortunate ambition, and to 
bethink himself how to make his fellow-citizens some 
amends for the crimes which he had committed. 
But as he rejected his single admonition with disdain, 
he returned a few days afterward, -faking with him a 
kinsman named il^schylus, brother to the wife of 
Timophanes, and a certain soothsayer a friend of his, 
^whom Theopompus cajls Satyrus, but Ephorus and 
* Timasus mention by the name of Orthagoras. These 
three, standing round him, earnestly implored him 
yet to listen to reason, and change his mind. Timo- 
phanes at first laughed at them, and subsequently 
gave way to a violent passion : upon which Timoleon 
stepped aside, and stood weeping with his face co- 
vered, while the other two drew their swords, and 
despatched him in a moment ^ 

* Diod. Sic. (xTi. 10.) in the drcunastances of this faet, differs 
from Plt^rcli. He infbnns us that, Timoleon having killed his 
brother -in the market-place with his own hand, a great tutnult 
ar^ an^ng^he titizens. To appease this tumult, an assembly 
Wwconvened; and in the height of tlieir debates.'the Syrscusna 
Jfe^ikassadors arrived, demanding a general ; upon which, they una- 
gl^oudy ^eed to .send' ^lfimoleon ; but ^t informed him tbaf, 
![, if he discharged his duty there weH, he should be considered as 
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The matter being soon generally known, the priil^ 
cipal and most valuable part of the Corinthians ex- 
tolled Timoleon’s detestation of wickedness^ and 
that magnanimity which, notwithstanding the gentle- 
ness of his heart and his affection to his relations, 
had led him to prefer his countiy to his family, ami 
justice and honour to self-interest. While his brother 
fought valiantly for his country, he hnd saved him; 
and slain him, when he treacherously enslaved it. 
Those who knew not how to live, in a democracy, 
and had been used to make their court to men in 
power, pretended indeed to rejoice at the tyrant's 
death; but at flic same time reviling Tiinoleon as 
guilty of a horrible and impious deed, they created 
him extreme uneasiness. When he heard how hea- 
vily his mother bore it, and that she, uttered the most 
dreadful wishes and imprecations against him, he 
went to excuse it, and to console her : but she could 
not endure the thought of sc eing him, and ordered 
the doors to be shut against him. lie then became 
entirely a prey to sorrow, and attempted to put an 
end to his life by 'abstaining f rom all kinds of food. 
In these nnhcippy circumstances, his friends did not 
abandon him. They even added force to their en- 
treaties, till they prevailed upon him to live.* He' 
determined, however, to live iii solitude ; and ac- 
cordingly withdrew from all public affairs, and for 
some years did not so much as ap})roach the city, 
but wandered about the most gloomy parts of Im 
grounds, a victim to melancholy. Thus the judge- 
ment, if it borrows not from reason and philosophy 
sufficient strength and steadiness for action, is easily 
unsettled and depraved by any casual commendation 
or dispraise, and departs from it’s own purposes. 
For an action shoulcl not only be just and laudable 
in itself, but the principle, from which it proceeds) 

one who had killed a tyrant; if not, as the murtherer of* hi$ bro- 
(L.) Plutarch's account, however, appears the more 
probable one, and is supported by other authorities.* , 
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^ould be iirm and immoveable, in order that our 
conduct may Wve the sanction of our own approba- 
tion. e Otherwise, upon the completion of any under- 
taking, we shall through our own weakness "be filled 
with sorrow and remorse, when the splendid ideas 
of honour that led us to perform it, vanish ; just as 
the glutton is soon cloyed with the luscious viands, 
which he had devoured with too keen an appetite. 
Repentance tarnishes the best actions ; whereas pur- 
poses grounded upon knowledge and reason never 
change, though they may happen to be disappointed 
of success. Hence it was that Phocion of Athens, 
having vigorously opposed the proceedings of Leos- 
thenes ® (which, notwithstanding, turned out much 
more happily than he expected) when he saw the 
Athenians offering sacidfices and elated with their 
victory, told them : “ He was g’ad of their success, 
“ but if il was to do over again, he sliould give the 
** same counsel.” Still stronger w^as the answer 
which Aristides the Locrian, one of Plato’s intimate 
friends, gave to Dionysius the Elder, when he de- 
manded one of his daughters in ifiarriage ; “ 1 had 
“ rather see the virgin in her grave, than in the 
“ palace of a tyrant.” And when Dionysius soon 
^tervifard put his son to death, and then insolently 
asked him ; “ What he now thought, as to the dis- 
** posal of his daughter ?” “ I am sorry,” said he, 

for what you have done, but I do not repent of 

what 1 said.” It is only a superior and more ac- 
complished virtue, however, which can attain such 
heights as these. 

As for Timolcon’s extreme dejection in conse- 
quence of the late fact, whether it proceeded from 
regret of his brother’s fate or from the reverence 
which he bore his mother, it so shattered and im- 
p^ed his spirits, that for almost twenty years he whs 
cpnccrui^n ho important or public afiair. 

When tnerefiore he was nomini^ed general, and 


' * See the Life of Phocion. 
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readily accepted and elected by the people, Teld- 
clides, a man of the greatest power and' reputation 
in Corinth, exhorted him to behave well, and to,exert 
a generous valour in the execution of his commission: 

For,” said he, “ if your conduct be good, we shall 
** consider you as the destroyer of a tyrant ; if bad, 
as the murtherer of your brother 
While Tiinoleon was assembling his forces and 
preparing to set sail, the Corinthians received letters 
from Icetes, which plainly discovered his revolt and 
treachery. For his embassadors were no sooner set 
out for Corinth, than he openly joined the Cartha- 
ginians and acted in concert with them, in order to 
expel Dionysius from Syracuse, and usurp the 
ty'ranny himscli'. Fearing likewise that he should 
lose his opportunity, by the speedy arrival of the 
army from Corinth, lie wrote tti the Corinthians to 
acquaint them, “ That there was no occasion for 
them to put themselves to trouble and expense, or 
“ to expose themselves to the danger of a voyage to 
“ Sicily; particularly, as the Carthaginians would 
oppose them, a:M were looking out for their ships, 
“ with a nimlerous fleet: and that indeed, on ac- 
** count of the slowness of their motions, he had 
“ been forced to engage those very Carthaginians 
“ to assist him against the tyrant.” 

If any of the (hirinthians before wore cold and 
indiftcrent as to the expedition, upon the reading of 
these letters they were all so incensed against Icetes, 
that they readily supplied Timoleon with whatevee 
be wanted, and unitetl their endeavours to expedite 
his sailing. 

When the fleet W'as equipped and the soldiers 
provided with all that was necessary, the priestesses 
of Proserpine had a dream, in which that goddess 

and her mother Cer^s appeared to them in a travel- 

' ' • 

This version is preserved for the sake 6f it*s perspicuity; but 
in strictness it Is rather a version of Diodorus Siculus, than of 
Plutarch. The former adcurately^stinguishes the deed, according 
to it’s moral complexion, by the terms and 

the latter uses the word for both.* 
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lifag garb^ and told them, “That they intended to 

acco^ipany Tiinoleon into Sicily.” Upon this 
the Corinthians equipped” a sacred galley, which 
they called * the Galley of the Goddesses.’ Timo- 
leon himself went to Delphi, where he offered 
sacrifice to Apollo ; and, upon his descending into 
the place whete the oracles were delivered, met with 
the following strange occurrence ; A wreath, em- 
broidered with crowns and pictures of victory, 
slipped down from among the offerings which were 
there hung up, and tcil upon Timoleon’s head, so 
tiiat Apollo himself seemed to send him crowned 
• to the enterprise. 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corcyra”, 
and ajtenth fitted out by the Leucadians, with which 
he put to sea. It was in the night that he set sail, 
and was making his way with a prosjicrons breeze ; 
when on a sudden the heavens seemed to be rent 
■> tuiunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and 
spreading flame, wliich soon formed itself into a 
torch, such as is used in the Sacred Mysteries, and 
having conducted them through iheir whole course 
brou^it them to that ((uarter of Italy, for which they 
designed to steer, 'rhe soothsayers declared, that 
githis'^pearance perfectly agreed with the dream of 
the priestesses ; and that, by this light from heaven, 
the goddesses showed themselves interested in the 
success of the expedition ; particularly, as bicily was 
altered to Proserpine ; it being fiiblcd that her rape 
happened there, and that the island was bestowed 
upon her as a nuptial gift *®. 

The fleet, thus encouraged by tokens of the divine 

** as Diod. Jmc. (ibr*66) more probably states, gave, that 
to one of those already equipped.* ^ 

** Corfu I., known in Hj^ier’s time as the residence of 
g| fc|Phagacians. Leucadi^ a peninsula in the neighbourhood, was 
by it^s celebrated promontory (of Loucate) 
|H|p3a ♦'the Lovers* Leap,** 

^ ^ The bi idegitpom maoe a present to the bride upon thei third 
Mtay after the wading, when according the modesty of those 
f jaheient times, alke first appeareJlwidiout ^ ; &r which Teason 
• the prei^nt was called 



iavour, speedily cro^^d the sea ahd nu^' the. ed^t 
of Italy. But the news broUj^t. thither frpm SicHy 
much perplexed Timdleon, apd disheartened his 
forces. For Icetes having beaten Dionysius in a set 
battle ’’*, and taken great part of Syracuse, bad by a 
line of circumvallation shut up the tyrant in the 
citadel and that part of the city which is called ‘ the 
Island,’ and besieged him there. At the same time 
-he ordered the Carthaginians to take care, that 
Timoleon should not land in Sicily ; hoping, when 
the Corinthians were driven off, witliOut farther 
opposition to share the island with his new allies. 
The Carthaginians accordingly despatched twenty of 
their galleys to llheginm*’, in which were e^basp 
sadors from Icetes to Timoleon charged with; pro- 
posals, quite correspondent to the rest of his pro- 
ceedings ; for tliey were nothing but specious and 
artful words, invented to give a colour to his trea- 
cherous designs. Tliey were to make an o^r, 
“ That Timoleon iniglit, if he thought proper, go 
“ and assist Icetes with his counsel and share in- his 
“ successes : buf that he must send back his ships 
“ and troopft to Corinth, since the war was almost 
“ concluded, and the Carthaginians were dqter- 
“ mined to prevent their passage, and ready tj^repefe* 
“ force with force.” 

The Corinthians then, as soon as they arrived at 
Bhegium, meeting with this embassy and seeing the 
Carthaginians riding at anchor near them, were 
vexed at the insult ; a general indignation was ex« 

*4 Icetes, finding himself in want of provisions^ withdrew frora 
the siege of Syracuse toward his own country ; upon which Diony- 
sius marched out, and attacked his rear* But Icetes facing about 
defeated him, killed three thousand of his men, and pursuing hhn 
into the city* got possession of part of it. Our author obs^i^ves a 
little JMow that Syracuse, being liivided by stro«|E walls, ft 

gn w^mblage of cities, (m) The embuMitdqrs, 
liroin were npt on board the twenty 

tnentime4 betdw» but had previotmly been despatched to 
tpm, n^here Tipipleon bad Janded.* 

*5 Reggio In Calabri^ on the straits of 

VOL. ir. , B ^ ^ 
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pressed a|;athst Icetoa, and fear for the Sicilians^ 
whom they plainly saw left as a prize to reward 
Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians for 
having assisted him in establishing his tyranny. And 
it seempfl impossible for them to get the better, either 
of the barbarians wJio were watching them witli doii- 
bJe their number of ships, or of the forces of Icetes, 
which they had expected would have put tliemsch cs 
under their command. 

Timolcon upon this occasion, coming to an inter- 
view with the embassadors and the Carthaginian 
commanders, mildly replied, “ lie would subm’t to 
** their proposals (for wiiat conhl he gain by opposing 
“ them ?) but he was desirous that they would gi\ c 
** them in publicly beflirc the people of Rhegiuni, 
“ previously to his quitting that place, since it was 
** a Grecian city and a common friend to both 

parties. For that this tended to his security, aud 

they themselves would stand more firmly to their 
** engagements about the Syracusans, if tficy took 
“ that people for witnesses to them.” 

This overture he made only ' to amuse them, 
intending all the while to steal a passage, and the 
magistrates of Rhegium entered zealously into his 
scheifte, as wishing to sec the affairs of Sicily in 
Corinthian hands, and dreading the neighbourhood 
of the barbarians. They summoned therefore an 
assembly, and shut the gates, lest the citizens should 
go about any otlicr business. Being convened, they 
made long speeches, one of them taking up the 
argument where another had laid it down, with no 
‘other view than to gain time for the ('orinthian 
galleys to get nndcr sail; and the Carthaginians 
were easily detained in the assembly as having no 
aUfspicion Mcause Timoleoti was present, and it was 
(dlitected every niom^t that he would stand up aud 
bis speech. But upon secret notice that tlie 
other galleys had put to sea and that his alone 

The Cartbftgintans bclic^ved, that the departure of those nine 
galleya for Corinth had been agreed upon between tbo ofiicm of 
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was lefl behind ; by the help of the Rhcgians wlio 
pressed close to the Ro$trutn and concealed him 
among them, he slipped through the crowd, got down 
to the shore, a*'d hoisted sail with all speed.. 

He soon arrived with all his vessels at Taiiro- 
mcnium in Sicily, to which he had been invited 
some time before, and where he was now kindly 
received by Androniachus, the lord and master of 
that city. This Androinachus w’as father to Ti- 
majus, the historian ; and, being much the best of 
all the Sicilian princes of his time, both governed 
his own people agreeably to the laws and principles 
of justice, and had c\er avow'ed his hatred and 
enmity to tyrants. Upon this account, he readily 
allowed Timoleon to make his city a j)lace of arms, 
and persuaded his people to co-oj)eratc strenuously 
with the Corinthians in re'..toring liberty to the 
whole island. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking 
up of the assembly seeing that Timoleon was gone, 
were irritated to find themselves outwitted ; and it 
afforded no sinairdiversion to the Rhegiuns, to hear 
Phoenicians complaining of any thing effected by 
guile They despatched however one of their 
galleys with an embassador to Tauromcniinif, who 
I’epresented the affair at large It) Androinachus, 
insisting with much insolence and barbaric pride, 
that he should immediately turn the Connthians out 
of his town } and at last showing him his hand with 
the palm upward, and then turning it down again, 
told him “ If he did not comply with that condition, 

both parties, and that the tenth was left behind to carry Timoleon 
to Icetes. 

JPraus Punka, ‘ Phtenician fraud,’ had passed into a proverb. 
(L.) 'dia plusqvLam Punica^ nihil Dcri^ nihil sand if nullm 
nietuSf nwlumjuhjnrandumf nulla teligio xan. 4.), are some of 

(he strong figures in the portrsiit drawn of Anoibal by one of* the 
newest eminent historians of Rome* And that this was not a recent 
part of their character, appears from Horn* (Od. xiv. 288.) 
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** the Carthaginians would overturn lii^ city, just as 
** be had turned bis hand.” Aiulromacnus only 
Mnile(r, and without making him any other answer 
stretched out his hand, first with oiie side up and 
then the other, and bade him “ Begone directly, if 

he did not choose to have his ship turned upside 
“ down ill the same manner.” 

icetes, hearing that Timolcon had made good his 
passage, was nuicli alarmcil, and sent for a great 
number of the Carthaginian galleys. The Syracusans 
then began to despair of u deliverance ; for they 
saw tlic Carthaginians masters of their harbour 
Icetes possessed of tlie city, and the citadel in the 
hand of Dionysius: while Timolcon held only by a 
small border of the skirts of .Sicily, the litfle town of 
Tauroraenium, with a feeble hope and an incon- 
siderable force, having no more than a thousand men 
and provisions barely sufficient for tlicir subsistence. 
Neither had the Sicilian states any confidence in him, 
plunged as they were in misfortunes, and exasperated 
against all who pretended to lead armies to their 
succour, particularly on account Of tjie perfidy of 
Callippus and Bliarax. The one was an Athenian, 
aiMl yie other a Lacedaemonian ; and both came with 
professions to do great things tor tiio liberty of Sicily, 
and the demolition of tyrants : yet the Sicilians soon 
found, that the reign of former oppressors was com- 
paratively a gohlcn age, and reckoned those fiir more 
happy who had died in servitude, than those who 
had ac<juirctl such a freedom. Expecting therefore 
that thi« (yorinthian deliverer would be no better 
than those before him, and that the deceitful hand 
of art would reach out to them the .same bait of 
good hopes and &ir protni'.es to draw them into sub- 
jection to a new master, they all, except the people 
o|^jidranum„ suspected and declined the CoHuthlau 
sHoposahi. Adranum was a small city, consecrated 

>• The Carthflginiaus Iwd a hundred and fifty men of war, aiaty 
ihousmd ibot, and tlirec hundred cfaarioU. plod. -Sic. Kvi. C7. 
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to tlic god i^dranus \ v/ho was held in the highest 
veneration throughout all Sicily. It’s inhabitants 
M’cre at variance with each other ; some calling in 
Icetes and the Carthaginians, and others applying to 
'riinoleon. Both generals striving whicli sliould 
get there first, as fortune would have it, arrived about 
the same time. But Icelcs had five thousand men 
with him, and Timoleon at the most only twelve 
hundred drawn out of Tauroincnium, which was 
forty-tw'o miles and a half from Adranuin. The 
first day he made but a sliort march, and pitched 
his tents in good time. 'Hje next day he marched 
forward at a great pace, though the road was very 
rugged, and toward evening was iuformed that 
Icetes had just reached the town, and was encamp* 
iiig before it. At tlic sjunc time his officers made 
the foremost division halt, to take some refreshment, 
that they might be the more vigorous in the ensuing 
engagement. This however was against the opinion 
of Timoleon, who entreated them to advance as fast 
as possible, and .to attack the enemy before they 
were put in (>rder ; it being probable, now they were 
just come off their march, that they were employed 
in pitching their tents and preparing their supper. 
He had no sooner given this direction, than he took 
his buckler and placed himself at the head of them, 
as leading them on to undoubted victory. 

His men thus encouraged followed him most 
cheerfully, being now not quite thirty furlongs 
from Adranum. As soon as they came up, they 
fell upon the enemy, who were in great confusion 
and ready to fly at their first approach. For this 
reason not many more than three hundred were 
killed, but twice as many were made prisoners, and 
the camp was taken. 

'* This deity, hy bis itmgim sul»e<ra«iidy mentioned, must have 
bdoaMoies. Hit temple wSs guarded oy a hundr^dogk (L.) He 
is represented on an Athenian medal in Pelerin't ijaeiaUki ia 
pei^Ut tt des vinet, iii. p. 97. The city itself is situated bekmr 
Mtnsi, upon a river of the same name, which flows fiaom that 
mountain.* 
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Upon this, the people of Adranuin opened their 
gates ^0 *rimoIcou, and joined his party ; declaring 
with terror and astonishment, that during the battle 
the sacred doors of tlie temple had opened of their 
dwn accord, the spear of their god had been seen to 
shake to the very point, and his iace to run down 
with sweat. These things did not foreshow that 
victory only, but the future successes, to which this 
dispute was a fortunate prelude. For several cities, 
by their embassadors, iuiinediatcly joined in alliance 
with Timoleon j and Mainercus'*' sovereign of 
Catana, a warlike and wealt hy prince, entered into 
the confederacy. But (what vras still more material) 
Dionysius himself, having renounced all hope and 
being unable to hold out much longer, despising 
Icetes who was so shamefully beaten, and admiring 
the bravery of Timoleon, offered to deliver up to 
him and the Corinthians both himself and the 
citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune so supe- 
rior to his hopes, and sent Euclides and Telema- 
chus, two Corinthian officers, into the citadel; as 
he did four hundred men besides, not all together 
nor openly (for that would have been impossible, 
because the enemy were upon their guard) but 
by stealth, and a few at a time. This corps then 
took possession of the citadel and the tyrant’s move- 
ables, with whatever he had provided for carrying 
on the war ; namely, a great number of horses, all 
kinds of engines, and a vast quantity of darts. 
They found also arms for seventy thousand men, 
which had been laid up of old, and two thousand 
soldiers with Dionysius, whom he delivered along 
with the stores to Timoleon. But the tyrant re- 
served his money to himself, and having embariced 
on board a ship sailed with a few of nis ffiends, 
without being perceived by Icetes, and reached the 
camp at Timoleon. 


*0 Mareiui, nys Diod. Sic. ib. 
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Then it was, that he firstt ap|)eiwed in the hutnBle 
dgure of a private], man and as such was sent 
with one ship and a very moderate sum of money 
to Corinth ; he, who had been horn in a splendid 
court, and educated as heir to the most absolute 
monarchy that ever existed. He held it for ten 
years*"'; and for twelve more, from the time that 
Dion took up arms against him, he was exercised 
continually in wars and troubles : insomuch, that 
the mischiefs caused by his tyranny were more than 
recompensed upon his own head in what he suffered. 
He saw his sons die in their youth, his daughters 
deflowered, and his sister, who was also his wife*®, 
defiled by the brutal lusts of his enemies, and then 
(as we have related more particularly, in the Life 
of Dion) slaughtered with her children, and thrown 
into the sea. 

When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was 
hardly a man in Greece, who was not desirous to 
see and to discourse with him. Some, hating the 
man, and rejoicin|> at his misfortunes, came for the 
pleasure of insulting him in his present distress: 
others, whose sentiments with respect to him were 
somewhat changed, and who were touched ^th 
compassion for his fate, plainlj^ traced the'5 great 
influence of an invisible and divine power displayed 
in the affairs of feeble mortals. For neither nature 
nor art *'* produced in those times any thing so 


Dionysius was born to absolute power, whereas other 
tyrants ( Dionysius the Elder, tor Instance) had raised themselves 
to it, and some iVoin a mean condition. 

]^r he began his reign Ol. ciii, C. 3604 Dion took 
up arma against him OL cv, 4.^ and he delivered the citadel to 
Timoieon, and sent to Corinth, OL cm, h (L,) See Diod. 
Sic. XV, ixvL 9 . It is said, that he there subsisted by tea^in|; 
scIboQ!, usm^e imperio ^rere potentt .* Ctc, Tnsc. QitiesV ill* 
, 12 ., Ei. IX. 18., ad. Att. lx. 9 .^ and th^ his extraorijinaiyr 
change' nf. situation parsed into a proverb. To some inside^nt 
menaces of Philip of maccdon the Spartans, with their nstiaji 
]acDnisxn, hinted a possible reverse of ^irtune^, J IHonyi^ at 
Corinth.^^ . * 

Sophrosyne, the daughter of J|isfatheiEi*s wife AHstomacbe.* 
Plutarch adds * nor art;’ implying that the trs^ whe 
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remarkable as tliat work of flirtnne, which exhibitetl 
the man; lately the sovcreigij of Sicily, now holding 
Oonvefsation in a victualler’s shop at Corinth, or 
Sitting whole days in a perfumer’s, or drinking the 
adulterated wine of taverns, or squabbling in the 
Streets with women who subiisted by their beauty ; 
or directing female muMcians in their singing, and 
disputing with them seriously about the harmony of 
certain airs, that were sung in the theatre. 

Some were of o])ini(m, rhat he fell into these un- 
worthy amusements, as being naturally idle, effemi- 
nate, and dissolute: but otlicrs thought it was a 
Stroke of policy, and that he rendered himself despi- 
cable, in order to prevent his being feared by the 
Corinthians ; affecting that meanness and stupidity. 
Contrary to his nature, lest thc} should imagine that 
the change of his circumstances sat heavy upon him, 
and that he aimed at re-cstahlishing himself. 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are recorded, by 
which it should seem that he did not bear his mis- 
fortunes in an abject manner. Wljcn he arrived at 
iLcucas, which was a Corinthian colony as well as 
Syracuse, he said, “ lie found himself in a situation 
like tliat of young men, who had been guilty of 
** some misdemeanor. For as they still converse 
“ cheerftilly witJi their brothers, but arc abashed at 
“ the tliought of coming before their fatiici's, so he 
** was ashamed of going to live in the mother city, 
and could pass his days with the Leucadians much 
more to his satisfaction.” Another time, when a 
certain stranger rudely derided him at Corinth for 
having in thc midst of his power taken pleasure in 
the discoursea of philosophers, and at last asked him, 
** What he had gotten by the wisdom of Plato “* ?’* 
“ Do you think,” said he, ** that we have reaped 
no advantage from Plato, when we can thus boar 

daallo^Irin tlie misfortunes of princes, iiad no where repre- 
ifented so a eatsstroplie. 

** The dii&rent voyages made by this pbfloiophcr at DiOi^tHl’ 
eatreawto fiv^nse, and their conseqaenccs, ate detailed at length 
in the Bnh of Dittn.* 
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** such a change of fortune ?” Atlstoxemis thq 
sician, and some others, having dnquiifedf “ What 
was the ground of his displeasufe against Plato 
be answered, “ That absolute power abounded in* 
deed with evils ; but that it had this great infoli- 
*' city above all the rest, that among the nunaber of 
“* those, who call themselves the friends of an airbi- 
“ trary prince, there is not one who will speak his * 
mind to him freely ; and that by such he had been 
“ deprived of the friendship of Plato.” 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to 
make merry with Dionysius, shook his robe when he 
entered his apartment, as is usual w'hen persot^s ap« 
proacli a tyrant ; and he, quickly returning the jest, 
bade him “ Do the same when he went out, that he 
“ might not carry off any of the moveables.” 

One day over their cups Philip of Macedon, with 
a kind of sneer, introduced some discourse about 
the odcs^* and tragedies, which Dionysius the Elder 
left behind him, and pretended to doubt how he 

• 

=7 To show^ that 'they have no dagger concealed in their gar* 
nicnts.* 

Dionysius the Elder valued himself upon his poetry, tl^ugh 
lie has been censured as the wor^t poet in the world, Phiic^enus 
himself, an excellent poet, attempted to undeceive bii^ fa th6 
favourable opinion which he had of his own abilities, but was sen^ 
to the quaines for his picsurnptiou. The next day however he was 
restored to I’avour, and Dionysius repeated to him some ver^ with 
which he had taken extraordinary pains, expecting his approbation. 
Blit the poet, instead of giving it, looked round to the guai:dti» and 
said to them very humorously, * Take me back to the (quarries** 
Notwithstanding all this, Dionysius disputed the prize of poetry at 
the Olympic games ; but there lie was hissed, and the rich pavrllon 
which he had sent thither was tom in pieces* He 'had better suo 
ce8%l»cnv^ever, at Athens; for he gained 'tile price Hof poetry 
gros^y^partial adjudication, at the celebrated feast of Bacchiia,' 
Upon this occasion he was in such raptures, that bejdr&nk to excess, 
and ilie debauch threw him into violent pains s to allay'4hejse» , lie 
'askoA^r a sepbrHSc; aod^his physioians,,gave«hiin one tlM prOf* 
dac(^ 4 sleep, out of which he n^er awaked* (U) An otme hod 
fbretold, that < he shotdd die, whenever he pyeroame thfi^ who 
^were better than himseif this he had always allied to Car- 

*tlHkgihh^na, and had thetHbre never exerted agaa4| whole 

strengtii. SeplOiod. xiv* xv. ^ 
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could find leisure Ibr such works. To this Dionysius 
smartly replied, " They were written in the time 
** which you, and I, and all other jolly fellows, spend 
” over t,he bowl.” 

Plato did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for he 
had now been dead some time. But Diogenes of 
flinope, when he first met liim, addressed him as 
follows ; “ How little dost thou deserve to live ! ” 
To which Dionysius answered, “ It is kind in you 
“ to sympathise with me in my misfortunes 1” “ Dost 
** thou think then,” said Diogenes, “ that I have 
“ any pity for thee ; and that 1 am not j'athcr vexed 
** that such a slave as tiioii art, and so fit to grow 
** old and die like thy father on a tyrant’s uneasy 

throne, should instead of that live with us here in 
“ mirth and pleasure?” So that, when I compare 
with these words of the philosopher the expressions 
of Philistus, in which he bewails the fate of the 
daughters of Leptines “ I'hat from the splendid 
“ enjoyments oi absolute power they were reduced 

to a humble station;” they appear to me the 
lamentations of a woman, who regrets her perfumes, 
her purple robes, and her golden trinKcts. This 
account of the sayings of Dionysius seenis to me 
neither foreign from biography, nor without it’s 
utility to such readers as are not in a hurry, or 
absorbed in other concerns. 

If the ill-fortune of Dionysius was surj)rising, the 
success of Tiraoleon was not less wonderful. For 
within fifty days after his landing in Sicily, he had 
made himself master of the citadel of Syracuse, and 
despatched Dionysius to Peloponnesus. The Coral* 
thians, encouraged by these advantages, sent him 


Le|ttht«, SB mentionied below, was tyrant of ApoUonie, a 
of Sicily near cap(e Pachynus. Philistus wrote the Hiiaory of 
Egm ii^ twelve, of Sicily ut eleven, and of the reim of Dionysius 
io five books. Of these the last is accounted the best by Cicero, 
who from bis hmna|i made Thucydides his model in composition 
f De Orat n. Ifi.), calls him veni pusilbu Thucudidest (j£p. acL’ 
Fratr. ii. IS.) See tdso Voss, de Hist. Gr. L 6. 
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a I'S'kiforcement fiff two thouif^d and' iw9 
hundred horse. These advanc^,^i) their way as 
far as Thurinm : but finding it iropractinablelo gain 
a passage thence, because the sea was beset with a 
numerous fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced 
to stop there and watch their opportunity. They 
employed their time, however, in a veiy noble 
undertaking. For the Thurians, marching out of 
their city to war against tlie Bruttians, left it in 
charge with these Corinthian strangers, who de- 
fended it witli as much honour and integrity aa 
if it had been their own. 

In the mean time Icetes carried on the siege of 
the citadel with great vigour, and blocked it up so 
closely, that no provisions could be introduced into 
it for the Corintlu'an garrison. He provided also 
two strangers to assassinate Timoleon, and sent 
them privately to Adranum. That general, who 
never kept any regular guards about him, lived 
then among the Adranites Avithout any sort of 
precaution or suspicion, on account of his confi- 
dence in ^leir god. The assassins, happening to 
hear that he was going to offer sacrifice, went 
into the temple with their poniards under their 
clothes, and mixing with those who stood round the 
altar gt)t nearer to him by little and little. They 
were just going to give- each other the sig^nal to 
begin, when somebody strikes one of them on the 
head with bis sword, and lays him at his feet. 
Neither he who struck the blow, nor the companion 
of the dead man kept his station : the former, with 
his sword in his hand, fled to the fop of a high 
rotdc > and the latter laid hqld On the altar, implor- 
ing Timoleon to spare his life, on condition t^at he 
discovered the whole matter. Accordingly, pardon 
rwas promised him ; and he confessed tliat hle^ and 
the'iperson who lay dead, were sent on purpose to 
kill nim. , ' 

• Wjiile he was .foaking this confessfon, ttiie other 
man was brought ^down ftoni the rocl^ and loudly 
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protested dist he was ^ilty of no injustice, for he 
iMd ottly.takcu risjhtcous vengeance on tlie wretch 
who bifcl murthrrecl his hitlier in the city of Leon* 
ifunn And for the truth of this ho appealed to 
several tlien presoni, who all attested the same, and 
eould not but admire the wonderful management of 
^(Mtunc, which mo\ ing one thing by another, bring* 
ing together the most distant incidents, and com- 
bining those that have no manner of relation but 
rather the greatest disi-iiailaiity, makes such use of 
them that the close of one piocess is always the 
beginning of another. TIic (’orinthians rewarded 
the man with a present of ten mime, because his 
hitnd had co-operated with the giianlian genius of 
Timoleon, and he had reserved the long-meditated 
satisfaction for Iris private wrongs to the lime, when 
fortune availed herself of it to save the general. This 
happy escape had efTects beyond the present, for it. 
inspired the Corinthians with high expectations of 
Timoleon, when they beheld the Sicilians now reve- 
rence and guard him as one w hose person was sacred, 
and who was come as the minister of tjie gods to 
avenge and deliver them. 

"When Icete« had failed in this attempt, and saw 
many of the Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he 
blamed himself for making use of lire Carthaginians 
in small numbers only, and av ailing himself of their 
assistance as it were by stealth and as if he were 
ashamed of it, when they had such immense forces 
at hand. He sent therefore for Mago, their com- 
mander-in-chief, and his whole fleet ; who in terrible 
pomp took possession of the harbour with a hundred 
etwi flfty sfliips, and landed an arm^ of sixty thou- 
sand men, which encamped in the city of Syracuse ; 
msomuch that every one imagined the inundation 
of barbarians, apnounced and expected of old, was 
now come upon Sicily. For in the many wars, 

t* Hnf cm scarcely aflbrd a stronger InstMea of an interfeiing 
PmnidsneC. Plutarch'S raroaritt upoh ate event ate excellent. 

“ 9 
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which they had waged in that island* the CariW^ 
ginians had never before been able to take Syra>* 
case ; but Icetes then receiving them, and deUvering 
up the city to them, the whole became a camp 
barbarians. 

The Corinthians, who still held the citadel, found 
themselves in very dangerous and difficult ciroutU' 
stances j for beside that they were in want of pro- 
visions, because the port was guarded and blocked 
up, they were employed in sharp and continual dis- 
putes about the wulls, which were attacked with all 
kinds of machines aiul batteries, and for the defence 
of which they were oblige<l to divide themselves. 
Timoleon however found means to relieve them, by 
jicnding a supply of corn from Catana in small fisli- 
ing-boats and little shifts, which watched the oppor- 
tunity of making tlieir way through the enemy’s 
fleet, when it happ<Mied to be separated by a storm. 
Mago and Icetes no sooner saw this, than they re- 
solved to render themselves masters of (Jatana, frotu 
which provisions had been furnished to the besieged ; 
and accordingly*, taking with them tlie best of their 
troops, they sailed from Syracuse. Leo the Corin- 
thian, who commanded in the citadel, having ob- 
served from the top of it that those of the euemy 
who stayed behind abated their vigilance, and kejA 
but an indiftcrent giiarrl, suddenly fell upon them as 
they were dispersed ; and killing some, and putting 
the rest to flight, gained the quarter called Adtra- 
dina, which was much the strongest and had 
ed the least from the enemy ; for Syracuse is an as- 
semblage, as it w’cre, of towns®*. Finding abund- 
ance of provisions and money there, he did not give 


** There were four s the Isle, or the citadel, which waa between 
the two ports ; the Achradina, M a Uttle distance from the fornwr; 
Tycha, so called from the temple of Fortvme; dhd Neapolis, o* ‘the 
new city.’ 81% Liv. xvv. 2t'., Died. Sic.xiii. 7 . To these* some 
eminent authors (and Plutarch is of the number, though Ckeio 
• adv. Verr. dc Sige entimeratcs only four) add a which they 
call Epipolic. Thus Strabo says, y«(i w r* 
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ut^Hhe aOquisition, nor return into the citadel ; but 
stood upon his defence in the Achradina, having for- 
tified it quite round, and joined it by new works to 
the citadel. Magoand Icetes were now near Catena, 
when a Horseman, despatched fi-om Syracuse, brought 
them tidings that the Achradina was taken *, which 
struck them witli such surprise, th.st they returned 
in great haste, having neitlier taken the place which 
they went against, nor kept that which they had 
before. 

Pitidence and valour have, perhaps, as much right 
as fortune to lay claim to these successes ; but the 
event, which next ensued, is wholly to be ascribed 
to the ftvour of fortune. The corps of (’orinthians 
that wereatThurimn, dreading the Caithaginian fioel, 
which under the command of Hanuo watched their 
motions, and finding at the same time that the sea 
for many days was stormy and tempestuous, deter- 
mined to march through the country of the Brut- 
tians ; and partly by persuasion, ])ailly by force, they 
made good their passage thioiigh the territories of 
the barbarians, and came down to Bhegiun), the sea 
Still continuing rough as befirre. 

The ('’arthaginian admiral, not expecting that the 
Corinthians would \eutme out, thought it was in 
Vain to sit still ; and luu ing persuad(“d himself tliat 
he had invented one of the linest and ablest strata- 
gems in the world, ordered the mariners to crown 
themselves with garlands, and to dress up the galleys 
with Grecian and Pha*nician bucklers and thus 
equipped sailed to Syracuse. When he came near 
the cftadcl, he hailed it with loud huz^s and ex- 
pressions of joy ; declaring that he w as just come 

Ab if; seems absurd to make mention heie of * Phcenieuin 
buckletBtf* Biiace they could afford nc token that the Greeks were 
beaten ; M* Daciertconjectutes that the word punxmt should not be 
taken for a patronymic^ nur Mrrittcn with a capital but with a simple 

and then it may signify * glistering with purple : * so Plutarch^ a 
Uttlc below, takes notice of But it must be ac* 

knowledged> that the sai before the (pmtuvtf stands in the way of that^ 
imrrcctiott. ' 
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bating the Cprintliiab ^u/ccours^ wbbm be Imd ' 
met at^a, as they Were attempting a pass^e. By 
these means he hoped tp strike terror into the be> ' 
s^ged. While ' he was acting this trifling part, the 
Corinthians reached Khegium ; and as the coast was 
clear, and the wind unexpectedly falling promised 
smooth water and a safe voyage, they immediately 
went aboard such barks and flshing-boats as they 
could find, and passed over into Sicily with so much 
safety and in such a dead calm, that they even drew 
^ the horses by the reins, swimming by the side of the 
vessels. 

When they were all landed, and had joined Timo- 
leon* he soon took Messaiia®'’ ; and thence marched 
in good order to Syracuse, depending more upon 
his gootl fortune than his forces, for he had not with 
him above four thousand men. On the first intelli- 
gence of his approach, jNIago was greatly perplexed 
tmd alarmed, and his suspicions were increased-by 
the following circumstance : the marshes about Sy- 
racuse which receive a large quantity of fresh 
water from the springs, and from the lakes and rivers 
which discharge themselves there into the sea, have 
such abundance of eels, tliat there is always plenty 
for those who choose t<j fish for them. With this 
sport the common soldiers of both sides amused 
themselves promiscuously at their vacant hours, and 
upon any cessation of arras. As tliey were all 
Greeks, and had no pretence for any private animo- 
sity against each other, they fought boldly when they 
met in battle, and in times of truce mixed toother 
and conversed with the .utmost familiarity. While 
they were engaged at one of t^ese times in their 
common diversion of fishing, they foil into discourse^ 
and expressed their admiration of the convenience of 
the sCa, and the situation of the adjscent places, 
t^pob ‘which, one of the Corinthian ifoldiers tws ad- 

^ in the ancient Sicilian pronnnciatiim, hod^ Measina* 

^ H There is one morass called Lysimedia (Thucy^vih and 
another called Syraco. From this Idit the city took it*a name*^ 
Theso aiorasses tfad&t the air of Syracuse yery unwholesome- 
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drisied those who served under Icetes t ** And can 
you, who are Greeks'^, readily conswt to reduce 
this.crty, so spacious in itself and blest with so 
** many advantages, into the power of the barbarians, 
“ and to bring the Carthaginians, the most deceitful 
“ and bloody of them all, into our neighbourhood ; 
“ when you ought to wish, that between them and 
** Greece there were many Sicilies? Or can you 
** think that they have brought an armed force from 
** die Pillars of llerciiles and the Atlantic ocean, 
** and braved the liazmcls of war, merely to erect a 
** principality for Icctes; who, if he had had the 
** prudence which becomes a general, would never 
“ have driven out the founders, to call into his 
country the worst of it’s enemies, when he might 
** have obtained of the Corinthians and I'imolcon 
every proper degree of honour and power ?” 

The soldiers in Icetes’ pay, repeating these dis- 
courses often in their camp, gave Mago, who had 
long sought a pretence to be gone, reason to suspect 
that he was betrayed. Accordingly, thougli Icetes 
entreated him to stay, and remonstrated upon their 
great superiority to the enemy, he weighed anchor 
and sailed back to AtHoa, shamelully and unaccoimt- 
. ably sutfering Sicily to slip out of his hands. 

Next day, Tinioi'cuii drew up his army in order 
of battle before the place; hut when he and his 
Corinthiiins were told that ISlago was fled, and saw 
•the harbour empty, they could not Ibrbear laughing 
at his cowardice ; and by way of mockery caused 
proclamation to be made about the city, promising 
^a reward to any one that could give inibrmatjon 
whither the Carthaginian fleet was gone to hide 
itself. Icetes however had si ill the spirit to stand a 
flwrthcr shock, and would not let go his hold ; but 
’vigorously defended tliosc quarters of the city which 
he occupied, land whicJi appeared almost impreg- 
nable. Timoleon theretbre divided his forces into 
Ihrce parts, and himself with one of them made hi^ 


Greek mercenaries m the «my of that priaee.* 
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ttttdck by tlie river Anapus, wlior 6 he was likely to 
loeet with the warmest reception } comitianding the 
second, under Isias the Corinthian, lo begin their 
operations tVom the Achradina j wliile IMnarchus 
and Deinaretus, who brought the last re-inforcement 
from Corinth, were ordered to attempt the Epipolae i 
80 that, several impressions bein^ made at the same 
time and on every side, the soldiers of Tcetes were 
overpowered and jmt to flight. That the city then 
was thus taken by assault and suddenly reduced, 
upon tlie flight of tlic enemy, we may justly impute 
to the bravery of the troops and the ability of their 
general ; but that not one Corinthian was either 
killed or wounded, the Fortune of Timoleon claims 
entirely to liersell", maintaining as it were a dispute 
with his valour, whether tho-.c who read his story 
ought more to admire the luck or the merit of his 
actions. The fame of this achievement not only 
quickly overspread Sicily and Italy, but in a few 
days resounded through Greece : so that the city of 
(’'orinth, which was in some donbt whether or notit’s 
fleet had arriveifin Sicily, Mas informed by the same 
messengers'tliat it’sforccshadmadcgood their passage 
and were victorious. So well did their affairs prosper, 
and so much lustre did fortune add to tlie gallantry of 
their exploits, by the speediness of their execution. 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not pro- 
ceed like Dion, or spare the place for it’s beauty 
and magnificence ; but guarding against the suspi- 
cions, which first slandered and then destroyed that 
illustrious man, ordered the public crier to give 
notice “ That all the Syracusans, who were willing 
** to have a hand in tlie work, should come svith 
“ proper instruments to destroy the bulwarks op 
** tyranny*®.” Upon this they all came, consider. 

How strong a parallel to this procedure is«iurnished by Paris, 
in the demolition oi the Dastilo, A I>. 

M ! si sic omnir: ! 

But Louis XVI. iras no Dionysius, nor were his destroyers Tjs 
Iboleons.* 

VOL. II. S 
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ing'tliAt proclamation and that day as the surest 
comlhM^nc'cment of their liberty ; aud not only dc* 
motished the citadel, but levelled with the ground 
both thc«palaces and the monuments of the tyrants. 
Having soon cleared the place, he erected upon it 
a common-hall for the seat of judicature, at once to 
gratify the citizens, and to show that a popular 
government should be raised upon (he ruins of ty- 
ranny. 

'fhe city, thus taken, was found comparatively 
destitute of inhabitants. Many had been slain in 
the wars and intestine broils, and many more had 
fled from the rage of the tyrants. Nay, so little fre- 
quented was the market-place of Syracuse, that it 
produced rank grass enough for the horses to j)asture 
upon, and for the grooms to repose themselves by 
their sides. The other cities, except a very few, 
were entire deserts full of deer and wild boars, and 
such as had leisure for it often hunted them in tlic 
suburbs and about the walls : while none of those, 
who had possessed themselves of castles and strong- 
holds, could be persuaded to quit ’them, or return 
to the city ; regarding the tribunals and other scats 
of government, with hatred and horror, as so mau> 
nurseries of tyrants. Timolcon and the Syracusans 
therefore thought proper to write to the Corinthians, 
to send them a good number from Greece to people 
Syracuse, because the land must otherwise lie un- 
cultivated, and because they expected a more for- 
midable war from Africa; having been infinnued 
that Mago had killed himself, and that the Caitha- 
ginians, provoked at his misconduct in tlic expedi- 
tion, had crucified his body, and wore collecting im- 
mense forces for the invasion of Sicily in the ensuing 
summer. 

Tiiese letters of Timolcon’s being deHvered, the 
Syracusan embassadors attended at the same time, 
gild entreated tlie Corinthians to take their city 
frttder their protection, and to become founders of it 
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anew. They did not however hastily Seize the^ro:& 
fered advantage, or appropriate the city to ineni- 
selves } but first sent to the sacred games/and the 
other great assemblies of Gi'eccc, and caused procla- 
mation to be made by their lieralds ; “ That the 
Corinthians having abolished arbitrary power in 
“ Syracuse, and expelled the tyrant, invited all Sy- 
** racusans and other Sicilians to people that city, 
** where they should enjoy their liberties and privi- 
** leges, and have the lands divided by just and 
c(|ual lots among them.” They then despatched 
envoys into Asia and the islands, in which they were 
told the chief part of the fugitives had dispersed 
themselves, to exhort them all to come to Corinth; 
where they shonid be provided with vessels, com- 
manders, and a convoy at the expense of the Co- 
rinthians, to conduct them safe to Syracuse. Their 
intentions thus published, the Corinthians enjoyed 
the most deserved and distinguished glory of having ' 
delivered a Grecian city from tyrants, preserved it 
from the barbarians, and restored the citizens to 
their copn^y. * But the persojjs who met upon this 
occasion at C'orinth, not being sufficient in number, 
desired Uiat they might take others along with them 
from Corinth and the rest of Greece, as new colo- 
nists ; and having tlius cotn])leted their number to 
ten thousand, they sailed to Syracuse, l.re this 
time, great multitudes from Italy and Sicily had 
flocked in to Timolpon ; who, finding them (as 
Athanis reports) amount to sixty thousand, freely 
divided the lands among them, but sold the houses 
for a thousand talents. By this contrivance he both 
left it in the power of the ancient inhabitants to re- 
deem their own, and took occasion also to raise a 
stock for the community ; who had been so poor in 
all respects, and so little able to furbish the supplies 
for the war, that they bad sold the very statues, after 
having fonned a judicial process, and lodged accusa- 
*tions against them as if they had beet) so many cul> 

8 2 
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Upon this occasion wc arc told they spared 
one litatue, when all the rest were condemned j 
damely\hat of Gelon one of their ancient kings, in 
honour of the man, and for the sake of the victory 
W'hich lie had gained over the Caithaginians at 
Hiinera. 

Syracuse being thus revived, and rcplcnislied with 
such a number of inhabitants vvlio thronged to it 
from all quarters, Timoleon was desirous to bestow 
the blessing of liberty upon the other cities also, and 
once for all to extirpate despotism out of Sicily. For 
this purpose, marching into the territories of the 
petty tyrants, he compelled Icctes to (juit the inte- 
rests of Carthage, to agree to demolish his castles, 
and to live among the Leontincs as a private jicr- 
son. Leptines also, prince of Ajiollonia and several 
other little towns, finding himself in danger of being 
taken, surrendered and had his lile granted him, but 
was sent to Corinth : for Timoleon looked upon it 
as glorious, that the tyrants ofSicily should be forced 
to live as miserable exiles in the citvj, which had ori- 
ginally colonised that island, and should be, seen by 
the Greeks in such au abject condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracuse to settle the 
civil government, and to establish the most import- 
ant and necessary laws'*', along with ('ephalus and 
Dinarchus, lawgivers sent from Corinth. In the 
mean while, willing that the mercenaries should reap 
some advantage from the enemy’s country, and b6 
kept from inaction, he sent Dinarchus and Dcma- 

lie had defeated Ilamilear who landi^d in 8icily, with throe 
Jij^adred tlibusand Ol. Ixxv. 2. (Diod. 8ic. xi 2(X) 

Among other wise institutiou««, hedjipojiUod a cliieMpagistrate 
to be chosen yearly, whom the Syracusans Crdlod the Ani^htpolu^ of 
Jupiter Olympiiis; thus giving him a kind of sacred character. Of 
thetc, the was ^ommune'f* Hence arotie the custUhit among 
the ^racuikORfii of computing their ymvs by the respeoUye govern- 
ments of these magistrates , which continued in the time of Diod. 
'S!c« (xVh 1%) that in tlie reign of Augustus, above three hun- 

y^TS after the tiffice was first introduced. 
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retUB into the Carthaprinian provinOb ; ‘who drew 
»!veral cities from the Punic interest, and not*only 
lived in abundance themselves, but also raised money 
from the plunder for carrying on the war^ While 
tliesc matters were transacting, the Carthaginians ar* 
rived atLil}l){Euin with seventy thousand land-forces, 

■ two hundred galleys, and a thousand other vessels 
carrying machines of war, chariots, vast quantities of 
provisions, and all other stores ; as if they were now 
determined not to carry on the war by piecemeal, 
but to drive the Greeks entirely out of Sicily. For 
their force was sufficient to effect this, even if the 
Sicilians had not been disunited and harassed by 
mutual animosities. When the Carthaginians there- 
fore found that tlicir Sicilian territories were laid 
waste, they marclicd under the command of Asdru- 
bal and Ilamilcar in great fury against tlie Co- 
rintliians. 

Information of this being brought directly to 
Syracuse, tlie inhabitants were struck with such ter- 
ror by that prodigious armament, that scarcely three 
thousand mat oi ten times that number took up arms, 
and ventured to follow Timoleon. The mercenaries 
were in number four thousand, and of them about a 
thousand gave way to their fears when upon their 
march, and turned back, crying out; “ That Ti- 
** inoleon must be rand or in lijs dotage, to advance 
‘‘ against an ai my of seventy thousand men with 
only hve thousand foot and a tlmusandfhorse, and 
“ to lead his handful of men too eight days* march 
from Syracuse ; by which means there could be 
neither refuge for those 'who fled, nor burial for 
** those who fell in battle.** 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that these 
cowards had discovered themselves before the en- 
gagement; and, having encouraged the rest, led 
them hastily to the banks of the Crimesus*', 'where 

A Sidlian river; the oame of which Bochort derives from a 
* yro’T't signifyinK * smallage, .or parsley,* a herb produced abund- 
antly in it’s ne^bbonrhood ; for the sane reason, too, a small city 
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ho xhs told the Carthaginians were drawn together. 
But as her was ascending a lull, at the top of which 
the enehiy’s camp and all their vast forces would be 
in sight, he met some mules loaded with parsley. 
This his men regarded as a bad omen, because with 
ptoley we usually crown sepulchres; whence the 
proverb, with respect to one who is dangerously ill, 
** He has need of notlung but parsley.” 'fo deliver 
them from this superstition, and to remove their 
despondency, Timoleon ordered the troops to halt ; 
and making a speech suitable to the occasion, ob- 
served among other things, “ That crowns were 
** brought to them before the victory, and offered 
“ themselves of their own accord.” For the Corin- 
thians, having from all antiquity considered a wreath 
of parsley as sacred, crowned the victors with it at 
the Isthmian games : in Timoleon’s time it w'as still 
in use at tliose games, as it is now at the Nemean, 
and the pine-branch has but lately taken it’s place. 
Having thus addressed his army, the general took 
a chaplet of parsley, and crowned* himself with it 
first, Mter which his officers and the common sol- 
diers did the same. At that instant the soothsayers 
observing two eagles flying toward them, one of 
which bore a serpent with his talons, while the other 
advanced with a loud and animating noise, pointed 
them out to the army, who all betook themselves to 
prwer and invocation of the gods. 

The summer was now begun, and the end of the 
montli Thargelion brought on tlie solstice. The 

at it’s mouth was called by tlie GreelA Selinontiura, and a rivulet 
near it Selinus. At the head of the above-mentioned in&moos 
band of deserters ww Thra8ius,a principal accomplice filteen years 
before in the sacrilemus expedition of the Phocensians agaiiut the 
temple of Delphi. Such is the heroism of infidelity !* 

Here we see tMe uncertainty of the Greeian months. The 
Writers upon that subject, Dion. Halic. e. g. (Rom. Ant. 1.), take 
Thargelion to be * April.* And yet here we are told, that die en4 
ef that month was neir the solstice. Hence it is, that Dacicr von- ^ 
tdees in this place to tronUate it * June,* the aolatice certBinly being 
h thatnwatu. 
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river thra sending up a thick mist, the field 'wv at 
first covered with it, so that nothing in thq enemy’s 
camp was disceniiblc : only an inarticulate and con> 
filled noise wliich reaclic<l the summit of the hill, 
showed that a great army lay at some distance. But 
when the Corinthians had reached the top, and laid 
down their bliields to take breath, the sun had raised 
the vapours higher ; so that the fog, being collected 
upon the summits, covered them alone, while the 
places below were all visible. I'he river Crimesus 
appeared clearly, and the enemy were seen crossing 
it, first with chariots drawn by four horses, and 
formidably provided for the combat ; behind which 
there man*hcd ten thousand men with white buck* 
lers. 'J'liese tlicy conjectured to be Carthaginians, 
from the brightness of their armour, and the slow- 
ness and good order in which they moved. Then 
followed I lie troops of other nations, advancing in 
a confused and tumultuous manner. 

Tiinoleon, observing that the river put it in his 
power to engage with what number of tlie enemy he 
pleased, bade his men take notice bow the main 
body was divided by the stream, part having already 
])asscd and part preparing to pass it ; and ordered 
Pemaretus with the <?avalry to attack the Car- 
.thaginians, and throw them into confusion, be- 
fore they liad time to range themselves in order of 
battle. lie himself then, descending into the plain 
with the infantry, formed the wings out of other 
Sicilians, intermingling a few strangers with them ; 
but the natives of Syracuse and the most warlike of 
the mercenaries he placed about himself in the cen- 
tre, and waited a wnilc to observe the success of the 
horse. When he saw that they could not come up 
to grapple with the Carthaginians, on account of the 
chariots that ran to and fro before their army, and 
that they were obUged often to wheid about to avoid 
the danger of having their ranks broken,' and then 
•to rally again and return frequently to the charge; 
he took his buckler, and called to the fi>ot to follow 
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liinMnd bj^ of '^ood courage, with an accent that 
seemed more than human, so much was it above his 
usual ^fch ; whether it were exalted by his ardour 
and entliusjasm, or whether (as many were of opi* 
nion) it was assisted by the voice of some god. Ilis 
trdops answering him with a loud shout, and press- 
ing him to lead them on willioiit delay, he sent or. 
ders to the cavalry to get beyond tlie line of cha- 
Hots, and to take the enemy in flank ; while he 
himself thickening his first lanks, so as to join 
buckler to buckler, and causing the trumpet to 
sound, bore down upon the Carthaginians. Tiie 
first shock they sustained with great spirit: for being 
fortified with breast-plates of iron and helmets of 
brass, and covering themselves witli huge shields, 
they could 'easily repel the spears and ja^,clins. But 
when the business came to a decision by the sword, 
where art is not less reejuisite than strength, all on a 
sudden there broke out dreadful thnnderxS from the 
mountains, mingled with long trails of lightning j 
idler which the black clouds, descending from the 
tops of the hills, fell upon the two armies in a storm 
of rain, wind, and hail. This tempest was on the 
backs of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the 
barbarians, and almost blinded them with the sleety 
showers and the fire continually sti earning from the 
clouds. 

These things extremely incommoded the enemy, 
particularly such of them as were not veterans. The 
chief inconvenience seems to have been the roaring 
of the thunder, and the clattering of the rain and 
hail upon their arms, which prevented them from 
hearing the orders of their officers. Besides, the 
Carthagipians not being light but heavy-armed, as I 
stated above, the dirt was troublesome to them: 
imd as the bosoms of their tunics were filled with 
water, th^y were very unwieldly in the combat, so 
that the Greeks could overturn them with ease j and 
Vfhen they were down, it was impossible for them, 
‘encumbered as the^ were with arms, to get up again 
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out of the mire. For the river Cilirtesus s\7^]ei|| 
partly with the rains, and partly having it’s course 
stopi)ed by the vast numbers that were crossing it, 
had overflosvcd it’s banks. The adjacent field like- 
wise, having many cavities and low places in it, was 
filled with atcr which settled there ; and the Car- 
thaginians, falling into them, could not d^engage 
themselves without extreme difficulty. In short, the 
storm continued to beat upon them Avith great vio- 
lence, and the Greeks having cut to pieces four 
hundred men who comjmsed their first ranks, their 
whole body was put to Higlit. ' Vast numbers were 
overtaken in the field, and put to the sword j many 
rushcil into the river, and jostling with those that 
were yet crossing it, were carried down and drown- 
ed. The larger part, wlio endeavoured to gain the 
hills, were stopped by the light-armed soldiers and 
slain. Among the ten thousand that were killed, it 
is said, there were three thousand “ natives of Car- 
thago ; a heavy loss to that city : as none of it*» 
citizens were superior to these cither in birth, in for- 
tune, or in character. Neither have we any account, 
that so many Carthaginians ever fell before in one 
battle; for generally making use of Lj'bians, Spa- 
niards, and Numidians in their wars, if they sus- 
' tained a defeat, it was chiefly at the expense of the 
blood of strangers. 

The Greeks discovered by the spoils the quality 
of the slain. Those who stripped the dead set no 
value upon brass or iron, such w'as the abundance 
of silver and gold t for they passed the river, and 
made themselves masters of the camp and baggage. 
Many of the prisoners were clandestinely sold by the 
soldiers, but five thousand were delivered in upon 
the public account, and two hundred chai iots also 
were taken. The tent of Timolcen afforded tlie 
most beautiful and magnificent spectacle. In it were 
piled all kinds of spoils, among which a thousand 
i>reast-platcs of exquisite workmanship and ten thou- 


2,500, says Diod, Sic. xri. 80,* 
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bucklers were exposed to view. As the^c was but 
a stnall number to collect the plunder of such a mul- 
titude, and thc^ found such immense riches, it was 
the third day after the battle before they could erect 
the trophy. AV'ith the first news of the victory, Ti- 
ntolcon sent to Corinth the most splendid of the 
arms which he bad takcu ; desirous that the world 
might admire and emulate his native city, when 
they saw the fairest temples adorned — not with 
Grecian spoils, nor with the unpleasing monuments 
of kindred blood and domestic ruin — but with the 
spoils of barbarians, which bore this honourable in- 
scription, declaring the justice as well as the valour 
of the conquerors > “• I'hat the j)eoplc of C(»rinth 
“ and Timoleon their general, having delivered the 
** Greeks who dwelt in Sicily from the Carthaginian 

Toke, made this olfering, as a grateful acknow- 
“ lodgement to the gods.” 

After this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay 
‘WAstc the ('arlhaginian ])rovince, and returned to 
fiyracuhc. By an edict there published he banished 
from Sicily the thousand hiretl soldfcrs, who had de- 
serted him bci()rc the battle, and obliged them to 
quit Syracuse before snn-set. These wretches passed 
over into Ital}’, where they were treacherously slain 
by the Bruttians. Such was the vengeance, which 
heaven took of their perfidy. 

Nevertheless Mamercus prince of Catana, and 
Icctes, cither moved with envy at the success of 
Timoleon or dreading him ^ an implacable enemy, 
who thought no faith was to be kept with tyrants, 
entered into a league with the Cartliaginians, and 
desired them to send over a new army and general, 
if they wished npt wholly to lose Sicily. Upon which, 
Cisco came with a fleet of seventy ships, and a body 
of 'Greeks whopi he had taken into pay. The Car- 
thaginians had not employed any Greeks before, but 
now they considtered them as the bmvest and most 
invincible of men- 

U}}on this occasion, the inhabitants of Messene 
rising with one consent slew four hundred of the 
9 
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foreign soldiers, whom Timoleon had 5ent to t^ir 
assistance ; and within the dependencies of Carth^e 
the mercenaries, commanded by Euthymus tho'Leu- 
cadian, were cut off by an ambush at a place called 
Hieraj^^. Hence tlic good fortune of Timoleon be- 
came still more illustrious : for these were some of 
the men who, with Philodemus of Phocis and Ono- 
niarchiis, had broken into the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and were partakers with them in the sacri- 
lege**. Shunned as execrable upon this account, 
they wandered about Peloponnesus, when Timoleon 
being in great Avant of men took them into pay. 
When they came into Sicily, they were victorious 
in all the battles where he commanded in person : 
but after the great struggles of the w'ar were over, 
being sent upon sen’iee where succours were re- 
<piired, they were totally cut oftj not all at once, but 


Wc do not find that there was any place in Sicily called 
* Ilierop:' in all probability, therefore, it should be ‘ Hietac;* for 
Steph. (de lirb.) mentions u castle in Sicily of that name. (Lubiii., 
who thinks it is /^of/.*lLato in the vale of Mazara, 30 miles S, of 
Palermo. ) * 

■*5 The Sacred War, tvhich lasted from 01. cv. 4. to OL cviii. I., 
commenced upon this occasion. The Aniphictyons having con- 
demned the people of Pliocis in a hea\y tine, for plundering tlic 
4 ;ountry of C’yrrha w hich wa& dedicated to Apollo, and that people 
being unable to pay it, their whole country was acljiulged forfeit to 
the god. Upon which Philonu^lus (not ^ Philodeniius’) called the 
people together, and advised theiii to seize the ^ treasures in the 
temple of Delphi, to enable them to hire fbreos to defend them- 
selves* This bfiught on a war of six ^cars; in the course of which, 
most of the sacrilegious persons miserably perished. (L.) See 
Diod. Sic. xvi. IJG, 27, 60. Philomelus h}mself fell headlong down 
a precipice: Onomarchus, his successor in the ctKminand, was as- 
sassinated by his own soldiers, and exposed on a cross; and 
Phayllus, his brother, died of a sudden consumption. Even the 
wives, who had profanely worn the ornaments of the temple, shared 
in the miseries of their husbands. The most sacrilegious Grecian 
chiei^, Ajax, Olleus, &c. expiated their crimes J>y proportionably^ 
heavy innictions. The sacred plate of the Jewish temple was on 
tiie table of Belshazzar, when the Invisible Hand traced his destiny 
upon the wall. Thus both fabulous and nered history exclaim, 

DUdte JnsUikm moniti, et non imnere jDiVos* 
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by>^ttt)e and little. In this, avenging justice seems 
to nave been willing to use the prosperity of Timo- 
Icon oS an apology fur it’s delay ; taking care, as it 
did, that no harm might happen to the good th)m 
the punishment of the wicked : insomuch, that tho 
favour of the gods toward that gtcat man was not 
less discerned and admired in his very losses, than 
in his most brilliant bucccsscs. 

Upon any of these paltry advantages, the tyrants 
took occasion to ridicule the Syracusans, at which 
they were highly incensed. Mamercus tor instance, 
who valued liimself on hi$ poems and tragedies, 
talked in a pompous manner of the victory, which 
he had gained over the mercenaries ; and ordered 
the> following insolent insciiption to be put upon the 
shields, which he dedicated to the gods : 

These bucklers pinpUtl, ivory -gold-cnibost, 

1 he day to our plain little bucklers lost. 

Subsequently, when Timolcon was laying siege to 
(’alaiiria, Icetcs took the opportuqity of making an 
inroad into the territories of Syracuse, where he met 
with considerable booty ; and having caused great 
havock and mischief, he marched back by Ca- 
lauria itself, in contempt of Timoleon and the 
slender force which he liad with him. Timoleoti 
sudered him to pass, and then followed him with 
his cavalry and light-armed foot. When Icctes 
saw that he was pursued, he crossed the Damyrias‘% 
and waited in a posture to receive the cllcmy on the 
other side. What emboldened him to do this, was 
the difficulty of the passage, and the steepness of 
both the banks. But a strange dispute of jealonsy 
and honour, which arose among Timoleon’s officers, 
a while delayed the combat j not one of them con- 
senting to go afl;er another, but each wishing to be 

** They were shields, ^wblch had been takes out «if the temple at 
Delphi. 

Or the Lamyrias, tite di&resce betwaeb the Greek A and A 
heiDg so s%ht, 08 to render such a mistake not imprehable.* 
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foremoat in the attacks so that their fording yas 
likely* to be very tumoltuous and disorderly by tneir 
jostling one another, and pressing forward fo/ pre- 
cedency. To remedy this, Timoleon ordered them 
to decide the matter by lot, and that each o’f tliem 
for this purpose should give him his ring. These he 
shook in the skirt of his robe j and the first which 
came up happening to have a trojihy for the seal, the 
young officers received it with joy, and crying out 
that they would not wait for any other lot, made 
their way as fast as possible through the river, and 
fell upon the enemy; who unable to sustain the 
shock soon fled, throwing awa^ their arms, and leav- 
ing a thousand of their men dead upon the spot. 

A few days after this, Timoleon marched into the 
territory of the Lcontines, where he took Icctes 
alive; and his son Kupolcmus, and Kuthymus his 
general of the horse, were brought to him bound by 
the soldiers. Icetes and his son were capitally pu- 
nisiied, as tyrants and traitors to their country ; 
neither did J'hithymus find mercy, though remark- 
ably brave and bold in action, because he was ac- 
cused of a_ severe sarcasm against the Corinthians. 
He had said (it seems) fn a speech which he made 
to the Leontincs, upon the Corinthians taking the 
•iield “ 'J'hat it was no formidable matter, if the 

Corinthian dames were gone out to take the air.” 
Thus the generality of men arc more apt to resent a 
contemptuous word than an unjust action, and can 
bear any itgury better than disgrace. Every hostile 
deed is imputed to the necessity of war, but satiri- 
cal expressions arc considered as the overfiowings of 
hatred or malignity. 

^ A verse io the Medea of Euiipidos (216 ), quite altered in it’s 
meaning by the different punctuation. INledea |hci e su) 

Ki}ffv^tsetywyixf'’f A/UrAi, 

Mjj X. T. A, 

Ibcttad of ^liicliy Eiithjrmus pronounced it thus ; 
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OVhctt Timoloon w&s returned, the wives and 
daughter's of Icctes were brought by the Syracusans 
to a public tri&l, condemned, and executed. This , 
seems to have been the most exceptionable part of 
Timoleon*s conduct : for, if he had interposed, the 
women would not have sulFered. But he appears to 
have connived at it, and to have given them u{> to 
the resentment of a people anxious to make some sa* 
tisfaction to the 7m/m‘ of Dion, who had expelled 
Dionysius. For lectes was tlie man who, as we have 
related in the Life of Dion threw Arete the wife 
of Dion, his sister Ari->tomachc, and his son (yet a 
child) alive into the sea. 

Timoleon then marched to (’atana against Ma- 
mercus, who waited for him in order of battle upon 
the banks of the Abolus^**; and defeated and put 
him to flight, with the loss of abtrve two thousand 
men, no small part of wJiich consisted of tlie Punic 
succours sent by Gisco. Upon this, the Carthagi- 
nians desired him to grant them peace, which lie did 
on the following conditions ; “ That they should 
“ hold only the lands within the Uyeus/'' ; that they 
“ should permit all who desired it, to remove out of 

their province with their families and goods, and 
** to settle at Syracuse ; and that they should re- 

nounce all alliance with the tyrants.” Mamercus^ 
reduced by this treaty to despair, set sail for Italy, 


From tliib pasrafco, and another before, it f»cems as if the Life 
of Dion had been written before this* And yet at the conclusiuii 
of the Life of Dion Plutarch expresses himsolf, as if tliis had been 
written first : For there lie mentions some cireunistanccS, * of which 
(he adds) 1 have made more imrticular mention in the Life of Timo- 
leon.’ In one of them therefore, if not in both, thbd« references 
must have been made by tlic transcribers, according to the differcut 
order in which tlie Livcb wore placed. 

Ptolemy and others call this river Alabus, Alabis, or Alabon. 
It is near Hybla, between Catana and Syracubo. See Died. Sio< iv. 
58., and Steph. do Urb. 

Plutarch probably took the name of this river, os he found it 
in Diod. Sic. xvi. 82* ; but other hibtorians call it the Halycus. 
The Carthaginians, indeed, might possibly give it the oriental 
espirate Ac, which signified only the particle * the.’ 
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witli an intent to bring the Lucanian^ agains Ti^o> 
Icon and the Syracusans. . But the cre«?s talking 
abont with the galleys, and returning to SicHy, de- 
livered up Catena to Tiniolcon j which ^ obliged 
Mamcrcus to take refuge at Messina with* Hippo, 
the prince of that city. Timoleon coming upon them 
and investing the place both by sea and land, ltip{)o 
got on hoard a ship, and attempted to make his 
escape, but "was taken by the Messonians themselves, 
who exposed him in the theatre ; and calling their 
children out of the schools, as to the finest spectacle 
in the world, the punishment of a tyrant, first 
scourged him and then put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus surrcndcre<l himself to 
Hraoleon, agreeing to take ids trial at Syracuse, on 
condition that Timoleon himself should not be his 
accuser. Being conducted to Syracuse, and brought 
before tlie people, he attcmiitcd to pronounce a 
speech, which he had coinj)osc{l long before for 
such an occasion ; but as he was received with cla- 
mour, and Saw tlmt tlic assembly were determined to 
show him np favlMir, Jic threw oft' his upper garment, 
ran through the theatre, an<i dashed his head vio- 
lently against one ol' the stops, with a design to kill 
himself: foiling however in his attempt, he was 
■^ken up alive, and snATered the punishment of 
thieves and robbers. 

In this manner <lid Timoleon extirpate tyranny 
from among the Sicilians, and put a period to their 
wars. He found the whole island turned almost 
wild and savage with it*s misfortunes, so that it’s 
very inhabitants could scarcely endure it ; and yet 
he so civilised it again, and rendered ‘it so desirable, 
that strangers came to settle in the country, from 
which it’s own people had lately fled ; the large 
cities of Agrigentum and Gcla, which after the 
Athenian war had been sacked and left desolate by 
the Carthaginians, w'ere now repeopled ; the former 
by Megellus and Pheristus from Elea, and the latter 
by Oorgus from the isle of Ceos, who also collected 
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and brought aloq£ with him aomc of the old citiams. 
Timdlcon not on^ assured them of hi.i protection, 
and of peaceful days to settle in after the tempests 
of such a war; but cordially entered into their 
necessities, and supplied them with every thing, so 
that he was even beloved by them, as if he had been 
their founder. Nay, to such a degree did he enjoy 
the aSbetions of the Sicilians in general, that no war 
seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no lands divided, 
no v^ftesX regulation made in a proper manner, 
eju^PTit was revised and retouched by l\iin ; he was 
the masterdniilder, who put the last hand to the 
work, and bestowed upon it a happy elegance and 
perfection. Though at that time Greece boasted a 
number of illustrious men, w hose achievements were 
highly distinguished, Timotlicus (tor instance), Agc- 
silaus, Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, with the last of 
whom Timoleon principally vied in the course of 
glory ; yet we may discern in their actions a certain 
labour and effort, which diminishes their lustre, and 
some of them ha\ e afforded room for censure, and 
been followed w’ith rejicntance; ‘-whereas there is 
not a single action of Timoleon (if we except the 
extremities, resorted to in the case of his brother^ 
to which we may not, with 'J'immus, apply that 
passage of Sophocles ; 

What Love, whftt Venus, by their soft control 

Bound the lair parts in tins harmonious whole? 

For, as the poetry of Antiinachus and the por- 
traits of Dionysius (both of them Colophonians) 

Antimachus ^as an epic poet of Colophon, a city in loniq, 
wrho flourished In tlie tltjs of Hocratos and Plato. lie wrote a 
poem called ^the Thebaid.’ Quintilian (x. 1.) says, he pos.>c*^dCd u 
great decree of force and solidity, together with a conliiderable eie- 
vation of stile, and^iad the second place assigned him by the gram^ 
knarians, after (loincr ; but as he failed in the passions, io the dispo- 
sition or his fable, and in tlie ca^e and elegance of manner, though 
he was second, he was f.u from coming near the firsts 
* Dionystui was n poi trait-painter, and therefore called Anihrd- 

(Hiu. 11. XXXV. lo.) 
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with all the nerves and strengtU* wluoli one finds 
in tUem, appear to be too wnch forced and laboared; 
■whereas tpe paintings of Nicomaebus** ^nd the 
verses of Homer beside t)ieir other excellences and 
graces, seem to have been strncfc olf with freedom 
and readiness ® : so if wo compare the exploits of 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus, perrbrmed with infinite 
pains and difficulty, to those of Tinioleon, which 
glorious as they were had in them a great deal of 
case, when we deeply and justly conskler the case, 
we shall conclude the latttcr not to have been the 
work of fortune indeed, but tlic cfi^ects of fi)rtunate 
virtue. • 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all his snccessea 
to Fortune. For in writing to his friends at Corinth, 
or addressing the Syracusans, he oficn said that ho 
was highly indebted to 'that goddess, when she was 
resolved to save Sicily, for having done it under his 
name. In his hoiisc he built a chapel and offered 
sacrifices to Chance and dedicated the house itself 

* Nicotnaebus,* as Pliny informs us, ' painted with a swiP, 
as well as masterly hand ; and his pieces sold tor ai much as a town 
was worth.* Neefuit alius in arte velocior . — ‘ Tahda; tiugular 
op/m/orum vfeniliaut opiins.' Aristratus the tyrant of Sicyon, 
having ngreed with him for a 'piece of work which scemou to 
, require a considerable time, Nicoiuaclins did not njipcar till within 
a tow days of that, on whicli he had agreed to iinish it. Upon 
this, the tyrant talked of punishing him ; but in those few days he 
cotnjjleted the thing most admirably, and entirely to his satisfaction. 
lUSbarcly, as has been observed' before me, a'great excellence ; 
—lit sibi qiiivis 

Speret idem, sudet multumjruilraque laboretf 
Aunts idem. (llor. A. P. 240.) 

Well has Quintilian wound up his panegyric on )lomer with < Ut 
masni sit wi virtutes eius non amtdationet Vttod fyri non potest, soA 
iutef/eefu s§^’ (x. 1.)* 

Whentne ancients ascribed any event tq Fortune, they did 
not mean to deny the operation of the Peipr in it, but only to 
exclude all human contrivance and power, ^d. In events asoribed 
to Cliance, Uiey might possibly mean to exclude tlie aseqey «f all 
rational beings, whether human or divino. (L.) Tlie delivetitoce of 
•bicily was ttie work of Fortune, according to Timoleon (or nither 
Plutarch); it’s deliverance by his hand, of Chape*. Fortune led 
voi.. If. T 
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to ^wiunc : for the Syracusans had 0;iven him one 
of tim best houses in the city, as a reward of his 
servicdli ; and provided him, besides, a very elegant' 
and agreeable i-etreat in the countiy. In the country 
it vras, that he spent most of his time vdth his wim 
and children, whom he had sent for from Corinth : 
for. he never returned home, took no part in the 
troubles of Greece, nor exposed himself to jTublic 
envy (the rock, upon which great generals commonly 
split, in their insatiable pursuits of honour and power) 
but remained in Sicily, enjoying the blessings which 
he had introduced ; and of which the greatest was, 
to see so many cities and so many thousands of peo*- 
pie made happy through his means. 

But since, according to the comparison of Simo- 
nides, every republic must have some im])udent 
slanderer, just as every lark must have a crest upon 
it’s head, so it was at iSyracusc ; for 'i'iraolcon was 
attacked by two demagogues, Laphystius and Derarn- 
netus. The first of these having demanded of him 
sureties, that he would answer to an indictment 
which was to be brotight against him, ,thc people 
began to rise, declaring they would not suffer him 
to proceed. But Timoleon stilled the tumult, by 
representing “ That he had voluntarily undergone 
** so many labours and dangers, on purpose that . 
“ every Syracusan might have recourse, when he 
“ pleased, to the laws.” And, when Demaenetus 
in full assembly alleged many articles against 'his 
1)ehaviour in command, he vouchsafed him no 
answer ; but only said, ** He could not sufficiently 
express his gratiUidc to the gods for granting his 
“ request, in having permitted him to see all the 
** Syracusans enjoy the liberty of saying .whatever 
” tliey thought nt.” 

# 

tlw man, whose fiitlief had hcen murthered twenty yean before, te 
the same temple with die inurthcrer — at the very puinient, as Chance 
Would have it, that the assassia was meditating a new crime in the* 
tuiUtlier of Timoleon,* 
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Having then confessedl]^ performed greater things 
than any Grecian of his time, and being only 
man who had realised those glorious achie^ments, 
to which the orators of Greece were constantly 
exhorting their countrymen in the general assemblies 
of the states, Fortune happily placed him at a dis- 
tance from the calamities in which the mother-country 
was involved, and kept his hands unstained with it’s 
blood. He made his courage and conduct appear 
in his dealings with the barbarians and with tyrants, 
as well as his justice and moderation wherever the 
Greeks or their friends were concerned. Very few 
of his trophies cost his fellow-citizens a tear or put 
any of them in mourning ; and yet, in less then 
eight years, he delivered Sicily fi*om it's intestine 
miseries and distempers, and restored it to the native 
inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he was well 
advanced in years, his eyes began to fail him, and 
the defect increased so fast that he entirely lost his 
sight. Not that he had done any thing to occasion 
it, nor was,it imputiible to the caprice of Fortune j 
but it seems to have been owing to a family-weakness 
and disorder, which operated together with the 
course of time. For several of his relations arc saiil 
to have lost their sight in the same manner, having 
had it gradually impaired by years. But Athanis 
informs us, notwithstanding, that during the war 
with Hippo and Mamercus, and while he lay before 
Myll®, a white speck appeared on his eye, which, 
was a plain indication that blindness was coming on. 
This did not hinder him, however, from continuing 

This was the proud boast of Pericles on his death-bed, but it 
must be confined to his domestic administration ; as it could never 
be predicated with justice, in an unlinuted seftse, of the author of 
the Peloponnesian war.* 

Plutarch here hints at on opinion, which was very prevalent 
amoitg the Pagans, that If any person was signally favoured with 
*succ^ some misfortaae would inevitably happen to counterbalance 
k. This they imputed to the envy of a maligiwnt daemon. 

T 2 
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tho and prosecuting tho war Until he got 

the tJhMntfi into lus power. But when he was re*- 
txunniil K> Syracuse, he immediately laid down the 
eommand, and e\ciised himself to the people from 
an^ fip’tbcr sci vice, as he had brought their afiiiirs 
to a happy conclusion. 

That he bore his misfortune without repining, iS 
not to be wondered at ; but it was really admirable 
to observe the honour and respect, which the Syra^ 
cusans paid him when blind, 'i'hey not onlj’ visited 
him constantly themselves, but brought all strangers 
who spent some tunc among them to his house in 
the town, or to that in the country, that they too 
might have llio pleasure of seeing the delh erer of 
Syracuse. And if. was their joy and pride, that he 
chose to spend hi.s days with them, and despised 
the splendid reception nhich Greece was prepared 
to give him, on account of his eminent successes. 
Among the many votes passed, and things contrived 
for his honour, one of tho most sti iking was tlicir 
decree; “That, whenever they should be at war 
** with a foreign nation, they would employ a Corin- 
“ tbian general.” Their method of proceeding also, 
in their asscmblic.s, had the same object. For they 
dedded smaller matters by themselves, but consulted 
him in the more important cases. Upon these ocoa* 
skma, he was conveyed in a litter through the market^ 
place to the theatre ; aud when he was carried in, 
the pftoplc saluted him with one \ oiee, as he sat. 
Ho returned the civility, and having paused a while 
to allow time for their acclamations, took cognisance 
of tho affir, and delivered his opinion. Tlte assena* 
bly gave their sanction to it, and then his servants 
carrmd tliO litter back through the theatre ; and 
the pfOpW having accompauied him with loud 
appiausesj dcspdtclied the rest of tlie public business 
by themselves. 

With so muck respect and kindness was the old 
agia of TimoleOn cherished; as that of a oommoit 
fother ! and at liaqtt he died of a slight illness, co-opo:* 
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Witinif with icn^h of years Some tiiue 
grantca to the Syrarusans to prepare for his^itiiiB'aty 
and ibr flic neighbouring inhabifunts and Strangers 
to assemble, the whole w’as conducted, with the 
utmost magnificence. The bier .sumptuously adorn* 
ed was carried by young men, selected by the 
p'coplc, over the ground where the palace and 
castle of the tyrants had stoo<l priot to their 
demolition. It was followed by many thousands 
of men and w’oinen, in procession not unlike that of 
a public festival, crowned with garlands and clothed 
in^ white. 'J’hc lamentations and tears, mingled 
with the praises of the deceased, showed that the 
honour now paid him was not a niaftcr of course, 
or mere compliance with a duty enjoined, but the 
testimony of real sorrow and sincere affection. At 
last the bier being placed upon the funeral pile, 
Demetrius, who had the loudest voice of all their 
heralds, was directed to make proclamation as 
follows: “ The people of Syiacnsc inter Thnolcon 
“ the Corinthian, tlie son of" Timodemus, at the 
expense of two hundred ininm : they honour him 
moreover with annual games for ever, to be celc- 
brated with performances in imisic, horsC'racing, 

“ and WTCstling ; as the man who destroyed tyrants, 
subdued barliarians, rcpeopleil great cities which 
** lay desolate, and restored to the Sicilians their 
“ laws.” 

Tile body was interred and a monument erected 
for him in the market-place, which they afterward 
surrounded with porticoes and otlier buildings suit- 
able to tim purpose, aud then made it a place of 
exercise far their voutli, under the name of Timo- 
Iconteum. And they themselves continued to make 
use of the form at' government and the laws” 

I’' He died 01. cx. 4., B. 0. 3.S7., after having garemed Sicily 
eight Ytant. (Died. Sic. xvi ‘Xh)* 

Of their laws. Which had originally been ftomed by Diodes, 
he left some— those, in particular, rdative to wills and contract*— 
uilaltcrcd ; but such of their civil regitladtms, oe had been duuged 
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established by liim, which insured their haupiness 
for a course of years 

or tulnrerted by the tyrants, he corrected or restored. In this 
^artneBt, he aroiled himself of the esust&nce of Ccphalos. 
(Died. Sic. xri. 82.)* * 

w This proqverity was interrupted, about thirty years afterward, 
by the cruelties of Agathoclcs, who made himscU' tyrant of Syia* 
euse. (Id. xix. 7., &c.} 
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SUMMARY. 

PluiairPs motives in ivnliptr the Lives of illusirions men, NohW 
t3lrai>ti(ni of Paultts liis birth ^ ^fini offices^ and ex^ 

plods. Ills marriages ; xvar in Liguria, and taste for ihc sciences, 
JVar tvilfi Perseus, ling; of Macedon, Origin if the Roman war 
with that coitaii Paul ns Aimilius is clccUd consul a second time, 

and appointed to' ike managctneni f ike Macedonian war. He 
iarastgiws ike peojde, and sets ofj\ Perseus* avarice s aiA 
has* judicious conduct, Jhjfcicnt opinions about springs aiA 
fountains, A'mdins enters Macedon by mount Olympus, Height 
<fthat hiauniatn, Scipio crosses tt. Pi rseus^ consternation $ and 
the prudent measures of dlmdius. Kehpscif ihc mooih Plan if 
the buttle, Perseus retreats, Ligorous resistance f the Macedo^ 
Ilian phalanx ; wkich, however, is at last broken, Almiltus gains 
a complete victory: is alarmed for his son, Perseus Jiies, and 
candes tff his treasures to t^amothracc, Xmilius in two days takes 
possession fthe xchote of Macedon, Despatch with which the in-* 
teJJigence is conveyed to Home, Other instances tfthe speedy aV- 
enlation f netvs. Perseus is taken, and kindly treated by JEmU 
liiis. His abject behaviour. JEmiUus^ speech to his soldiers upm 
ike vicissitudes f human affairs. He travels in Greece, and /rt- 
troduces there many judicious regAations,^ His great saiifactim 
in that country. He passes into Mpirus; and returns to Italy ^ 
Remus Oalba endeavours lo deprive him of the honour fa iri- 
tmph, Serviliut addresses the peojde in Ithfieconr, A triumph 
is k'crud to km. Jt's exiraordimry fnaguffcatce^ Perseus is led 
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up in If, uAlh his children, Mmilius* personal sptendouu Ife 
losesHm two sons ; but supports his mi^ortune mih great wag* 
nanimfy- Death of Perseus^ and fate of his children. Taxes 
akoUshed at Rome, Difference of Xmilm^ conduct from that qf 
his son Scipio, He is elected censor: dies. Honours paid him ^ 
lie haves behind him very mcomiderahk property. 


When i first applied myself to lliu vrritiiig of 
the^e Lives, it was tor the sake of others : but I 
pursue, and pcrsevei*e in, that study for inv own ; 
availing myself of history, as of a mirror'*^, from 
which I learn to adjust and regulate my couciuct. 
Eor it is like living and conversing with these illus- 
trious men, when I invite as it were and receive 
them, one atter another, under my roof vhcu 1 
consider 

How great and wonderful they were^^ 

# • 

and select from their actions the most memorable 
and glorious : 

* Tbjs Life h by the modem editors of Amyot, and by M. Riw - 
cardf judiciously made to precede that of 'riinokon as the prefu(*e 
clearly indicates it ought to be ; in opposition to most of the rdi« 
tors of Plutarch, vdio seem to have tliought, without sufficient 
foundation, that the Greek should always go before his Uonmn 
parallel* 

* So Terence, 

Denipte 

Inspicere, tanquam in speculum^ vt vitas omnium 

JtweOf aique ex aliis sumere exemphm sibu (Adelpb. iii. 1.) 

And Wyy> 

Hoc iUsul eet prmmpiii incognitione rtrum saluhre acfntgjfrrim, 
omnis fe 'Exempli doctfwnta in iUustri posita monumento inincri : 
ind$ tiHf Mp,, quod imitere capias / indejtedum incepiu,/or* 

dm mtUt ip&d iites. (Prsefi)* 

3 iussi flDT dn r i . ■ > - — Horn. II Ttxiv. 629«, where tbc phrassr 
IS to Priam’s admiration of Achilles. These aliusioiui at ‘ 

oiijCK» prove the ft&lncsi of Plutardi’s mind, and set off his comt 
positions.* ^ 
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W]i!tt pprcatctr blks 1 What medicine, of our manneri 
More poweriully corrective! 

Dcmocritup has a position in his pliilosoph^ *, ut- 
terly false indeed and leading to endless superatitions* 
that there are phantasms or images continually float- 
ing in the air, some propitious and some unlucky ; and 
advises us to pray, that such may strike upon our 
senses as are agreeable to and perfective of our na- 
ture, and not such as have a tendency to vice and 
error. ]''or nty part, instead of this, I fill my mind 
with the sublime images of the best and greatest 
men, by attention to histoiy and biography ; and if 
I contract any blemish, any ill custom or ungenerous 
Iccling from other company in which I am unavoid- 
ably engaged, I correct and expel them, by calmly 
and di<«passionately turning my thoughts io tlieso 
excellent exam))lcs. For tlie same purpose, 1 now 
p!it into }our' hands the Life of Tiinolcon the Co- 
rinthian and that of vlilmilius Pauhis, men celebrated 
not only for theijr pursuits, but lor their virtues; in- 
jsoinueli that they have left room to doubt, whether 
their great achievements were not more owing to 
their good fortune, than to tlieir prudence. 

Most writers agree, that the iliinilian family was 
‘one of the most ancient among tlie Uoinan iiobilitv: 
and it is asserted that the founder of it, who also 


Detiiocritus* liold llmt viable objects produced their imogc in 
the ambient uiVp uliicb image proiliuxcl u second^ and the fecund a 
diird bttll less than the tbrmer, and so on til) the last produced it’s 
counterpart in the eye. This he suppobud to bb the proec*siy of the 
tict of vision, and called tuvFTafnu^ But he went or 

to wltat is infinitely more absurd. He maintained tliat thought wan 
formed, accordingly as those images struck upon the fiiiag {nation $ 
that ol^ these there were some good, and gome evil ; that (he good 
produced virtuous thoughts hi us, and the e^l tite contrary. (L.) 
rlutarch, however, has made a fine use of this whimsical theory. 
Lucretius has amplified the notion of images (Jiimttiacraj in th« 
beginning of his fourth book, ver. &c. For an account of De** 
tnocritus^ see Diog. Laeit* ix. 34.* 

5 Vis. tho^ of Scssius Scnecio. Sac not. (3.) at the beginning 
of the Life of Theseus.* 
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left ilf his surnftme» was Mamercus ® the son of Pytha- 
gortilL the philosopher % who for the peculiar charms 
and gracefulness of his clociitiou M as called iEmi- 
lios " $ such at least is the opinion of those, who say 
that Numa was educated under Pythagoras. 

Those of this family, who distinguished tiicmo 
selves*’, found their attachment to virtue genei ally 
blessed with success. And notwithstanding the ill 
f(>rtunc of Lucius Paidus at Cannae, he displayed 
upon that occasion both his prudence and his valour. 
Fur when he could not dissuade his collegue from 
fighting, he joined him in the combat, though much 
against his will, but did not partake with him in his 
flight : on the contrary, when he w'lio had plunged 
them into danger deserted the field, Paulus stood his 
ground, and fell bravely amidst the enemy with his 
sw'ord in his hand 

This Paulus had a daughter named .Emilia, who 
w'as married to Scipio the Great, and a son called 
Paulus, whose history I am now writing. 

At the time, in which he mad^ his appearance 
in the w’oiid, Rome abounde<l with men celebrated 
for their virtues and other excellent accomplish- 
ments”; and even among these ^Emilius made a 
distinguished figure, without having pursued the 
same studies, or set oat in the same track, with the 
young nobility of that age. P’or be did not exercise 
himself in pleading causes, neither could he stoop to 
salute, and solicit, and caress the people, which was 
the method adopted by most of the candidates for 

See the Life of Numa, Vo!. I. 

7 He i& culled Pytha^^oras the philosopher, to distinguish him 
from Pythugoras the wrestler. 

8 From the Greek 

* IVujn Lucius .^mili^ who was consul A. IT. C. 270> snd over- 
came the Volsci, to |.ucius Paulus, who was father to Paulus Aimi- 
lius and fell at CannK, A. U. C* S3S., there were many of those 
jSImilii renowu^ fw their victoria and triumphs, 
the f4ife of Fubius Maximus, p. 89. 

*' In that period we find the Sempronii, the Albini, the Fabii 
Maximi, the MarccHi, tlie Scipiones, tlie Fulvii, the SulpitU, the 
Gethigi, the Mctclli, &r. &c.! I 
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popuUnty. Not that he had been denied talents 
from nature to acquit himself well in either of ^ese 
respects, but he reckoned the honour that flow^from 
bravely, justice, and probity, preferable to. both i 
and in these virtues he soon surpassed all the young 
men of his time. 

The first of the high offices of state, for which he 
was a candidate, was that of jEdile *, and he carried 
it against twelve competitors, who (we are told) 
were all subsequently consuls. And when he was 
appointed one of the priests called Augurs, whom 
the Romans employ in the inspection and care of 
divination by the flight of birds and by prodigies in 
the air, he studied so attentively the usages of his 
country, and acquainted himself so perfectly with 
the ancient ceremonies of religion, that what before 
was only considered as an honour, and courted on 
account of the authority annexed to it appeared 
in his hands to be one of the principal arts, xhus he 
confirmed the definition, which is given by some 
philosophers, “ That religion is the science of wor- 
“ shipping rile gods He did every thing with 
skill and application ; he laid aside all other con* 
cerns while he attended to this, and made not the 
least omission or innovation ; but disputed witli his 
bollegues about the minutest article, and insisted 
that though the Deity might be deemed merciful, 
and willing to overlook some neglect, yet it was 
dangerous for the state to connive at and pass by 
such tilings. For no man ever began his attempts 
against government with an enormous crime and 
relaxing in the smallest matters breaks down the 
fences of the greatest. 

Under pretence that the auspices were favourable or^ other- 
wise, the Augurs had it in their power to promote or obstruct any 
public affair wliatevcr. (C'ic. de Legg. ii. 12*) Of tliis college most 
of the patrician youth, who wished to take a part in state^effidrs, 
were adtuitted members. ^ 

• »» See Platons Kutliyphron.* 

Thus nemo repente^/uH turpi$simvs^ in Plutarcih’s opinion (it 
appears), was as true of political, as of moral turpitude^* 
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' exact in requiring, and ob<» 

tnt military discipline of his country. Ha 
^ !|jh)t litudy to be popular in command, nor en* 
dtavour like the generality to make one commission 
fbumlation for another, by humouring and in- 
dulging the soldiery ; but, as a pi icbt instructs the 
inittated with care in the sacred ceremonies, so he 
explained to those who were under him the rules 
and customs of war ; and being inevorublc, at the 
satnet!me> to those who Iransgiesscd them, he re-esta- 
blished his country in it's former gloiy. ^Vith him in- 
deed the beating of an enemy vas a matter of’ much 
less account, than the bringing of his countrymen 
to strict discipline ; the first seeming to be the uc- 
ccssaiy consequence of the lattci. 

Duting the war, in which the Romans were en- 
gaged wiitli Antiochus the Great'® in the cast, and 
HI wbieli their most experienced officeis were em- 
ployed, another broke out ill the west. There was 
a general revolt in Spain'^; and thither ibhnilius 
was sent* not with six hetors only Pke other praetors, 
but with twice the number, which seemed to raise 
his dignity to an equality with the consular. He 
boat the baibarians in tno pitched battles'®, and 
hilled thirty thousand of them: which success ap- 
pears to have been owing to hi- generalship in choos- 
tbg yi jUtOUnd, and attacking the enemy while they 
were elSfling a river ; for, by these means, his army 
gaitMid an easy victory. He made himself master 
of'thnai hundred and hfly cities, which voluntarily 


wte* 



Ionian soldiers were at the same time citizens, who had 
. ill the great civil and military employments. 

** laa war nith Autioclms the Great, Ling of Syria, began about 
du pit C. twenty-four yoarti after the battle of Cannss. Tlie 
was eaipld}’ad in it, and after him the two Scipios ; 
lh« mUr whom was content to serve as Ueutenant under hiS 
MfttNuv (thfixXavii. 1.) 

Hpaftlr bfif^h)g *tialcen olF the Roman yoke daring tho 
ic wftrSt l i apbo cn recovered by Scipio Nasico. 

’ S4*y ^'ib< ST>) speaks only of one succosafed battle^ jn which 
Jlittillus fhtn'd die entreachmeuts ^ the Spatiiards, killed 
‘"I oMhiamd of diem, and madu tliree nuudred prisouets. 



opened their gates to him : and havirig,fat|l 42 jK|jEb 

{ >eace tliroughout the prorfnee, ai»d seotirea it^ al* 
cgiancc, he returned to Rome not a drachma ];leW 
than he went out. He never indeed was 'desirdiM 
to enrich hitnsehj but lived in a generous manher 
upon his own estate ; which however was so ftr from 
bcirig large, that after his death it was bainlly suffix 
cient to answer his wife’s dowry. 

His frst wile was Papiria, the daughter of Pnpi'* 
rius Maso, a man of consular dignity. After he 
had lived with her a long time in w^loch, he di* 
vorced her, though she had brought him very hue 
children ; for she was mother to the illustrious Sci» 
j)io, and to Fabius Maximus. The reason of this 
separation history docs not record ; but with respect 
to divorces in general, the account which a certain 
Homan, who put away his wife, gave of his own 
case seems to have been a just one. When his 
friends remonstrated, and asked him, Was she not 
“ chaste? Was she not fair? Was she not fruitful?” 
He held out his shoe, and said, ‘‘ Is it not handsome? 
“ Is it not new? Yet none knows where it pinches, 
** but he that wears it.” It is certain, that men usu- 
ally repudiate Ihcir wives for great and visible faults j 
yet soinetiines also a pce\ishncss of temper or in- 
.congruity of manners, small and frequent distastes 
though not disccrncil by the world, produce the 
most incurable aversions in a married life 


]Vr, Ricaril, with soinc others thinks it not improbable that 
the aiuhor ot* this ohseivution was Paulus yihiiiiius himsdf* Tlio 
\cr^ ingonioiib Dr. Uobert'^on mentions this iVequency of 4ivoi;ccb, 
a$ one of the ncces'*ary roiVsoiiB for introducing the Christian reli- 
gion at that precise period of time, w hen it was publii^hetli to the 
workL * Divorces on very slight pretences were pcrmittocl both 
by the Greek and Roman legislators. And, though the puro witui- 
tiers of those republics rebtrained for some time the opartttioit of 
such a pernicious instltutioii, though'^thp virftie of private |ier4h)ii4 
seldom abused the indulgence that Uic legislator allowed ihetU; 
po sooner had the establishment of arbitrary power and ttta pro* 
jresB of luxury vitiated the taste of men, than the wdth regard 
to divorces was found to be among the wo]*st corruptions that 
vailed in that absndoucd age. 'ilie facility of separitioos reitdered 

IS 
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JEmtliuk) thus separated from Papiria, married a 
secfmd by whom he had also two sons. These 
he Iwught up in his own house; the sons of Papiria 
biting adopted into the greatest and most noble fa- 
milies in Rome, the elder ■“ by the Fabius Maximus 
who was five times consul, and the younger by his 
coubin-german the son of Scipio Africanus, who gave 
him the name of Scipio. One of his daughters was 
married to the son of Cato, and the other to Aillius 
Tubero a man of supenor integrity, and who of all 
the Romans knew best how to bear poverty. There 
were not fewer than sixteen of the .^lian family and 
name, who had only a small house and one farm 
among them’'* ; and in this house they all lived, with 
their wives and many cliildrcn. Ilcre dwelt the 
daughter of Aimilius, who had been twice consul, 
and had triumphed twice ; not ashamed of her hus- 
band’s poverty, but admiring that virtue which kept 
him poor. Very different is the behaviour of bro- 
thers, and other near relations in these days ; who, 
if their possessions be not separated by large tracts 
of land, rivers, and fortresses, arfe perpetually at 


married persons careless of practising or obtaining those virtues, 
which render domestic life eos}' and delightful. The education of 
their children, us the parents were not mutually endeared or inse- 
parably connected, was* generally disregarded ; each parent consi- 
dering it but a partial care, which might with equal justice devolve 
on the other. Marriage, instead of restraining, added to the vio- 
lence of irregular desire, and under a legal title became the vilest 
and moi»t shamelebs prostitution. From all these causes tlie mar- 
riugc-state fell into disreputation and contempt, and it became ne- 
cessary to force men by penal laws into a society, where they ex- 
pected no secure or lasting happiness. Among the liomans domestic 
corruption grew of a sudden to an incredible height. And per- 
haps, in the history of mankind, we c<m find no parallel to the un- 
disguised inlpurity and licentipusness of that age. It was in good 
4ime tliereftre, &c. Sec* 

Who took the game of Q. Fabius JEmilianus, and was father 
to the celebrated orator Q. Fabius. His brother likewise, the ce- 
lebrated AfVicanus Minor, or the hecond, who destroyed Carthage 
A* U. C. 608., took the name of A^miiianus.^ 

See Vid. Max. (1^.4.) who adds, minus multos Culfores deside^ 
rdHip juum dominos IiabekitJ^ 
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variance alioiit them. So much instruction does 
history suggest to the consideration of those, <who 
arc willing to profit by it ! • 

When .dimilius was created consul**, he went 
upon an ex|}edition against the Ligurians,* whose 
country lies at the foot of the Alps, and who are 
also by some called ‘ Ligustines;’ a bold and mar* 
tial people, who by their vicinity to the lioinans had 
learned from them the art of war. For they dwelt 
in the extremities of Italy, bordering upon that part 
of the Alps which is washed by the Tuscan sea, just 
opposite to Africa, and were mixed with the Gauls 
and Spaniards who inhabited the coast. At that 
time they had likewise some strength at sea, and 
their corsairs plundered and destroyed the merchant- 
ships as far as the pillars of Hercules. They had an 
army of liirty thousand men to receive .(35milius, who 
came but with eight thousand at the most, lie en- 
gaged them however, though five times his number, 
entirely routed them, and having shut them up within 
their walled towns, offered them reasonable and mo- 
derate terms. For the Romans did not choose ut- 
terly to cut off the people of Liguria, whom they 
considered as a bulwark against the Gauls, a people 
always. hovering over Italy. The Ligurians, con- 
fiding in -'Emiiius, delivered up their ships and their 
towns. He only rased the f<)rtificafions, and then 
re-delivered to them the cities : but he carried off 
their shipping, not leaving ihem a vessel bigger than 
those with three banks of oars; and he set at liberty 
a number of ])risoners, as well Romans as strangem, 
whom they had captured both at sea and land'".'^ 

Such were the memorable actions of his first con- 
sulship. After which, he often expressed his desire 
of being appointed again to the same high ufSee, 
and even stood candidate for it ; but^ meeting with 

** It mu in the year fullovring, that he went against tlie Ligi'- 
rjans. (Ltv. xl. ‘25. j 

.SMilius' conduct upon tIUs occasion, as it appears from 
Ltr. xl. 25— >28., deserved an ampler detail.** 
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•« lie solicited it no niore. Instead of tli.it, 

lie, implied liiinsoU'to the disehaiv^c of Jiis fuiietioii as 
augi^', and to tliC education of his sons; not in such 
erls alqnu as had been tau^^lit in Home, an<l tiiosc 
which he had himself acquired, but also in the po> 
liter arts of Gi coce. For this purpose he not only 
Iccpt masters who could teach them grammar, logiCj 
and rlietoric, but sculpture also and painting ; toge- 
ther with such as were skilled in breaking and tiaining 
horses and dogs, and wore to instruct them in riding 
and hunting. When no pulilic ntliiirs prevented 
him, he iuiusclf aK\u\.s attended their studies and 
exercises. In short, he was the most indulgent pa- 
rent in Rome. 

As to public affairs, the Romans were then en- 
gaged in a war with Pei'scus’**, king of Macedon; 
and to the incapacity or the cowardice of their ge- 
nerals they imputed it, that the advantage was on 
the enenn’s side. For they, who had f()recd An- 
tiochus the (ire.it to (juit the rest of Asia driven 
him beyond mount Taurus, confined him to Syria, 
and made him deem himself ba}q>y in purchasing 
his pc.iec with fifteen tlionsjind talents**^; who had 
lately van(]iii.»hed king Phili]) in Thessaly"*, and de- 
livered tlie (1 reeks from the Macedonian yoke; in 
short, who had subdued Annibal, a chieftain supe- 
rior to ad kings both in valour and power — thought 
it an iutoleiablc thing to be obliged to contend for 
a long time with I'erscus upon equal terras, as if they 

ThivS socoikJ I^Iacedonian war Yt’itli Perisens began A. U. C. 
Sfi!)., I$.C. 171. 

Those generals were P. Licinius Cra«?sii«, after him A. Hosfi- 
litis Mancinufr, ami then Q, Martius Philip^iah, who dragged the 
wgr heavily on during the three years of their consulship, 

Seventeen 3't*arh before. 

Livy says twelve thousand, which were to be paid in twelve 
years, by instahnenfs of a thousand talent v a year, (xxxviii. 884) 

This service was performed by T. Q. rfnniinius, who defeated 
JPtiUip in Thessaly, hilled eight thousand of his men upon the spot, 
toak five thousand prisoners, and after his victory ccMis^d procla* 
mation to be made hy a herald at the Lthmiatt gapies klmt Ureece 
was tree. Sec hb ^ 
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were competently matched by one, who only broaght 
into the field the poor remains of his father’s routed 
forces. Here, however, the Homans were deceiv- 
ed ; for they k’icw not that Philip, after his defeat, 
had raised a much more numerous and better disci- 
plined army, than he had before. This it may not 
be amiss to explain in a few words, from the very 
beginning. Autigonus*^, the most powerful among 
the generals and successors of Alexander, having 
gained lor himself and his descendents the title of king, 
liad a sou named Demetrius, who was father to Antigo- 
nus surnamed (xonatas. Gonatas had a son named 
Demetrius, who after a short reign left a young son 
called Philip. The Macedonian nobility, dreading the 
confusion often consequent upon a minority, set up 
Antigonus, cousin * to the deceased king, and gave 
him his widow, the mother of Philip, to wife. At first 
they made him only regent and general, but afterward 
findingthat hewasa moderate and public-spirited man, 
they declared him king. He it was that had the name 

^9 This Antigqipus filled Eumencs, and took Babylon from Se* 
leucus ; and wlien his son Demetrius had overthrown Ptolemy’s 
fleet at Cyprus, first (of all Alexander’*; successors) presumwto 
^ear a diadem, and assumed tlie title of king. 

Philip, of the race of the Temenidie 


* Antigonus I. Demetrius 
m. Stratonice 

Demetrius 1. (Poliotcetes) 
m. 1. Phila 

Antigonus II. (Gonatas) 

Demetrius IL Alcyoneus (natural child) 

I ' ' - - ■ .1111 'T- I ■ 

rliilip Antigonus III. (DoSon) Echecrateef 

Petfseus, last king of Macedon Demetsius 
r " ^ "" 

Philip Alexander a daughter, who all died at Rome. 

See the Life of Demetriiti, Vol. V. not. (6S.) 
.* Ornrifharn^hotr. 

VOL. n. U 
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of Doson*®, because he was always promising, but 
nevw performed what he promised. After him, 
Philioi mounted the throne, and though yet but a 
youth soon showed himself equal to the greatest ol' 
kings ; so that it was believed, he would restore the 
crown of Macedon to it’s ancient dignity, ai'd be 
the only man eapablc of stopping the ])rogress of the 
Roman power, which was now extending itself over 
the whole world. Being beaten however at ►Scotusa’’* 
by Titus Flaminius, his courage for the prosen I 
sunk ; and, engaging to receive snch terms as the 
Romans should impose, he was glad to come off 
with a moderate fine. But, recollecting hiraselt 
afterward, he could not brook the dishonour. To 
reign by the courtesy of the Romans appeared to 
him more suitable to a slave, who minds nothing 
but bis pleasures, than to a man who has any dignity 
of sentiment ; and he therefore turned his thoughts 
to war, but made his preparations with tht utmost 
privacy and caution. For suffering the towns that 
were near the great roads and by the sea to run to 
decay, and to become half desolate, «n order that 
he might be held in contempt by the enemy, he col- 
lected an immense force in the higher provinces j 
and filling the inland places, the cities and castles, 
with arms, money, and men fit for serv^JC, without 
making any parade of w ar, he had his troops (like 
so many wrestlers, trained and exercised in secret) 
always in readiness for it. For he had in his arsenal 
ariiis for thirty thousand men, in his garrisons eight 
millions of measures of wheat, and money in his 
coffers to defray the charge of maintaining ten thou- 
sand mercenaries for ten years, to defend bis coun- 
tiy. But he had not the satisfaction of carrying these 
designs into execution; for Im died of grief and a 
broken heart, upon discovering tliat he had unjustly 


w Dosoa sigiufies * will-give.’ 

For su accouat of this engagement, see the Lifb of Ebuniiuia* 
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put Demetrius his more worthy son to death®*, in 
consequence of an accusation preferred by hisptber 
son Perseus. » 

l^erscus, who survived him, inherited with the 
crown his fatuci’s hostility to Rome; but* he was 
not equal (o such a burthen, on account of the lit- 
tleness of his capacity and the meanness of his man- 
ners ; avarice being the princi[)al of the many 
jias^ions, which reigned in his distempered heart. 
It is even said, that he was not Philip’s son ; but 
that the wife of that prince took him, as soon as he 
was born, from his mother (a scmjistress of Argos, 
named Gnathacuia®®) and imposed him upon her 
husband as her own. And the chief reason of his 
compassing the death of Demetrius seemed to have 
been his fear that the royal house, having a lawful 
heir, might prove him to be suppo.sititious- But 
though he was of such an abject and ungenerous 
di.sposition, yet elated witli the ])rosperous situation 
of his affairs, he engaged in war with the Romans, 
and long maintained the conflict ; repulsing several 
of their fleets alhd armies commanded by men of 
consular dignity, and even beating some of them. 
Publius Licinius, who first invaded Macedon, he 
defeated in an engagement of ^Jie cavalry®*, killed 

3* Thib story is finely embellished in Dr. Young’s tragedy of < the 
Brothers for a great part of which, however, that author was 
indebted (it appears) to a French traged}^, called ^PersCeet Dc- 

33 Or Gnathaenium (see the Life of Aratus, near the conclusion, 
Vol VI.) a termination not unusual in the names of ancient cour- 
tesans. See also the Life of Lycurgus, Vol. I.* 

Livy has given us a description of this action, at tlie end of his 
forty-second book. Perseus otFered peace to those, whom he had 
beaten, upon as easy conditions as if he himself had been over- 
thrown, but the Romans refused it : they made it a rule, indeed, 
never to make peace when defeated. (I/.) Jta tunc 7nos^eraif in 
adversis vultmi smindiefortume gertrt^^ mc^erah animos in seemdis^ 
(ib;62*) Ihne Jirent jamais la paix que ^oainqueurs^ says Montesq. 
Grand, et D6cad. Ac. The rule proved a wise one for that pe6ple» 
but can never be universally adopted. £< ^ «« i iWiir«v o fN «9 
toys Polybius very judiciously upon the eccasiotif tmStfs m ns 

V 2 
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tifrC! thousand five hundred of his best men, and took 
six l^undrcd prisoners. He surprised the Homan 
fleet which lay at anchor oif Orciim®’, took twenty 
of their store-shij)8, sunk the rest that were loaded 
with wheat, and made himself master besides of four 
galleys, which had each five benches of oars, lly 
another successful battle likewise he drove back the 
consul Hostiliiis, who was attempting to enter his 
kingdom by Elimia; and when the same general 
was stealing in by the way 'fhessaly, he presented 
himself beiore him, but the Roman did not choose 
to stand the encounter. And as if this war alone 
did not sufficiently employ him, or the Romans 
singly w'crc not an enemy respectable enough, he 
went upon au expedition against the Dardanians, in 
which he cut in pieces ten thousand of them, and 
carried off‘ much booty. At the same time, he pri- 
vately solicited the Gauls who dwell near the Da- 
nid)C, and arc called Rastarnae. These were a war- 
like people, and strong in cavalry. He tried the 
Illyrians also, hoping to bring them to join him by 
means of Gentius their king ; and it was reported 
;that the barbarians had taken his money, under pro- 
mise of making an inroad into Italy by the lower 
.Gaul, along the coj^st of tlie Adriatic 

When this intelligence vw-is brought toi^l'Omc, the 
people thought proper to lay aside all regard to in- 
terest and solicitation in the choice of their generals, 
and to call to the command aperson of understanding, 
fit for the direction of great afiairs. Such was Paulus 
^niilius, a man advanced in years indeed (for be 

InEuboia. 

See Polybiue, a contemporary author, who relates what passed 
in the embassy sent by Perse us.* He practi^t^d likewise with Kumenes 

of l^ithyoia, and caused reprcbentations to be made to Aa- 
ti^chus king of SyAit, that the Komaus were equally enemies to aU 
'htngs: but| Eunienes doitumdmg hi’wen bundfred talents, a stop 
was put to the negociaiion. The very treatingt however, witli 
' j^erseus ocoaMoned an inveterate hatrecl between the Romans and 

old iriqnd Bunmues; but that hatred WAS of op service tiP 
Fevseus. 
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was about tliroescorc) but still in his full strength, 
and surrounded with young sons and sons-in-law, 
and a number of other considerable relatiohs and 
fiiends, who all persuaded him to listen to.the peo- 
ple calling him to the consuKhip. At first he re- 
ceived the olfei of the citizens \ ery coldly, though 
they went so iar as to court and c\cn to entreat him, 
for he was now no longer ambitious of that honour : 
but as they daily attended at his gate, and loudly 
summoned him to make his appearance in the Forum, 
he was at length pre\ailc(l uj)on. AVhen he put 
himself among the candidates, he looked less like a 
man who sued for the consulship, than as one who 
brought success along with him : and, when at 
the request of the citizens he went down into the 
Campus Martins, they all leceived him with so en- 
tire a confidence and such a cordial regard, that 
upon their ci eating him consul the second lime, they 
would not suffer the lots to be cast for th<' pro- 
vinces as usual, but immediately voted him the 
direction of the war in Maccdon. It is said that 
after the people had appointed him commander-in- 
chief against Perseus, and conducted him home in 
a very splendid manner, he found his daughter 
Tertia, who was yet but a child, in tears. Upon 
this he tobk her in his arms, and asked her, Why 
“ she wept ? The girl embracing and kissing him, 
said } “ Don't you know then, father, that Perseus 
“ is dead?” meaning a little dog of that name, which 
she had brought up. To which Ailmilius replied', 
“ ’Tis a lucky incident, child ; 1 accept the omen.’^ 
This particular is related by Cicero, in his Treatise 
on Divination 

It was the custom for those, who were appointed 
to the consulship, to make their acknowledgement^to 
the {ieople in a speech from the Rostrum: iSmilius, 
having assembled the citizens upon this occasion, 


’if See I>iry *Hv. 82.* 

3* Livy Mys the oontnuy. (xUr. 17 ) 


» 1. 4(5,* 
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told them, ** That he had applied for his former 
“ consulship, because he wanted a command ; but 
** in this they had applied to him, becatisc they 
“ wanted a commander : and therefore, at present, 
** he did not hold himself obliged to them. If tlicy 
** could have the war better directed by another, 
“ he would readily quit the employment; but if 
** they placed their confidence in him, he expected 
** that they would not interfere with his orders, or 
** propagate idle reports, but provide in silence what 
** was necessary for the war : for, if they wished to 
** command their commanders, their expeditions 
« would be more ridiculous than ever'*®.” It is not 
easy to express how much reverence this speech 
procured him from the citizens, and what higli ex- 
pectations it produced of the event. They rejoiced, 
that they had passed by the smooth-tongued candi- 
dates, and made choice of a general, who had so 
much freedom of speech and such dignity of man- 
ner. Thus the Homans submitted like servants to 
reason and virtue, in order that thej^ might one day 
rule and become the masters of the world. 

That Paulus il<]milius, w’hen he went upon the 
Macedonian expedition, had a prosperous voyage 
and journey, and arrived with speed and safety in 
the camp, T impute to his good fortune ; but when 
I consider how the war was conducted, and observe 
that the greatness of his courage, the excellence 
of his counsels, the attachment of his friends, his 
presence of mind and dexterity of expedients in 
times of danger all contributed to his success, I 
cannot place his glorious and distinguished actions 
to any account but his own. The avarice of Perseus, 

** jSee this harangae somewhat differently reported in Livy. 
The three preceding fears had supplied the Romans with too much 
occa^n for finding fault with their generals ; and it had now nearly 
grown into a habit with them, ^milius, however, does not wholly 
renounce their Jurisdiction Non turn is, qui non exi^imm adnto- 
lundoi duces esse ; tnunS eum, qui de sud umus senietttid omnia gerat^ 
ai^ferhimjudioo wigis qudm sapiantem,* ttc, (xlv. 22.}* 
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Mideed, may possibly be considered as a fortunate 
circumstance for i^^mUius; since it blasted and 
ruined the immense preparations and elevated hopes' 
of the Macedonians, by a mean regard to money. 
For the Bastarna* had come at his request", with a 
body often thousand horse", each of wliich had a 
ibot-soldicr his side, and they all fought for hire : 
tlicy were men wlio knew not how to till the ground, 
to feed cattle, or to navigate ships ; but their sole 
profession and employment was to fight, and to con- 
quer. When these pitched their tents in Medica^® 
and mingled with the king’s forces, who beheld them 
tall in their persons, ready beyond expression at 
their exercises, lofty and full of menaces against tlic 
enemy, the Macedonians were inspired with fresh 
courage, and a confident opinion that the Romans 
would not be able to stand against them, but be 
terrified both by their looks and by their strange 
and frightful motions. 

After Perseus had filled his people with such 
spirits and hopes, the barbarians demanded of him 
a thousand pieces of gold for every officer ; but 
the thoughts of parting with such a sum almost 
turned his brain, and in the narrowness of his heart 
he refused it, and broke oft‘ the alliance : as if he 
had not been the enemy of the Romans, but their 


Livy (xliv. 26.) has well described this horseman and his 
foot-soldier, lie says, ‘ There came ten thousand horse, and as 
many foot who kept pace with the horse, and -nhen any of the cavalry 
were unhorsed they mounted, and went into the ranks.’ 

The Velites, a kind of light-armed troops first instituted, on the 
suggestion of the eenturion Q. Navius, during tlie siege of Capua 
in the second Punic war (Liv. xxvi. 4.), were of the same de- 
scription.* 

As soon as Perseus had intelligence of the approach of tho 
Bastamss, he sent Antigonus to congratulate Clondicus thdr king. 
Clon^os made answer, that the Gauls dbuid no. march a step 
farther without hioncy; which Perseus, iu his avarice and ill-policy, 
refosed to advance. 

** A district of Thrace, situated between the rivers StryoHm and 
Nessus or Nestus.* 

« See Livy xliv. 26.* 
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steward, who was to give an exact account of his 
whole cxpences to those, against whom lie was 
actings At the same time** the examjilc of the 
enemy pointed out to him better things ; lor, beside 
their otlrer preparations, they had a hundred thou- 
sand men collected and ready for their use : and 
still he having to oppose so considerable a force, 
and an armament maintained at such an extraor- 
dinary expense, counted his gold and scaled his 
bt^s, fearing as much to touch them as if they had 
bemnged to another. Yet he was not descended 
from a Lydian or Plifcnician merchant, but allied ” 
to Alexander and Philip, whose maxim it was to 
procure empire by money, and riot money by cin- 
pii’e, and who pursuing that maxim conquered the 
world. For it was a common saying, “ That it 
“ was not Philip, but Philip’s gold, which took 
the cities of Greece.” As for Alexander, when 
he went upon the Indian expedition, and saw the 
Macedonians dragging after them a heavy and un- 
wieldy load of Persian wealth, he first set fire to 
the royal carriages, and then persuaded .the rest to 
do the same to theirs, that they might move forward 
to the war light and unencumbered : whereas Per- 
seus, though he and his children and his kingdom 
overflowed W’itli wealth, would not purchase his 

We agree with the etlitor of the old English translation, that 
the original here is extremely corrupted, and very difhcult to be 
restored ; and that it seems improbable, the Romans should have au 
army of a hundred thousand men in Macedon. See Livy xliv. 2L 
But the improbability lessens, if we consider that Paulas /Emilius 
applied upon this occasion to the allies, especially the Achmans^ 
for what ibrces they could spare ; and if we include those, which 
acted on board the Roman fleet .^milius indeed, just before the 
battle, expresses his apprehensions from the enemy’s superiority 
of numbers ; and it is true, that he had none to depend upon but the 
Romans who were cofinparatively few. In his Grecian allies he 
could not place much confidence, because it wA their interest, 
that the kingdom of Macedon should stand ; and in fhet, when that 
&1L tribunals were set up in Greece, and it’s remaining 

shadow of liberty was 

Al he pretended at least.* 
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preservation the expenditure of a smallpart of it; 
out was carried a wealthy captive to Rome, and 
showed that people, what immense sums Ife had 
saved and laid up for their use. 

May, he not only deceived and sent away the 
G{|iils, but also imj)osed upon Gentius king of the 
Illyrians, whom he had persuaded to join him in the 
Avar by a subsidy of three hundred talents. He 
even went so far, as to order the money to be 
counted before tliat prince’s envoys, and sufiered 
them to put their seal xipon it. CJentiiis, thinking 
his demands com])lied with, in violation of the laws 
of honour and justice, seized and imprisoned the 
Roman embassadors who were then at his couit. 
I’ereeus now concluded that there was no need of 
money to draw his ally into the war, since he had 
unavoidably plunged himself into it by an open in- 
stance of violence, and an inexcusable act of hostility: 
and therefore he defrauded the unhappy man of the 
three hundred talents, and without the least concern 
beheld him, his^wife, and his children shortly after- 
ward dragged from his kingdom (as out of their nest) 
by the prajtor Lucius Anicius, who was sent against 
him at the head of an army^®. 

* Aiinilius, advancing against such an adversary as 
' Perseus, despised indeed the man, yet could not but 
admire his preparations and his strength. For he 
had four thousand horse, and nearly forty thousand 
foot who composed the Phalanx : and being en- 
camped by the sea-side at the foot of mount Olym- 
pus, in a place perfectly inaccessible and strength- 
ened on every part with fortifications of woo<l, he 
lay free from all apprehensions, persuaded that he 
should wear out the consul by protracting the time, 

* 

« See Livy xliv. 30, 31. The expedition only larted thirty 
and the news of the event reached Rome, before iatelligencA of the 
undertaking had transpired. From this tientius the herb Oentian 
.had it’s name, as he first discovered it’s useful bittemesa, Plin. H. N. 
xxvii. 17. Ror the clear understanding of this whole passage, the 
reader should consult Livy, xliv. 17., and Folyb. Legat. 77. 

9 
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and exhausting his treasures. But iEtnilius, always 
vigilant and attentive, Veighed every expedient and 
method oi' attack : and perceiving that the soldiers 
through .want of discipline in time past were impa- 
tient of delay, and ready to dictate to their general 
things impossible to be executed, he reproved them 
w ith the utmost severity j ordering them not to inter- 
meddle or attend to any thing but their own persons 
and their arms, that they might be in readiness to 
use their swoids as became Romans, when tlieir 
commander should give them an opportunity. He 
ordered also the sentinels to keep watch without 
their pikes'^, that they might guard the better against 
sleep, M hen they were sensible that they had nothing 
to defend themselves with against the enemy, who 
might attack them in the night. 

But his men complained the most of want of water; 
for only a little, and that but indiiferent, flowed or 
rather came diop by drop fioin some springs near 
the sea. In ihis extremity .dimilius, seeing before 
him mount Olympus very high an^d covered with 
ti’ees, conjectured from their verdure that there must 
be springs in it, which would discharge themselves 
at the bottom, and therefore caused several pits and 
wells to be dug at the foot of it *. These were soon 
filled with clear water, which ran into them with* 
the greater force and rapidity, because it had been 
previously confined. 

Some how'cver deny, that there arc any hidden 
sources constantly provided with water in the places 
fi*om which it flows, neither will they allow the dis- 
charge to be owing to the opening of a vein ; but 
assert, th&t the water is formed instantaneously from 

Livy, who gives us his harangue upon the occasion (xliv. 34.), 
saj^Si ' wi^out theiri sinelds -/ the reason of which was, that the 
Roman shields being long, they might rest their beads upon them 
and sleep standing, .^iniliua, Iiowevcr, made one order in iavour 
of the soldiers upon guard ; for he directed them to be relieved at 
nooxKi whereas before tl^ey used to be upon duty the whole day. 

* 9ee, for a similar instance of successful sagacity, the Life of 
IV. 16S.* 
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the condensation of vapours, and that b) the cold- 
ness and pressure of the earth a moist vapour is 
rendered fluid. For as the breasts of women ate not, 
like vessels, stored with milk always ready .to flow, 
but prepare and change the nutriment which is in 
tlicm into milk ; so the cold and springy places of 
1 he ground have not a quantity of w'atcr hid within 
them, which as from reservoirs perpetually full can 
.sulfice to supply laige streams and rivers ; but, by 
compressing and condensing the vapours and the 
air, convert them into water. And such places 
being opened afford that element fieely, just as the 
breasts of women supply milk from their being sucked, 
by compressing and liquefying the vapour; whereas 
the cailh, which remains hlle and iindiig, cannot pro- 
duce any water, because it wants that motion which 
alone is the tine cause of it. 

But those, w’lio teach this doctiiue, give occasion 
to the sceptical to observe that b} parity of reason 
there is no blood in animals, but thi^ the wound 
produces it by. a change in the flesh and spiiits, 
which that impression renders fluid. It iv likewise 
refuted by those who, digging deep in the earth to 
undermine some fortification or to search for metals, 
meet with deep rivers, iiol collected by little and 
'little (which would be the case, if they were pro- 
duced at the instant the earth was opened) but 
rushing upon them at once in great abundance. 
And it often happens, upon the breaking of a huge 
rock, that a quantity of water suddenly gushes ouf^, 
and as suddenly ceases. So much upon this sub- 
ject (of springs). 

.diimilius Sat still for some days, and it is said that 
there never were two large armies so near each 

A singular illustration of this, it is said, liccurred a few years 
ago to some workmen, who were digging a well for earl Spencer 
at Wimbledon in Surrey. Upon piercing the last stratum of stone, 
the water gushed out with great vehemence, and instantty rc^c 
'Several feet. See this topic more amply discussed by Sen Quscst. 
Nat., and in the Encydop. Methodique, Art. GHgrapkie Physique 
by M. Demarest, from w^m M« Bicard abstracts a long note upon 
the subject.* 
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other, which remained so quiet. But exploring and 
weighing every ■tJiing, he got infbrnuition tliat 
there was only one way left unguarded, which lay 
through Perrhasbia by Pythiuin and Petra } and 
conceiving stronger hope from the defenceless con- 
dition of the place, than fear from it’s rugged and 
dilhcult appearance, he ordered the matter to be 
discussed in council. 

Scipio sumamed Nasira, aon-in-Iaw of Scipio 
Africanus, who was subsequently a leading man in 
the senate, was- the first that offered to head the 
troops in taking this circuit to come at the enemy. 
And after him Pabius Maximus, the eldest son of 
.^milius, though he was yet but a youth, expressed 
his readiness to join in the enterprise. A^milius, 
delighted with this circumstance, gave them a de- 
tachment ; not so large indeed as Polybius records, 
but to the amount mentioned by Nasica in a short 
letter, in which he describes this action to a certain 
king*®, "^l^gy had three thousand Italians, who 
were not Romans, an<l live thousand men besides, 
who composerl the left wing. 'J'o these Nasica added 
a hundred and twenty horse, and two hundred 
Tliraeiaus and (Vetans intermixed, w’ho were of 
the troops of Harpalus. 

"W'ith this detachment he began to march toward 
the sea, and encamped at Hcruclcum as if he in- 
tended to sail round and fall upon the enemy’s camp 


« From two merchants of Perrhmbin, a province of Thessaly, as 
Livy (xliv. SS.) informs us; who liowever adds, that it was not 
* left ungunrdca.* Pythiuin, or Pjthouin, was a city ot Mucedon: 
and Petra, a fortress in the same country.* 

Neither the account uf Polybius, nor the letter of Nasica, are 
now extant.* 

The consul gave out that they were to go on board the fleet, 
which under the command of Octavius the prastor had been ordered 
to lie off thw coast, ibr the ostensible purpose of ravaging die mari- 
Ume parts of Macedun, but in reality to draw Perseus from bis 
camp. (Liv. xliv. Sfl.) (L.) 

Tiiis Hmclemn, a name belonging to upward of forty eides |n' 
dtflhreDt parts of the ancient world, was situated m Lyncestia a 

K ivince of Macedtm, not flu firom the W. coast of the bay of 
erma.* 
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behind j bnt, when his soldiers had supped and night 
came on, he explained to the officers his real design, 
and directed them to follow a*diflcrcnt route. Pur- 
suiug this without loss of time, he arrived at Pyfhium, 
where he owlered his men to take some rest. At 
this place Olympus is ten furlongs and ninety-six 
feet in height, as it is signified in the inscription 
made by Xenagoras the son of Kiimeliis, the man 
who measured it. The geometers indeed affirm, 
that tliere is no mountain in the world more than 
ten furlongs high, nor any sea more than that in 
depth ; yet it appears, that Xenagoras took the 
height not in a careless manut'r, but regularly and 
with proper instruments. 

There Nasiea passed the night. Perseus, on his 
side, seeing jl<hnilius lie quiet in his camp, had not 
the least thought of the danger which threatened 
him ; but a Cretan deserter, wlio had slipped from 
Scipio by the way, came and informed him of the 
circuit which the Homans were taking in order to 
surprise him. This intelligence threw jiim into great 
confusion, but kc did not remove his camp ; he only 
despaf cheer ten thousand foreign mercenaries and 
two thousand Macedonians under Milo, and gave 
them orders to possess themselves of the heights 


A numerical inscription of ^ik lin^*s, in which the only notable 
want of precision conbists in a jiunbie of hexameterb and penta- 
meters, is given in the oris>inal, and pi reived in some traiislations, 
but judiciously omitted by Langhorno, i^liitarch iii adding, front 
t!ie geometers, that there is no mountain in the world more than 
ten furlongs high, is inaccurate. For a libt of tho lofticbt sec a 
paper, accompanied by an ingenious plate, in the Monthly Maga* 
aine 1798 , II. 107 . M. Ricard speuficb, among others, the Puy de 
Dome, Le Plomb de Cantal, and le Puy de Sainoy du Mont d’Oi^ 
in the Pyrenees, de Pnet and Mont Blanc in the Alps the Pike 
of Teneriffe, and Chimbora90 (the highest in the aorld) in tho 
Andes or Cordilleras in S. America. And as to the depth 
of tlie sea, it is determined by La Place from what he deno- 
minatos, * the osciIlat;ions of the second class,’ which depend 
chiefly on the rotation of the earih, and arc the principal causa of 
the difference of the two tides in tho same day, to average about 
fliur leagues!* 
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■with all possible expedition. Polybius states, that 
the Romans f.‘ll upon them "while they were adeep, 
but Nasica informs us, there was a sharp and dan- 
gerous eonllirt lor the heights*; that he himself 
killed a-Thiacian mercenary,' who engaged him, by 
pieicing him through the breast with his sj)car; 
and that the enemy being routed, and Milo jJiit to 
a shameful flight without his arms and in his under- 
garment only, he pursued them without any sort of 
hazard, and led his party down into the plain. 
Perseus terrified at this disa^-ter, and disappointed 
in In'? hopes, decamped and retired. Yet he was 
under a jiecessity (d stopping hefbre Pydna, and 
risking a battle, unless he had chosen to split his 
arnjy into garrisons lor his towms and there ex- 
pect the enemy ; who, when once entered into his 
country, could not be driven out without much 
slainghtcr and bloodshed. 

His fiicnds rcprcscirted to him, that his army 
was still superior iu immbcis; and that they would 
fight with the utmost resolution in defence of their 
wives and children, and in sight of {heir king, who 
was a partner in their danger. Kneouraged by this 
rcpretPiitation, he fixed his camp there; prepared 
for battle, viewed the country, and assigned to each 
officer his |)ost, as intending to meet the Homans 
when they came off their march. The field where 
he encamped w'as fit i()r the plialanx, which re- 
quired plain and even ground to act in : near it was 
a chain of little hills, proper for the light-armed 
troojys to retreat to, and from which they might 
wheel round and renew the attack ; and through 
the middle ran the rivers yEson and Leucus, which 
though not very deep, because it was now the latter 

• friends advised him to garrison hte strongest 

citfeiMW|h his best troops, and to protract the war ; experience Imv* 
ing that the Macedonians wore better able to defend cities, 

tliamhe Komans were to take thein : but this^ opinion the king 
Tweeted, from tbc cowardly idea, that perhaps the town^ whim 
he chose for his residence, might l>c the first be$iege<h 
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end of summer, were likely to give the Romans 
some trouble. 

iErailius, liaviiig joined Nasica, marclicd in good 
order against the enemy. But when lie saw the 
disposition and number of their forces,, he was 
astonished, and stood still to consider what was ])ro- 
per to be done. Upon this the young officers eager 
tor the engagement, and particularly Nasica flushed 
with his success at mount Olympus, pressed up to 
liim, and entreated him to lead them ibrw ard witli- 
Out delay. ^d::)milius only smiled, and said ; “ My 
“ friend, if I were of your age, J should certainly do 
“ so : but the many victories which 1 have gained, 
“ have made me observe the errors of tiie vaii- 
** quished, and fJirbid me to give battle immediately 
“ after a march, to an army well drawn up aud 
“ every way prepared ’S” 

He then ordered the foremost ranks, who were 
in sight of the enemy, to present a front, as if they 
were ready to engage, and the rear in the mean time 
to mark out a camp and throw nji intrenehments ; 
after which he matle the battalions wheel off by de- 
grees, beginning with those next the soldiers at work, 
so that their dispo<<itioii was insensibly changed, and 
his whole army encamped without noise. 

When they had supjied and v\ere thinking of 
nothing but going to rest, on a sudden the moon, 
which was then at full aud very high, began to be 
darkened, and, after changing into various colours, 
was at last totally eclipsed The Romans, accord- 

54 See Natsica's speech, and -Tlroilius’ two replies (one give* 
immoiiiatcly, and one the next dM\) as well as other paiticulars of 
the action, in Liv. xliv. f56 — tlB** 

55 Livy informs us, that Sulpitius Galius one of the Roman 

tribunes foretold this eclipse; first to the consul, and then \nth 
his leave to the army: and thu'* that tciroik which eclipses were 
wont to breed in ignorant minds, was entirely taken off, and tlie 
soldiers more and more disposed to confide in officers of so much 
wisdom and general knowledge* Rerrmnis Qalh 

jpnjpa divina videri (ib.) 
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ing to their custom, made a great noise striking 
upon vessels of brass, and held up lighted faggots 
and torches in the air, in order to recall her light ; 
but th§ Macedonians did uo such thing : horror and 
astonishment seized their whole camp, atfd a whisper 
passed among the multitude, that this appearance 
portended the fall of the king. As for Aimilius, he 
was not entirely unacquainted with this matter ; he 
had heard of the ecliptic inequalities, which bring 
the moon at certain periods into the shadow of the 
6arth, and darken her till .she has passed that quarter 
pf obscurity, and receives liglit from the .sun again. 
Nevertheless, as ho was wont to ascribe most events 
to the l)eitj% and was a religious observer of sacri- 
fices and of the art of divination, he otfbred up to 
the moon eleven heifers, as soon as he .saw her regain 
her fortder lustre. At break of day also he sacrificed 
oxen to Hercules, to the number of twenty, without 
any auspicious sign ; but in the twenty-first the de- 
sired tokens appeared, and he announced victory to 
his troops, provided they stood upon the defcii.sive 
At the same time he vowed a hccatonib and solemn 
games in honour of that god, and then dommanded 
the officers to marshal the army in order of battle : 
waiting however till the sun should decline, and get 
round to the w'cst, lest if they came to action in the 
morning, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers, he 
sat down the mean while in his tent, which was open 
to the field and to the enemy’s camp. 

Some say, that toward evening he availed himself 


Here wc tee .ilmilius availed Iiiiaself of augury, to bring his 
troops the more readily to comply with what he knew was most 
prudent* He was sensiblo of their impetuosity, but he was sensible 
at the same time that coolness and calm valour were nmro neces- 
sary to be exerted against the Macedonian phalanx, which was not 
inferior in courogc and disciplif^e to i1k^ Koniaus; and* therefore 
he told tbem» tiiat nie gods enjoined tliem tonstand upon the 
defewve, if they desired to be victorious. Another reason why 
iEinUms deferred the fight as Plutarch states, because the 
tnoming s\m was M\ in * the eyes of his soldiarSii* 
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of kn artifice, to make the enemy bc/'in the fight. 
It seems he turned a horse loose without a bridle, 
and sent out some Komans to catch him, wj^o were 
attacked while they v\ere pursuing him, and so the 
engagemertt began. Others say that the Thracians, 
commanded by one Alexander, attacked a Koinan 
convoy : that seven hundred Ligurians making up to 
it’s assistance, a sharp skirmish ensued; and that, 
larger reinforcements being sent to both parties, at 
last the main bodies came into action. Aimilius 
like a wise pilot, foreseeing by the agitation of both 
armies the violence of the impending storm, came 
out of his tent, passed through the ranks, and en- 
couraged his men. In the mean time Nasica, who 
had rode up to the place where the skirmish began, 
saw tlie whole of the eucm} ’s army ad\ ancing to 
the charge. 

]*lrst of‘ all marched the 'I'hracians, whose very 
aspect struck the beholders w Itli terror. They were 
men of a prodigious size ; their shields were white 
and glistering; their vests were black, their legs 
armed with grqaves ; and as they moved, their long 
pikes hca\^'-shod with iron shook on their right 
shoulders. Xext came the mercenaries, variously 
armed, according to the manner of their respective 
countries; with these were mixed the rieonians. In 
' the third place advanced the battalions of Macedon, 
the flower of it’s youth aud the bravest of it’s sons : 
their new purple \csts and gilded arms making a 
most splendid ap[)earancc. As these took their 
post, the Chalcaspides moved out of the camp ; the 
fields gleamed with the polished steel and the brazen 
shields which they bore, and the mountains re-echoed 
to their cheers. In this order they marched forward, 
and that with so much boldness and speed, that the 
first of their slain fell only two llirlongs from th« 
Roman fosseP 

” The li^ht-armed. It is to be regretted that this imperfect 
statement ol the Afacedonian order of battle cannot be eornettd 

VOl. H. X ■ 
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As soon as the attack began, AUmiliug fttlvancett 
to the first ranks, and found that the foremost of the 
Macedonians had struck the heads of their pikes 
into the shields of the Homans, so that it was im- 
possible fl)r his men to reach their adversaries with 
their swords. And when he saw the rest of the 
Macedonians take their bucklers from their shoulders, 
join them close together, and with one motion pre- 
sent their pikes against his legions, the strength (»f 
sucli a rampart and the formidable appearance of 
such a front struck him with terror and amazement. 
He never indcc<l beheld a more dreadful spectacle, 
and he frt‘f(ucntly afterward mentioned the in)prcs- 
sion wliich it made ujmn him. He took care liow- 
cver to sliow a pleasant and cheerful countenance 
to his men, and even rode about without cither hel- 
met or breast-plate. But the king of Macedon (as 
Polybius informs us) as soon as the engagement com- 
menced, gave way to his fears, and withdrew into 
the town “ under ])retcnco of sacrificing to irercules; 
a deity who accepts not the timid offerings ofcowards, 
nor favours any unjust vows. And surely it is un- 
just, that the man who never shoots should bear 
away the prize ; that he, Avho deserts his post, should 
conquer ; that he, who is despicably indolent, should 
be indulged with success ; or that a bad man should 
be happy. But. the god attended to the prayers of 
/Emilius ; for he solicited military strength am] vic- 
tory with his sword in Iiis hand, and fought while he 
implored the divine aid. Yet one Posidonius*®, who 

either from Polybius, whose account of it i^ lost ; or from Livy, 
whose xUvtli book, where it Is still unmutilated, difilers widely from 
Hutaroh. { See ib. 41 

Pydoa (says Livy ib* 42.) a city in Pieria, a Macedonian 
provini^e near the hfad of the l^y of Tbcrnia. The Pella, to which 
ne subsequeatly fled, was ii uttie farther to |jbe N«, and chiefly 
distiijgurislwjd as the birth-place of Alexi^nder th^reat> 

This could not be Pof«idoniits of A{>anikea, who wrote a cpn* 
tinuation of Polybius’ history ; for he went to fiome during the 
CQflsulship of Marcellus, a hundred and eighteen years after this 
Mtle* Autarch, indeed» seems to haire taken bim either ftw a 
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says he lived in those times and was present at that 
action, in the History of Perseus (which he wrote 
in several books) affirms, that it was not out of 
cowardice, nor under pretence of offering sacrifice 
that he quitted the field, but because the day before 
the fight he had received a hurt on his leg from the 
kick of a horse ; that when the battle came on, 
though very much indisposed and dissuaded by his 
fricn(ls, he commanded one of his horses to be 
brouglit, mounted him, and charged without a 
breast-plate at the head of the phalanx j and that 
amidst the show'cr of missive weapons of all kinds, 
he was struck with a javelin of iron ; not indeed with 
the point, but with it’s shaft glan(‘ing in such a man- 
ner upon his left side as not only to rend his clothes, 
but to give him a bruise in the flesh, the mark of 
which remained a long time. This is what I^osi- 
donius alleges in Perseus’ defence. 

The Homans, who engaged the phalanx, being 
unable to bi'eak it, Salius a Pelignian officer snatch- 
ed the ensign of his company, and threw it among 
the enemy. Upon which, the Pelignians rushing 
forward to recover it (for the Italians look upon it 
as a great crime and disgrace to abandon their stand- 
ard) a dreadful conflict and slaughter on both sides 
ensued. The Romans attempted to cut the pikes 
of the Macedonians asunder with their swords, to 
beat ^hem back with their shields, or to put them 
by with their hands : but the Macedonians, holding 
them steady with both hands, pierced their adver- 
saries through their armour, as neither shield nor 
corslet was proof against the pike®*. The Pelig- 
nians and Marrucinians“‘, who without any sort of 

counterfeit, or for a writer of no account, when he calls him ‘ one 
Pofeidonius, who says he lived in those times.^ a 

This shows tl^ advantage, which the piko has over the broad* 
sword ; and the bayonet is still better, because it gives the iioldkir 
the free use of his musketi without being encumbered with an ad* 
ditionid weapon, and when fixed to the musket supplies the place of 
a pike* 

Of these Italian nations the firsts who lived an the neighbour* 
X 2 
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discretion or rather with a brutal fury liad exposed 
themselves to wounds, and run upon certain deatbi, 
were Ihrowii down headlong. The first line thu» 
cut in pieces, those who were behind were forced to 
give way, and though tliC}' did not flv, yet they re- 
treated toward mount Olocrus. ^^milius seeing 
this, as Posidonius relates, rent his clothes. He was 
reduced almost to despair, to find that ])art of his 
men had retired, and that the rest declined the com- 
bat with a phalanx which, on account of the pikes 
defending it on all sides like a rampart, appeared 
ijnpenctrablc and invincible. But the unevenness 
of the ground and the large extent of the front not 
permitting thcii’ bucklers to be joined through the 
whole, he observed several interstices and openings 
in the Macedonian line (as it happens in large armies, 
accordihg to the diflerent eflbrts of the combatants) 
in one part pressing forward, and in another forced 
to give back. Tor this reason he divided his troops, 
with all possible expedition, into platoons, which he 
ordered to throw tiicniselvcs into the void spaces of 
the enemy’s front*’’; and so not tt? engage with the 
w'holc at once, but to make many impressions at the 
same time in iliftcrent parts. I'hcse orders being 
given by ^Emilius to the officers, and by the officers 
to the soldiers, they immediately made their way be- 
tween the ])ikcs, wliercvcr there was an opening ; 
w'hich was no sooner done, than some took tli« ene- 
my in flank, where they were quite exposed, while 
others b)’’ a circuit attacked them in the rear ; thus 
was the phalanx soon broken, and it’s strength which 
depended upon one united effort was no more. When 
they came to figiit man with man and party with 

hood of the Marrf, were originallj descended from the SablneA, 
^Ov. Fdstiii. 95.) The latter iaiiabited a district situated on the 
Adriatic^ 

^ Thfs gained the ReJmans the victoiy- • In medio secunda le^io 
dimpaxit phalan^ems neque uUa ^deniior eausa 
quhm quod mtdta passim pralia erant^ qticP Jluctmntem twr^runft 
j/ftirndi dem disjecerunt pkmaugemf* &c. (liir. xliv* *1.)* 
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jariy, the Macecloniaas had only short swords to 
strike the long shields of the Homans' that reached 
from head to foot, and slight bucklers fo opjiose to 
the Homan swords, which from their weight and the 
i'orce with which they were managed pierced through 
all their armour to the bodies; so that they main- 
tained their ground w’ith difficulty, and in the end 
were entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the most strenuous 
eftbrts M'cre made on both skies ; and licre Mareus 
the son of Cato and son-in-Jaw of -/Einilins, after 
surprising acts of valour unfortunately lost his sword. 
As he was a youth who had received all flie advan- 
tages of education, and who owed to so illustrious a 
lather extraordinary instances ol‘ virtue, he M'a.s per- 
suaded that he had better die, than leave such a 
spoil in the hands of his enemies, lie therefore flew 
through the ranks, and wherever he happened to see 
any of his friends or acquaintance, told them his mis- 
Ibrtiine and implored their assistance. A number 
of brave young qicn were thus collected, who follow- 
ing their leader w’ith e(|ual ardour quickly tra\er&ed 
tJteir own army, and fell upon the IVIarodonians. 
Aflcr a sharp conflict and dreadful carnage, tlic ene- 
my W'as driven back, and the ground being left va- 
•cant, the Homans sought for the sword, which with 
much difficulty was Ibuud under a lieap of arms and 
dead bodies, 'rransjjorted witli this success, they 
charged those who remained unbnikcn, with still 
greater cagerne'^s and shouts of triumph. The three 
thousand Macedonians, who were all select men, 
kepi their station and maintained the flght, hut at 
last W’cre entirely cut off. The rest fled ; and ter- 
rible, indeed, was the slaughter. T'he fleid and the 
sides of the hills were covered w'itli the dead, and 
the river Lcucus, which tlic Homans crosscti tlie 
day after the battle, was even then mixed with blood. 
For it is said, that about twenty-fivc thousand were 
liiicd on the Macedonian side : whereas tlic Ho> 
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man^j according to Posidonius, lost but onc*liundrcd; 
arfd, according to Nasica, only fourscore 

'i’his* great battle was soon decided, for it began 
at the ninth hour“% and victory declared herself be- 
fore the tenth. 'I'lic remainder of the day was em- 
ployed in the pursuit, which was continued for the 
space of a hundred and twenty furlongs, so that it 
was not far in the night when they returned. The 
servants went with torches to meet tlieir masters, 
and conducted them with shouts of joy to their 
tents, which they had illuminated and adorned with 
crowns of ivy and laurel 

But the general himself was overwhelmed with 
grief For of his two sons then serving under hint, 
the youngest, whom he most loved, and who of all 
the brothers was most happily formed for virtue, 
was not to be found. As he was naturally brave and 
ambitious of honour, and withal very young he 
concluded that his inexperience liad engaged him 
too fir in the hottest of the battle, and that he was 
certainly killed. The whole army .sympathised in 
his suspense and distress; and leatihg tkeir supper, 
ran with torches, some to the general’s tent, and 
some out of the trenches to seek him among the first 
of the slain. A profound melancholy reigned in the 
camp, while the field resounded with the cries of 
persons calling out, * Scipio.’ For so admirably had 
nature tempered him, that he was very early marked 
out by the world, as one beyond the rest of the 

<■2 Utterly impouiblc ! if the circumstances of the fight are con- 
ndcred : but Livy’a account is dreadfully mutilated. 

^ L e. three in the afternoon. 

‘t* Hie laurel was sacred to Apollo, and the ivy to Bacchus. 
Bacchus, who is sometimes supposed to be the same with Hercules, 
WHS a warrior, and we read or his expedition into Indio. But the 
Jtoman custom, of adorning the tents of the victors with ivy, might 
arise from a more simple cause ; Caesar says, tliat in Pompe^’s camp 
he found the tent of jUmtulus and some others covered with ivy : 
iMt sure had they mode themselves of the victory. L. efiam hemmi 

MMuilorws tabermcula protecta ederd. (B. C. iii. 96.) 

. , ; W He was at that time in hk seresteenth year. 
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youth liktely to excel in the arts both of war and of 
civil government. 

It was now very late, and he was almost g»’cn up, 
when he returned from the pursuit with two or three 
friends, covei ed with the fresh blood of the foe, like 
a spirited young hound carried too far by the charms 
of the chace. This is that Scipio, who subsequently 
destroyed Carihage and Numautia, and was ineom- 
j)arably the firgt, both in virtue and pow'cr, of the 
Jlomans of his time. Thus Fortune did not choose 
at present to make ililmilius pay flir the favour which 
she showed him, but deferred it to another opportu- 
fiity j and, therefore, he enjoyed this victory with 
unqualihed satisfaction. 

As for Perseus, he fled from Pydiia to Pella with 
his cavalry, which had siificrcd no loss. When the 
foot overtook them, they reproached them as cowards 
and traitors, pulled them off their horses, and wound- 
ed several of them ; so that the king, dreading the 
consequences of the tumult, turned his horse out of 
the common road, and lest he should be known, 
wrapped u[) lus purple robe and placed it before 
him : he also took oft his diadem, and carried it in 
his hand ; and, that he might converse the more 
conveniently with his friends, alighted from his horse 
and led him. But they all slunk away from him by 
degrees ; one under pretence of tying his shoe, an- 
other of watering his horse, and a third of being him- 
self thirsty ; not that they were so much afraid of 
the enemy, as of the cruelty of Perseus ; who, exas- 
perated with his misfortunes, sought to lay the blame 
of his miscarriage upon any body father than him- 
self. He entered Pella in*the ni^t, where he killed 
with his poignard Euctus and Eudaeus two of his 
treasurers; who when they waited^ upon him, found 
fault with some of his proceedings and provok- 
ed him by an unseasonable liberty of admonition. 
Upon which, every body forsook hhn, but Evander 
the Cretan, Archedamus the -3iItolian, and Neon the 
Boeotian : neither did any of his soldiers fellow him 
. 9 
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eSfccpt the Cretans, who were attached not to his 
person but to his money, as bees are to the honfey- 
conib. 'For he carried much treasure alonj? with 
liim, and suffered them to take out of it cups and 
bowls, and other vessels of gold and silver to the 
value of fifty talents, lint when he came to Ainphi- 
polis and thence to Alej)sus his fears a little aljat- 
ing, he sunk again into his old and inborn distemper 
of avarice ; lamented to his friends, that he had in- 
advertently given up to the Cretans some of tlie gold 
plate of Alexander the Great j and a])plied to those 
who had it, and even entreated them with tears to 
return it to him for the value in money. Those, who 
knew him well, easily discovered that he was ^ play- 
ing the Cretan with the Cretans'^;’ but such as 
were prevailed upon to give up the plate, lost all, 
for he never paiti the money. Thus he got thirty 
talents ti'om his friends, which were soon allcrward 
to conie into the hands of his enemies, and with these 
he sailed to Samothrace, Avhere he took refuge at 
the altar of Castor and Pollux^"’. 

The Macedonians have always had* the. character 
of being lovers of their kings j but now, as if the 

*7 He was afraid to give it them, lest the ^laccdouians out of 
spite should seize all the rest. See Livy, ib 1,5. 

^ One MS. has it * Galepsus,’ probably upon the authority of 
Livy, ib. 

It was an ancient proverb, ‘ The Cretans arc always liars.* 
.St. Paul (Tit. i. 12.) has quoted it from Calliniach. (L.) Hymn, 
ui Jov. 8., or Epiinenides of Cnossus. As a proverb, indeed it 
would naturally be in many mouths. ( See a learned note by Wol- 
fius in loc.) In thci)resent instanee, by having professed for Per- 
scttP jjerwui an attaclinieiit, w hit h picy only felt for his money, they 
fully justified the national eh.iraeter. Plus phrase is again quoted 
in a subsequent part of the work " 

7® Hfc c^Hed with hull two thoiisaiul talents. 

7' When Perseus wtis at Ainphlpolis, being afraid that the in- 
h^itants wottM deliter him up to the Uoinuiis, he came out with 
Plwip, the only child he had with him, and having mounted the 
tribunal began to i^ak ; but his tears flowed >o ^st, that after seve- 
tai trials he fbniid it iiupraeticable to proceed. Upon which, he re* 
questeti Lvjiidet to MippI} Ins pl.u"« ; hut the people who hated 
Aim rc. (used to hetirhlnt, f’wmg out,* begone, be gone; we aic 
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chief bulwark of their constitution weie broken ' 
down' and all were fallen with it, they submitted to 
^uiilius, and in two days he was master of the 
whole of Macedon. This seems to give some coun- 
tenance to those, who impute these events to For- 
tune. A prodigy, which happened at Amphipolis, 
testkied also the ta\'Our of the gods. The consul was 
offering sacrifice there, and the sacred ceremonies 
were begun, when a Hash of lightning fell upon the 
altar, and at once consumed and consecrated the 
victim. But the share w'hich tame had in this affair 
exceeds both that prodigy, and what is recorded like- 
wise of his good fortune. For on the fourth day 
after Perseus was beaten at Pydna, as the people 
were at the equestrian games in Borne, a report was 
sudden ly spread in the first scats of the tlieatrc'"’, 
that A^milius had gained a great battle over Perseus, 
and overturned the kingdom of Alaccdon. The in- 
telligence was made ])ublic in a moment, the multi- 
tude ela})pcd their hands and uttered loud acclama- 
tions, and it passed current that day in tlie city. 
Afterward, \,hcrr it appeared that it had no good 
foundation, (lie story dropped for the present and 
died away ; bnt, wlien viithin a few days it was con- 
firmed beyond dispute they could not but feel 
wirprisc at fhc rejjort which had been it’s harbinger, 
and the fiction which had turned to truth. 

Jn like manner it is said, that an account of the 

resolved not to evpoise ourselves, our \uvcs, and our cliildicn for 
your sakes. Fly tlierelbre, and leave us* to make the best terms we 
ean with the conquerors/ Evander had been the principal actor in 
the Ubsusbi nation of Euincne.^, and was bub^equefttly despatched in 
Sainothraee by order ol’ Pers(*iis, who was afraid that he would 
otherwise accubO him as iho author of that nuirther. 

7* Val. Max. (I. viii. 1.) informs us, that it was raised by one 
P. Vatmius, who quoted two young incu on w^ite horses (Castor 
and Pollux, of course) as his authority.'^ 

It was. ooufirrned by the arrival of Q Fabius Maximus the son 
of jEmilius, L. Lcntulus, and Q. Motellus, who had been seat ex* 
press by JEnnhus, and reached ^toine tlie twentieth day after the 
ttctiom ;bee Liv. xlv. 1.) 
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battle of the Italians near the river Sagra“* was car- 
ried into Peloponnesus on the same day, upon which 
it waS fought ; and of tlic defeat of the Persians at 
Mycalc, with equal expedition, to PJataem : and 
that very soon after the victory whicti the Koinans 
gained over the 'larquins, anti the people of Latiuiu 
who fought under their banners, two young men of 
iincommon size and beauty, who were conjectured 
to be Castor and Pollux, arrived at Rome from tlic 
army with tlic news of it The first man they met, 
by the fountain in the market-place, as they were 
refreshing their Iiorses which tbanied witli swxat, 
expressed his surprise at their account of the vic- 
tory : upon which they arc said to have smiled, and 
to have stroked his beard ; anti that, immediately 
changing from black to yellow, conciliated credit 
to his report, and procured him the surnauie of 
jKnobarbus or ‘ Yellow-beard.’ 

All these stories are confirmed by that, which 
happened in onr own times. For, when Lucius 
Antoiiius rebelled against Domitian^ llome was much 
alarmed and expected a bloody Wai' in Cermany ; 
but on a sudden and of their own proper motion the 
people raised a report, and spread it over the city, 
that Antonius was vanquished and slain, that his 
army was cut in pieces, and that not a single man 

In Magna Graccia, not far from llhegium. See Cic. dc KaU 
Dcor. ii, 2., Justin, xx. S., &c.* 

See tile Life of Coriolanus, p. 177.* 

Hu name was Lucius Domitius, and from him descended the 
emperor Nero. Suetonius, in his Life of that emperor, relates the 
akme story, which » preserved likewise by Livy (xlv, 1.) and Dion. 
Halic. (vi.) Castor and Pollux were considered as very friendly to 
tho RMkWDS. ^lis prse-natural communicatftn of intelligence 
Grotius seems to impute to dwmons or genii : for, wlien God makes 
the nropbst Ezckieldichold the Ling of Babylon laying siege to Je- 
tiiSiUem, he observes, ‘ FauUi Deo J'uit res, quee tarn lon^i gere- 
Imntur, tuh ijmnt tempus pnphelte ostendere, c^m id etutm da* 
0OBes, Deo dnttde, JeceHntf smut ComeUo sacerdcii in uneiis 
tlfpiHti ottensajisii Ma teries Phar^iei praUi, teste Ddeano et Gel* 
«o, 4pi^iUo ver^ Tpanao cades Dommam,* (inloc.)* 
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had escaped Such a currency had the rumour, 
and such was the credit given to it, that many of 
the magisti'ates offered sacrifices upon the occasion. 
Hut when the author of it was sought for, they were 
referred from one to another, all their inejuiries were 
eluded, and at last the story, absorbed in the im- 
mense crowd (as in a vast ocean) appearing to have 
no solid foundation, completely vanished. But, as 
Domitian was marching his forces to chastise the re- 
bels, messengers and letters met him upon the road, 
which brought an account of the victory. They then 
found that it was won on the same day, upon which 
the report had been propagated, though the field 
of battle was more than twenty thousand furlongs 
from Rome. This is a fact, with which no one 
can be unacquainted. 

But, to return to the story of Perseus: Cnseus 
Octavius, who was joined in command with .^mi- 
lius, came with his fleet to Samothrace j where, out 
of reverence to the gods '% he permitted Perseus to 
enjoy the protec^tion of the asylum, but watched the 
coasts and •guarded against his escape. Perseus 


77 The report was, perliaps, orjginally founded on the circum« 
stance recorded by Suet. (Domit. vi.), who states that, on the veiy 
tlay of the battle, ^ Siaiimm Donntiani Roma insignis aquUa cir^ 
cumpleaa priniis cla7ifiorcs latissimos edidiL* • 

The revolt in question took place in Upper Germany, A. D. 92.* 
The gods of Samothrace were dreaded by all nations. The 
pagans carried their prejudices so Sir in favour of those pretended 
deities, that they were struck with awe upon the bare mention of 
their names. Of all the oaths, which were in use among the an-r 
cients, that by those names was deemed the mpst sacred and in* 
violablc. Such indeed as were found not to have observed it were 
regarded as the ciupe of mankind, and persons devoted to destruc* 
tion. Diod. Sic. Jv.) informs us, that these gods were always 
present, and never failed to assist those who were initiated and 
called upon them in any sudden and unexpected danger ; and that 
none ever duly performed their ceremonies, without being amply 
rewarded for their piety. No wonder, then, if the placed o? refuge 
in this island were higlily revered. Beside the temple of Caetor 
and Pollux, to which rerseus had fled, there was also a wood 
esteemed suchi where those who were admitted to the holy sites of 
the Cabiri used to meet^ 
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however fbiind means privately to engage one Oran* 
dcs, a Cretan, to take him and his treasure into his 
vessel 'and carry them off. lie like a true Cretan 
took on board the treasure, and advised Perseus to 
conic in the night with his wife and children and ne- 
cessary attendants, to the port called Demetrium ; 
but, liefbre this, he had set sail. Miserable Avas the 
condition of Perseus, compelled as he was to escape 
tlirough a narrow Avindow, and to let himself down 
by the avuH Avith his Avife and children, who had 
little experienced such scrambling fatigue : but still 
more pitiable were his groans Avhon, as he Avandcred 
by the shore, he was informed that Orandes had been 
seen a good way off at sea. By this time it was day, 
and destitute oi all other hope he fled back to the 
wall He AA'as not indeed undiscovered, but he 
reached the place of refuge, with his Avife, hefoie 
tlie Roipans could take measures to prevent it. His 
childicn he put into the hands of Ion, who had been 
his minion, but was now his betrayer, for he deli- 
vered them up to the Romans ; and thus, by the 
strongest nefiessity with which nature can be bound, 
obliged him to yield himself, as beasts do when 
their young are taken, to those who had his offspring 
in their power. 

He had the highest confidence in Nasica, and for 
him he inquired 7 but as he Avas not there, he l>e- 
wailcd his fate, and sensible of the necessity of his 
situation, surrendered himself to Octavius. It then 
appeared more plainly than ever, that he laboured 
under a more despicable disease than avarice itself, 
I mean the f^ar of death ; and this deprived him 
even of pity, the only consolation of^Avhich fortune 
docs not rob the distressed. For when he desired 
to be oopductecbto .dunlins % the consul rose from 

79 Livy ssn, he IiM hiin«clf in an obscure corner of (heteinjdeof 
Castor and Pollux (xlv. 6.)* 

** Then at Ampbipolis. flctavius, as soon as he bad the king in 
bia power, put hint on board the ac)miral>galley, aiul having em- 
also all bk treasure which was Idt, inimedratoly vtuighed 
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his*scat, and accompanied by bis friends went to re>* 
ceive him with tears in his eyes, as a great man un- 
happily fiillen through the displeasure of the gods. 
But Perseus behaved in the vilest manner ; he bowed 
down with hi ) face to the earth, and embraced his 
knees : his expressions indeed were so mean, and 
his entreaties so abject, that ^milius could not en« 
dure them ; but, regarding him with an eye of regret 
and indignatioi, “ Why dost thou, wretched man !” 
said he, ** acquit fortune of what might seem her 
" principal crime by a behaviour, which makes it 
appear that thou deservest her frowns ; and that 
“ thou art not only now, but hast been long, un- 
w’orthy the protection of that goddess ? Why dost 
“ thou tarnish my laurels, and detract from my 
“ achievements, by showing thyself a mean adver- 
** sarv and unfit to cope with a Roman ? Courage 
*' in the unfortunate is highly revered, even by an 
“ enemy; and cowardice, though it meets with 
success, is ever held by the Romans in con. 
tempt*’^.” 

Notwithstanding this severe rebuke, he raised him 
up, gave hini his hand, and delivered him iuto the 

and stood for Anipliipolis. An pxpress was despatched thence to 
acquaint Aimilius u itli wliat had happened, who sent Tuhoro his 
kon-in»]aw und several otlier persons of distinction to meet PerseuSb 
Hi* likewise ordered sacrifices to be oftereffl, and made the saiud 
rejoicings as if a nesv \ictor 3 ' had been obtained. The whole camp 
ran out to see the royal prisoner, who covered with a mourning- 
*;loke, walked alone to the tent of Aiimihus. 

This both Livy, il)., and \ al. Max. (v. i. 8.) deny, for the 
credit of their hero A^mihus, who (they say) sustained him, when 
in the act of throwing himself prostrate.'* 

*** See Livy’s account of tins interviowr, artd Aimilius* moral 
harangue upon t||e occasion (xlv. 8.) That hLstoriuri docs not with 
Plutarch stoically denominate i^erseus* fall but leaves it 

dubious^ by his * e^rore humano^ sett casUf sen necasitatCy* whether 
we are to rank Ailiniliiis among the Academics, the Kpicureans, or 
the followers of Zeno. Livy’s detail of the consul’s s^cech^ his 
Addressing his captive in Greek, and Perseus’ obstinate silence and 
tears, is the most circumstantial, natmal, and ajppropriale* ,ilis 
subsequent harangue to his followers, however, is given by that 
writer much more briefly.'* 
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caatody ofTubero. Then taking his sons, his fods- 
in-law* and the principal officers, particularly such 
as were the youngest, back witli him into hh tent, 
he sat* a long time silent to the astonishment of the 
whole company. At last, he began to speak of the 
vicissitudes ofimrtuoe, and of human affairs ; “ Is it 
“ fit tlien (said he) that a mortal should be elated 
“ by prosperity, and plume himself upon the over- 
turning of a city, or a kingdom ? ^ould we not 
** ratlier attend to the instructions of fortune, who 
“ by such visible marks uf her instability, and of 
** tlie weakness of human power, teaches every one 
“ that goe^ to war to expect from her nothing solid 
“ and pei^anent? What time for confidence can 
** there be to man, when in the very instant of vic- 
tory he must necessarily dread the power of for- 
" tune ; and the very joy of success must be mingled 
** with anxiety, in him that reflects upon the course 
“ of unsparing fate, which humbles to-day one man, 
** and to-morrow another? When one short hour 
“ has been sufficient to overthrow the house of 
“ Alexander, who arrived at such a, pitch of glory, 
“ <iiid extended his empire over great "part of the 
“ world ; when you see princes, lately at the head 
“ of immense armies, receive their provisions for 
the day from the hands of their enemies ; shall 
“ you dare to flatter yourselves, that fortune has’ 
“ firmly settled your prosperity, or that it is proof 
“ against the attacks of time ? Shall you not rather, 
“ my young friends, quit this elation of heart and 
“ the vain raptures or victory, and humble your- 
selves in the thought of wliat may happen here- 
** after, in the strong expectation that the gods will 
send some misfortune to counterbalance the pi'e- 
“ sent success?” ^milius, we are told, having 
said a great dcdl to this purpose, dismissed the 
young men seasonably chastised by this grave dis- 
course, and restrkinea* in their natural inclination 
lo Arrogance. 

When this was done, he distributed his army in 
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tfilaftcrs, while he went to take a view of Greeofe** 
This progress was attended both with honour to 
himself, and advantage to the Greeks'; ibr he re- 
dressed the people’s grievances, reformed their civil 
government, and gave them gratuities, to some wheat 
and to others oil, out of the royal stores ; in v'hich 
such vast quantities are said to have been found, 
that the number of those who asked and received 
was too small to exhaust the whole. Fiiullng a great 
square pedestal of white marble at Delphi, designed 
for a golden statue of Perseus, he ordered his own 
to be put upon it “ ; obseiwing it was but just, that 
the conquered should give place to the conqueror. 
A.t Olympia, wc are told, he uttered the celebrated 
saying, “This Jupiter of Phidias®^ is the veryJu- 
“ pitcr of Homer.” 

Ij pon the arrival of the ten commissioners from 


Having previously ciespatched liis son Q. IVIaximus oh Jiis re- 
turn from lloine^ and L. Posthimiius to reduce borncj places which 
still hcld^out, and Icfl the command of his forces to SuJpitIus 
Oallus* (lAv. ib. ^7-)* 

'J'lih \\d9 not quvie so consistent with Iiis humiliating discourse 
upon tlie vici^^sifudos of fortune. 

This colossal statue, the great ornament of tlie magnificent 
temple consecrated to Jupiter Olyinpius (see Pdusan. v. 11.), was 
of ivoiy ; and, as 1 Jvy states (xlv.’28.), awed even i?\milius by it’s 
uiajesty, us if lie had been in the very presence of the Deity. What 
A compliment then does tliis expression convey to the poet (ll.i. 
528 — 58().)> well as to the sculptor; and how well does it justify 
the assertion, that llomer alone ‘ saw and portrayed the forms of 
the gods !* But if his nod in Homer produce siu.h terrible cftects, 
how much more* dreadful is his glance, as described by Habakkuk, 
iii. 6. &c, and how infinitely superior is the prophet to the* poet!!* 

These ten legates wtre all men of Consular dignity, who came 
to assist .S?miliiis in settling a new form of government. 

For their niiuies and instructions, see Liv, xlv. 17, 18. Among 
the latter should particularly be noted the regulations relative to 
the letting to farm of the public miues and the royal demesnes, 
which was wholly suppressed : * tiam neque p^blwano exerceri 
posse ; ety ubi publicaiuis esfy ibi avijus pttbl^tn aut Hber* 

iatem sociis multim esseJ Similar objectioiwfiuve been made to the 
old French system of farmers-general, ipd to our novr^neceasatj 
excise.^ Jr 

The Macedonians were not tniifch efiarmed with the promise of 
liberty, becaose they could not weU comprehend what tbnt liberty 
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Home for settling the afiairs of Macedon, lie de- 
clared the lands and cities of the Macedonians free, 
and ordered that they should be governed by their 
own laws ; only reserving a tribute to tlie Ronoiaow 
of a hundred talents, which was not half of what 
their kings had imposed. 

After this he exhibited various games and specta- 
cles, offered sacrifices to the gods, and made great 
entertainments ; for all which he found an abundant 
supply in the royal treasures. Anil he showed so 
accurate a discernment in the ordering, placing, 
and saluting of his guests, and in distinguisliiug what 
degree of civility was due to every man's rank and 
quality, that the Greeks were amazed at his know- 
ledge of matters of mere politeness, and that amidst 
liis heroic actions even trifles did not escape his at- 
tention, but were conducted with the utmost deco- 
ittm. That which afforded him the highest satis- 
faction was that, notwithstanding the magnificence 
and variety of his preparations, he himself gave tlie 
greatest pleasure to those whom he entertained. 
And to such as expressed their admiration of his ma- 
nagement upon these occasions he observed, “ That 
it required the same genius to draw up an army, 
and to order an entertainment so that the one 
might be most formidable to the enemy, and the 
“ other most agreeable to the company.” 

Among his other good qualities, his disintercsted- 
nc^'S and magnanimity stood foremost in the esteem 
of the world. For he would not so much as look 
upon the immense quantity of silver and gold col- 

waB, especially as coupled with a tribute of a hundred talents! They 
saw evident contradictions in the decree ; which, though it spoko 
of leaving them under their own laws, im{wsed many new ones, 
sad threatened niqs^ What most disturbed them was a division of 
their kingdom, by miicli their national union was dissolved. 

See Liv. xlv. 32., from whom it appears that the admiration 
chiefly attached to the pnidentia »i dandts spectaculis, ad qua rudes 
lem nvmcmi 6rant\* 

To tliese two patticulars, of drawing up an army and ordering an 
.Mter(aioment, Heoty the I Vth of France added— making loww 
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Icctcd out of the royal palaces, l)ut delivered it to 
the qua?stors to he carried into th# public treasury, 
lie rcscr\'cd only the books of the king’s librifry for 
his sons, who ucrc men of letters; and in efistri- 
buting I'cwaids to those, who had distinguished 
themselves in the battle, he gave a silver cup of live 
pounds Aveight to his son-in-law ^diliub 'rubero. This 
IS that Tubero Avho, as we have alrcadj’ mentioned, 
Avas one of the sixteen i-elations that lived together, 
and were all supported by one small farm : and this 
piece of plate, acquired by \irtue and honour, is said 
to have been the first that was in tlie family of the 
yElians, neither they nor their wiA-^es having previ- 
ously used any vessels of silver or gold. 

After he had made every pro])er regulation 
taken his leave of the (Ireeks, and cxhoited the 
IMaredoniaiis to remember the liberty which tlic 
Homans liad bestowed upon them % and to preserv'e 
it by good laws and general harmony, he marched 
into Kpirus. The senate had made a decree, that 
the soldiers who had fought under him against Per- 
seus should ,havC the spoils of the cities of Epirus. 
Jn order therefore that they might fall uj)on them 
unexpectedly, he scut for ten of the principal inha- 
bitants of each city, and fixed a day for them to 
bring ill ivliatcvcr silver and gold could ne found in 
their houses and temples. Willi each of these he 


At the cl()so of these proceedings, Andronicus the 
and Neon the Uieotian, l)..*cau«5e they had always been frieiuU to 
Perseus, and liad not o\ en now deserted him, were condemned 
^id lost their heads. So unjust, amidst all the specious appearances 
of justice, were the conquerors ! 

This boasted favour of the Homans to the people of iNTacedon 
was certainly nothing extraordinary. Their country being now di^ 
vided into four districts, it was declared unlawgil for any person to 
intermarry, to carry on any trade, or to deal in land with any one, 
who was not an inhabitant of his own district. They weru prohN 
bited tVooi importing salt, or selling ship-timber to the baruarian 
nations* All the nobility, and their children exceeding the age of 
fitleen, were commanded inqimediately to transport themselves into 
Italy : and the supreme povi er iu Macedon was vested ixi certain 
Homan senators. 

VOL. tt. ' Y 
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sctit a centurion and a guard of soldiers, under 'iiro- 
tcnce of scarcliiug for and receiving the precious 
nictalt and a^ fop thi-j purpose only. Hut when the 
day came, they ruihed upon all the inliabitanls, and 
began to >)ci/c and j)lunder tliein. Thin in one hour 
an hundred and h’/’ty thousand persons were made 
slaves, nd seventy cities sacked. Yet, trom this 
general ruin and desolation, each soldier had no 
inoic than eleven diachmas to his share. So that all 
n)en shiuhh'icd at tiie winding up of* the war, when 
they reilected upon tlie horror of such a complete 
destruction, for the sake of such a petty dividend of 
advantage ! 

id'aniliiis having executed this commission, so con- 
trary to his mildness and humanity, went down to 
Oricum®*, where he embarked his I'orces and passed 
over into Italy. He sailed uj) the Tiber in the king’s 
galley, which had sixteen ranks of oars, and was 
richly adorned with arras taken from the enemy and 
with cloth of scailet and purple ; and the banks of 
the riv(‘r being covered with niidtitudes, who came 
to sec the ship a', it advanced slewly against the 
stream, tlic Konrans in some measure anticipated his 
triumph. 

But the soldiers, who looked with longing eyes 
on the we^th of Perseus, when they lbun<i their ex- 
pectations di''api)ointed, indulged a secret resent- 
ment and were ifl-alfceted to .dimilius. In public, 
however, they a‘’>i<;ne(l another cause. They alleged 
that he had In'on soveie and imperious in command, 
and thorelbre tlicy did not meet his wishes lor a tri- 
umph. Servius Cl alba, who had served under him 
as a tribune, and who bore him a personal enmity, 
observing this pulled off the mask, and declared that 
no triumph ought to be allowed him. Having spread 
several cahunmT!*} against him among the soldiery, 
and sharpened the resentment which they had al- 
ready conceived, Galba requested another day of 


v A sea-port town in Macedon.* 
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the tribunes of the people ; becyise the remaining* 
tour hours of the one then passing, he said, were 
insnlfident for the intended impcacnmcnt. l>jt as 
the tribunes ordered him to speak then, if lie liiid 
any thing to say, lie began a long harangue I'ull of 
injiirions and tidsc allegations, and spun it out to the 
end of the day. Wiicn it was daik, the tribunes 
dismissed the assembly. The siddiers, now inoic 
iniolent than ever, thronged about (lalha; and, 
animating each other, before it was light look their 
stand again in the (’apitol, s\herc the tribunes had 
ordered the assembly to be held. 

As soon as da) appeared, it was put to the vote, 
and the firat tribe gave it ag<iinst the triunrph 
When this was comnainicaled to the rest of the as-, 
sembl) and the senate, the eommonally eKijrossed 
deep concern at the injury done to A’hniiius, but 
their words had no efieet. The jirincipal senators, 
however, insisted that it was an insiurcrablc at- 
tem|)t ; and eneour.aged each other to repress the 
bold and licentious spirit of the soldicis, who would 
in time slicl^ at no instance of injustice and vio- 
lence if something were not done to prevent their 
depiiving I’aulus ^liinilius of the liononrs of his vic- 
tory. They pushed therefore through the crowd, 
and coming up in a body demanded that the tri- 
bunes siioniil ])nt a stop to the suffrages, until they 
had delivered what they had lo say to the peojjle. 
The jioll being accordingly stopjied and silence ob- 
tained, Marcus .Ser\iliiis a man of cousidar dignity, 
who had killed three and twenty enemies in single 
combat, stood up and spoke as fiillows: “ 1 aiii 
“ now 8cnsil)lc, more than ever, how illustrious a 
general Paulus iEmilius is, when with an army 
“ so mutinous and disorderly he has performed such 

9* Ami yet a (riumph was decreed, nithont any hcM'ration, to iiis 
inferior officers Anicius and Octavius. Tot this incou'-istency Livy 
assigns but too valid a reason: ‘ luiaefa iwOulU media ad tttmmcf 
Jhmie Umdit.' (xlv.55.)* 

** Tliiii was smliy verined in the times of the Roman 

¥ 9 
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great and Iionmirablc acliicvements : but I am 
“ surpiiscd at tj^c inconsistency of the Jloman peo- 
“ pie, if after rejoicing in triumphs over the Illyrians 
“ and Ligurians % they envy themselves the plca- 
“ sure ofseeing the king of Maccdoii brought alive, 
“ and all the glory of AlcKaudcr and Philip lect 
“ captive by the Roman arms. For is it not most 
“ e\traordi>iary that you, who upon a slight rumour 
“ of the \ictory brought hither some time ago 
“ offered SttCiifiees, and made your rccjucsts to the 
“ gods, th.ii jou might soon sec that ammnt veri- 
“ iiid ; now wlicn the consul is returned with a real 
victory, should rob those gods of their due honour 
“ and yourselves of the satisfaction, as if you were 
“ afraid to behold the greatness of the concpicst, or 
“ were villing to spare the king? though, in fact, 
“ it would be much better to refuse the friumph 
out of mercy to him, than envy to your general. 
“ Rut to such an excess is your malignity arrived, 
that a man w'ho never received a w'ouiid, a man 
“ made sleek by case and luxury and fattened in 
the shade, dares discourse about the conduct of 
the war and the light to a triumph, to you who 
“ at the expense of so raiieh blood liave Icained 
“ how to judge of the valour or misbehaviour of 
“ your commanders 

At the same time baring his breast, he show'cd an 
incredible number of scars upon it, and then turning 
his back, imcovcred some jiarts which it is reckoned 
indecent to expose; and addressing himself to 


In^U'aJ of At'Vfijy M.'^bians* (the common reading in the 
Greek), we should undoubtedly, with the sniall alteration of one 
letter, read A.'vvfct, * Ligunansi/ For the Ligurians had been 
conqueied by ^'iMndiiiS. 

Coinp.ue r*i\ y, \lv* V*'7 — Si. The exposure, mentioned bc- 
lon, which It ^u>ald ahnost seem l^lutarcli coitsideved as intentional 
(in orders ixjrhaps, to show that he had received no wounds, from 
the enemy ut loa>t, poUe}ion) that writer represents as accidoiUal ; 
• adaptritsforii gjwp vclnHda eranU iumor inp^uimm proximis }mim 
iccl 39. This passage lias been mistaken by sonic of the 
mmotators on Plutarcfa.^ 
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Galba said, “ 'J'hou laiiglicst at this, buf I gloiy 
in these marks before my lelloY citi;iciis : ibr 1 
“ got tliem by being on horsebacK, day and liight, 
“ 111 their service, liut go on to collect the votes ; 
“ 1 Mill attend the vliole business, and mark those 
“ cowardly and ungrateful men, who had rather 
“ have their own inclinations indulged in war, than 
be properly commanded.” This speech, A\e are 
told, so humbled the soldiery, and eftcefed such an 
alteiation in them, that the triumph was voted to 
..hlmiliiis by every tribe. 

It is siud to have been condnetod after the follow- 
ing manner: In every theatre (or, as they call it, 
(/ircus) where cquestiian games used to be held, in 
the Tornin and other parts of the city, which weie 
convenient for seeing the procession, the people 
erected scatfblds, and on the day of the tiiiunph 
were all diesscd in white. The temples were set 
ojien, adorned with garlands and smoking wdtli 
iiiceiisc. Mail} lictors and other ofilters compelled 
the disorderly crowd to make way, and opened a 
clear passage. The triumph took up three dajs. 
On tlie first, which was scarcely snflieieiit for the 
show, were exhibited the images, paintings, and 
colossal statues taken fro'iii the enemy, and now 
carried in tw’o hundred and fifty chariots. On the 
next, the richest and most beautiful of the Mace- 
donian arms were brought up in an immense number 
of waggons. These glittered with new-furbished 
brass and polislied steel, and though they were piled 
with great art and judgement, }ct seemed to be 
thrown together promiscuously; helmets being placed 
upon shiekls, breast-plates upon greaves, Cretan 
targets, Thracian bucklers, and tpiitcrs of arrows 
huddled among the hors|s* bits, with the points of 
naked swords and long pikes appearing through on 
every side. All these arms were tied togetlicr with 
such a proper liberty, that room was left for them to 
clatter as they were drawn along ; and the clank of 
them was so harsh and terrible, that they w’crc nut 
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Been without dread, though among the spoils of the 
conquered. Af)|pr tlic carriages loaded with arms 
wallvt’d three thousand men, who carried the silver 
money in seven hundred and fifty vessels, each of 
wliieii contained three talents and was borne by four 
men. Others brouglit bowls, hoi ns, goblets, and 
cups, all of silver, disposed in such order as would 
make the best show, and valuable not onl}’ for their 
si/.e but the depth t)f the basso relievo. On the 
third day, early in the inorniiig, fii-tt advanced the 
trumpets, not with such airs as are used in a pro- 
cession of' solemn entry, but with such as the Romans 
sound, when they animate their troops to the chargCi 
These were followed by a hundred and twenty 
oxen, their horns gilded and set off with ribbons and 
garlands. The young men, who led these victims, 
were girded with belts of curious workmanship; and 
after them camf the boys, who carried the gold and 
silver vcfisels for the sacrilicc. Next went the jicr- 
sons that bore the gold coin®’ in vessels holding 
three taliuts each, like those which contained the 
silver, and which weic to the minibcr.of seventy- 
seven. Then follow c(! the bearers of the consecrated 
bowl'*’, often talents’ w'cight, which oivmilius had 

According to Plutarch’s account, there were talents of 
silv^u', and of gold com. According to Valcriui) Antiai^, it 
muoui.tcfl to '‘Miuwljat inoie; but Livy tliinks tiiia computation too 
ativl Vviltiufs Pntcrculiis makers it almo'^t twice as much. The 
account v;] *h I aterculus <ivis of it is probably right, since the 
money lu t)i ought fioin .'NIacodon set tlie Uomans lice from all 
taxes for 3 cars. Nee bi’low, p. 

This Ijovi J weighed six huudred pounds, for the talent weighed 
sixty : it wafe consocraled lo Jupiter. 

On the subject of the Thericlean enps, mentioned below, tliere is 
much recondite Icaining in Bentley’s Dissertation upon the Epistles 
of Phaluris, III. pp. — 92. ed. 1777, where he replies tiilJy to an 
argument (among others) foiindcd4l0n tliis very passage, and ren- 
dered the more remarkable by Mr. Boyle’s barourous nominatives, 
and The sum of Dr. BJs observations is, that 

^Ipiericles, ai‘ter whom cups of a certain fashion (though of didcrent 
InateiiLls) were denoniisated Thenclean, was a Corinthian pgtter, 
temporary with Aristophanes (as Athenscus affirms, xi.) all 
extant comedies were written and acted between 01. Ixxxyiii* 
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caused to be made of gold and adorned with precious 
stones ; and tlio«c who exposed U) view the, cups 
denominated by the names of Antigouus, Scleueus, 
and Thcricles, together with the gold [)lafc which 
had been used at Perseus’ table. Immediately 
behind was to be seen the chariot of that prince, 
with his armour upon it, and upon that his diadem ; 
at a little distance were Jed captive his children, 
attended by a number of goxernors, masters, and 
preceptors, all in tears, who stretched out their 
hands by W'ay of supplication to (he sj)ectators, and 
taught the children to do the same. There w’cre 
two sons and one daughter, but all so young, that 
they were not much attected with the heaviness of 
their misfortunes. 'J'his insensibility of theirs made 
the change of their condition more ])itiablc, inso- 
much that Perseus passed on almost without notice: 
so fixed were the eyes of the Homans upon the chil- 
ilren from pity of their fate, that many of them 
shed tears, and none tasted the joy ol' the triumph 
without a mixture of pain, till they were gone by®^. 
Behind the children and their train walked Perseus 
himself, clad all in black, aiid wearing sandals of 
the fashion of his country, lie had the appearance 
of a man overwhelmed with terror, and whose reason 
almost staggered under the load of his misfortunes. 
He w'as followed by a great number of friends and 
favourites, whose countenances were oppressed with 
sorrow ; and who, by living their weeping eyes con- 
tinually upon their j)rincc, testified to the spectators 

and 01. xcvii., the earlier date above li!0 years after Plialaris* 
death ; and therefore could not po.**bibly form a part of that tyrant's 
donation to liis Messeman pliybician, Polyclitus, 'fhey were some- 
times made of the turpentine-troc (Theophr. Hist. Plant, v. 4?.), 
and sometimes of or gold.# See Cic. in®Verr. iv. 18. Sea 
also M. Larcher Acad, des liibcript. xliii.* 

97 The triumph ceased ; tears gush’d from every eye ; 

The woild's great victor pass’d unheeded by— ^ 

says Pope in his prologue to Addison’s Cato, describing the effect 
produced upon the lloniau mind by the introduction of the ^ image’ 
of Cato in Caesar’s triumph. 
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that it was his lot which tlir*)- lamented, ami that 
thc^ ^AC1C iccjarilless of their own. He had sent 
indeed to -^hnilius, to desire that he might he 
excused from being led in tiiumph, and being 
made a public bj>cctacle : but jlinnlius, dc‘pising 
his cowaidicc and attachment to life, by way of 
derision it sceina sent him woul, “ 'I’liat it had been 
“ in his power to prcAcnt it, and still was, if he wcie 
“ so disposed hinting, that he should jnefer death 
to disgrace, lint he had not the courage to strike 
the blow, and the vigour of his mind being destroyed 
bv vain ht'pes, he became a ])art of his own spoils. 
J^ext were carried four luuidied coronets of gold, 
whicli the cities had ncut to ^Isinilius along witli their 
embassies, as compliments upon his vietoiy. Then 
came the consul himself lidiug in a magnificent clia- 
liot, a man, cxclusnc of tlie pomp of power, worthy 
to l)c viewed with admiiation; hut Ins good mien 
was now set off with a purple robe intci woven with 
gold, and lie held a biancli of Jaiircl in his right hand. 
The whole army likewise carried boughs of laurel, 
and divided into bands and companies tbllow'cd the 
general’s chariot ; some singing satiiieal songs usual 
at Horae upon such occasions'*’, and some chanting 
odes of victory and the glorious exploits oi' .(dvmilius, 
who was looked up to and rev ered by all, and whom 
no good man could em'v. 

lint, pci haps there is 'some supeiior Being, whose 
office it is to cast a shade u[)on any great and emi- 
nent niospciit}, and so to mingle the lot of human 
life, that it may never be periecllv free from cala- 
mity; but that those, as Homer savs'”, may think 

9® Of these, as sunc at Capsar’s triiimpli over the Gaub, Suetonius 
Ii.i« presei ved some svniplos, in Ids Life of tliat empeioi, i>oct. ID * 
Plutarch here refers to a pasaige, in tlic Miceeh oi Achillc<4 to 
Priain (li XXIV. nbich is thus translated l>y I’opc : 

'I'tvo urns bj Jove’s high tliionc have ever aloud, 

Thti source *ot cv d one, and one of t;ood. 
from thence Uie lup of inoital ni.m lie filK, 
liltbwngs to Uif*''*, to those dihtubutea ills: 
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tlicmsclves most happy, to whom fortune gives an 
equal share oi‘ good and evil, h’or yliHiiilius Inning 
iljur sous, two (name ly, »Sci))to and Fabiu-, \i\ has 
been mentioned above) ado})ted into other families, 
and two by his second wife, as yet but }()ung, whom 
he brought up in liis own house ; one ol’ tluse died 
at fourteen yeart, of age, tive da\s belbrc In's father’s 
friumjih, and the other at twelve, three days after it. 
There was not a man among the Romans, ^^l^o did 
not sympathise with him in this afUiction. All were 
shocked at the severity of i’ortune which thus 
scnqiled not to introduce such deep distress into a 
house full of pleasure, of joy, anil offeslal sacrifices, 
and to mix the songs of victor) and triumph with 
the teais and mournful dirges of' death. 

jdhnilius however, rightly considering that man- 
kind hate need of courage and fortitude, not only 
against swords and spears but against every attack, 
of finliuic, so tempered and qualified the present 
emergoiieies, as to o\ er-bal:uice the evil by the good, 
and his private inisfortiiucs by the public prosperity; 
that nothing might appear to lessen the importance. 


To mo*?t lie Dunolo; bolh: tht' decreed 

To ta^tc the had i' cursed indeed, 

'riie happicbt ttRsh' not li i])p.j3(jss sincm‘, 

Ihit dnd the cordiol draut;ht is dash’d witli care. 

rialo has censured it * an ini]'icU to sa>,that in d <>Ivc<; evil, 
<i‘od is not the author of evil. iMtjral evil is ll.c rcMiit ol the abuse 
of free ai»cnc> : nalui<d evil its the con^eip.itiKc ol the mijjt Section 
ol nwiUer: and the Dcit)’ stands jUNtihid in criattii'* beings 
liabh* to botli, bee »u.e natural imperfection n !•* n»'ccj*.Nary to a pro* 
liiC'.sivo ixistence, moral iinpcifeition v\a> i.ccc^’ary to \irtiie, and 
x'ltiie ^vas iKCOssaiy to liappine'-s. [loinci’'' idlegory, however, 
.seems borrowed from the eastern manner ol ‘peahin^j; : Tims m the 
J’silne, ‘ In the hand of the Lord there is a c.np, and he ponreth 
4)iit of tlie '‘Uine : as for the drcg<^ therw)f‘, all the ungodl} of the 
fiaith sliall di ink them.* (Kxv, H.) * 

' Or, more probably, tlie jiiht and visible interposition of Proi- 
^idonco; to punish in some measure that geiK’iaJ havock of tho 
luiman Nji^eic'^, wlm h tlie Roman pride and avarice bad so recently 
made in (jiH*ee<*. Tor, thoiirtb God is not the autlior of evil, it is 
jio impeachment of In'* goodness to suppose, that by particola/ 
punislinniils he chasti^cs particiiltu* crimcjs. 



or tai^nish llj6 /?lory, of his victory. For, soon ifteif 
the buiial of 4he,j(irftt of his sons, he made (as we 
have stated) his triumphal entry; ahd, upon the 
death of the second soon after the triumph, be assem- 
bled the people of Home, and made a speech to them, 
not like a man who himself stood in need of conso- 
lation, but like one able to alle\mte the grief ■which 
his fcllow'-citi/cns lelt for his misfortunes : 

“ Though 1 ha\ e net er,” said he, “ feared any 
** thing human, jet among things divine I have 
“ always hatl a th cad of Fortune, as the most faith- 
*♦ less and variable of beings ; and, because in the 
“ course of this v'ar shepiospercd every measure 
•* of mine, the rather did I expect that some tern- 
** pest would follow so firvoniuble a gale. For in 
“ one day I passed the Ionian sea, froni Brundusinm 
“ to Corcyia: thence in fi\eduts I reached Delphi, 
** 'fcnd sacrificed to Apollo. AVithin five days more, 
** 1 took upon me the command of“ the army in 
** Macedon ; and as soon as I had oflered the 
•* usual sacrifices fi)r piuifyiug it, I proceeded to 
** action, and in the sjiace of fifteen days* from that 
time put a glorious pci iod to the war. Disti’ust- 
“ ing the fickle goddess on account ol‘ such a flow 
** of success, and bIKng now secure and free from 
** all danger with respect to the enemy, I was most 
** apprehensive of a chance of foitune in my pas- 
** sage home; having such a large and victonous 
^ army to conduct, together with the spoils and 
•* lo^'al prisoners. Nay, when I ai rived safe among 
** Wy cot|titxynien, and beheld the city full of joy, 
** festivity, and gratitude, still 1 suspected Fortune ; 
** knowing that she grants us no considerable favour 
^ withodti aome mixture 0 f uneasiness, or infliction 
** M pahii» Thus full of anxious thoughts for what 
' ^ight happen to the commonwealth, my fcai'S 
*• i^S^Jd not quit Hfte, tiU this calaihity visited ray, 
ahd t had my two promising sons^ 4pe 
heirs I left myself; to bury^mfi, 

the the very days sacred to triuh)^ 
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** Kow therefore I am secure as to the greatest daa<« 
** gcr; and 1 trust and am fully porstifdcd that Por> 
tunc will continue kind and constant to ul, since 
“ she has taken sufficient retribution for her favours 
** of me and mine *, for the man who led the triumph 
is as striking an instance of the wteakness of human 
pow er, as he that was led captive ; with this dif- 
“ lercncc alone, that the sons of Perseus who were 
“ vanquished are alive, and those of iEuiilius who 
“ conquered ai’e no more Such was the gcne» 
rous and high-souled speech, which ^milius made 
to the people, from a spirit of magnanimity perfectly 
honest and free from artifice. 

Though he pitied the fate of Pterseus, and was 
well inclined to serve him, yet all he could do for 
him was to get him removed from the common 
prison to a cleaner apartment and better diet. In 
that confinement, according to most writers, he 
starved himself to death. But some writers of the 
time say, the manner of his death was very strange 
and peculiar. The soldiers (they inform us) who 
were liis keepci s, being on some account provoked 
at him and determined to wreak their malice, when 
they could find no Other means of eflTecting it, kept 
him from sleep ; taking turns vto watch him, and 
•using such extreme diligence to keep him from rest. 


***» 4 speech surely, as Li\y obser\cs, in his preface to it (sdv* 
40 .) ^ nt^,e?HornA//^s, et Romano pnnctpc (bgna,* As reported by 
that historian, it abundantly dtserves perusal ; and, toward it*a 
conclusion in particular, must forcibly remind the reader of the 
eloquent pathos, with which the admirable fiurko deolores tlie 
loss of hib only son, in his * Letter to tho Duke of B^dibrd,* ^c.; 
as well as of the simpler, but perhaps not less afibcting, lamentOf 
tion of Lo;ran, the ludk^n, describeu in Morse’s Americ^ p. 1& 
Pdulh m dowoi preetet |j<r, nemo mperestj &c. The spirit of 
savagOiihowcver, as might be expected, is ntbre im harmony with 
that of the Roman chieftain, than that of the Christian parent Jii 
the two former, the advantages accruing to t^eir respective 
triat their consolation; Uio laltar < pvpstfalbe on the 

recognises tho divine justice, ahd in somo detreO 
nvkmhM to It,’ &c. But the whdic passage k pa^tie bopopa nty^ 
jsottuindation*^ 
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that ilt lost he wa« quite wearied out dhd died 
Two oi hifi swB aieo died : and the tlurd, tiauied 
AlexaiSder, isflaid to have been distinguished lor his 
art in turning and other small work j and, having 
perfectly learned to s)i)oak and write the Koman 
Jangiiage, M'as einphned by tlic magistrates as a 
cleik'% in which capacity he bhovied himself > cry 
sciviccahle and ingenious. 

Of the acts of -.Kmilius, with regard to Macedon, 
♦he most acceptable to the Romans was, his Ininging 
them so much money into the public trcasiuy, that 
the people had no occasKin to pay any taxes till tho 
times of Ilirtius and Fausa, who weic consuls in the 
first war between Antony and (\T.ai /l^milius 
had also the uncomman ami peculiar hajipincss to 
be Ingh!v Inmoiitcd and caressed by the people, at 
tlie same time that he icniaincd attached to the 
pSltrlcian ])ait\, fnd did nothing to ingialialc himself 
with the commonalty, but uniformly acted in con- 
cert with men of the dist rank, in matters of goveni- 
meiit Uhls conduct of his was subsequently ad- 
duced, as a rcjiroach to Scipio Africanus (tho 
Younger) by ^ijipius. These two, being then the 
most consideiable men in Rome, stood for tlie cen- 
sorship ; the one hiffring the senate and the nobility 
on lus side, for the A]>pian family were always in 
that interest, and the other not only gieat in himself, 
but ever gicatly in favour with the people. When 
therefore Appius saw Scipio come into the Folruin 


*•* Thi* account we have fiom Diod. Sic. xxvi. (ap. Phot. 
fHbliMb.) Pliiiip is said to have died befoic li's tathcr, but how or 
whtire caimot be cultocttd, because the books of Livy and Dioilorus 
filonlas, trhlofa treat of those times, aic lost 

Her^ was a remaikablo instance oi the pride of tho Roman 
•et^te, to htirf the Son of a van^ished kin(|; fbr their dciic; while 
NhmaedeS|^(|iW Son of Prusas king of Ritlnrnij, was educated by 
with 10 ImagiRitble pomp and aptendoar, becaube the fath^ 
iHl^biccd film undetf.)^ osMt of the republic. < 

A the ShttktlKI! of those sums, which thus exonerated the 
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attended a croad 6f mean pcr^s,' and lAan^ 
'%bo liad been slaves but who were idrfe to cabal, to 
infitience tbo multitude, and to carry ®1 bcfofe thcnl 
either by soUcitation or clamour, he cried out, “ () 
** Paulus ^iniliu^ ! groan« groan from beneatli the 
** earth, to think that ^ndlius th# crier and Licin- 
** niiis the rioter conduct thy son to tlie ccnsoiship!’* 
It is no subject of wonder, however, that the cause 
of Scipio w^is espoused by the people, since he was 
continually heaping kindnesses upon them, IJtit 
jUrailius, though he ranged Minsclf on the side of 
the nobility, was as much beloved by the populace 
as the most insinuating of their demagogues. This 
appeared iu their bestowing uj)oii him among other 
honouis that of the ccnsoi ship which is the most 
jsaci’cd of all o^iccs, and which has high authority 
annexed to it in many respects, bnt particularly in* 
the power ofiiupiinng into the morals of the citizens. 
For the censois could expel from the senate any 
member who had acted in a manner unworthy of 
his htation, and enroll any man of character in that 
botly ; and they could disgrace any one of the eques- 
trian order, who had behaved licentiously, by taking 
away his horse. They also took account of the 
value of each man’s estate, aniPi egistcred the num- 
ber ol’ the people. The number of citi/cns, which 
^hnilius took, v\ a > three bundled and ihiity-seven 
thousand tour hiiiubed and fifty-two. He dcclated 
!Marcus Jliliniliu'* Lcpidiis first senator, who had 
already four times arm cil at that dignity. He ex- 
pelled onl} three si natois, who were men of no note ; 
and both he and his collcguc Marctus Philijipus 
behaved with equal modbration, in examining thet 
conduct of the knights. 

Having settled many important alfitits whiT^ he 
bore this office, he fell into a. distemper whiph 

* V 

He «as chosen rettsor with Q. MarcM Philippus^ f^yesrs 
hif second oonsuhhip. LWy, in relating tliu lostltwiofl,. h<tS 
w# diMled the evtcnr, «f thwadthoritative oQdt ^iy. $.} It ww 
A. U. C. SU., C. H3.* ' 


e*<gr<|teiely dangerous, but in tfflie decamf 
IflIiMi tnreatenii^i^ though it was still troublesome apd 
to bMlureil. By the advicu therefore of 
his physicians uc sailed to Velia'®®, whefe he i einaint 
cd a long time near thp sea, in a very retired an^ 
quiet situation, a In the mean time, the lloniana 
deeply regretted his absence, and by hequent c\- 
claniations in the theatres testified their anvious de- 
sire to sec him again* At last a public saciidce 
comingon, which necessarily icquircd his attend- 
ance, ^milius seeiniqg now sufficiently recoveied 
returned to Rome; and offeicd that saciifice, with 
the assistance of the other priests, amidst a prodi- 
gious multitude of people, who loudly c\piesscd 
their joy fiir his return. Next daj , he saciificcd 
again to the gods for his iccovery. JIaving finished 
tthese rites, he rctuincd home and went to bed; 
when suddenly boflnc he could Iccl the change he 
fell into a delinum, in which he died tlie thiid 
day’"^, having attained every thing icgardcd as essen- 
tial to the happiness of man. 

His funeial was conducted with wOndeyful solem- 
nity; the cordial legard of the public did honour 
to his virtue, by the best and happiest obsequies, 
These did not consist in the pomp of gold, of ivory, 
or other expenses and pai adc of picpaiation ; but in 
esteem, in love, in ^cneration, expressed not only 
by bis countiymen, but by his \eiy enemies. For 
4$ many of the Spaniaids, Liguiians, and Maccdon- 
iani'®*, as happened to be then at Rome and weio 
and robust, assisted iii caiijing his bier; 


Plataarh bna wntob Lira instead of Velia, and calls it a town 
is ttfiv; m.ilhtiogaish it fi om one of the same aonie in Greece. 

68.* w 

Thesalawe soma of the Macedonian nobility, w ho were then 
Uhternis Maximus (IT. x 3 .) says, it was like a second 
to base tpisc peisoiM assitt in supnoiting his 
iMf Mtteli was od^msd w4tn rcpiesentations of the disasters ^ 
It was moae bonourable, in fact, than the tounMn 
mMJxi Btiia led to ; b«|i;avae it bom witaess to bis fauinmlto, aad- 
wadnier auiy to Iw iralaua 



Iflille thl|2|ge(J followed it, calling J^milius Ulil^ 
hepcfector and the preserver of th^ir ^untrics. PiSr 
M" not only, at the time when he e<»uercd*thcin, 
"nitd gained the chai acter of humanity ; out continued 
jitkewtse to do them services, anti to take care of 
them, as if they had been Im liieudirand iclatioin. 

The estate, which he left behind him, scaiccly 
amounted to the sum of three hundied and se\ciity 
tliousand denarii, of which he a[)poiatcd his sons 
joint-hciis: but Scipio the youiigei, who had been 
adopted info the opulent house of Aliicaiius, gave 
up his part to his brother Sueh is tlie account, 
which wc Iiavc, of tlie liic and character of Paulus 
^mUius"". 


TBIOLEON AND PAULUS .EMILIU^ 

COMIUHLD. * 


IF WC consid"!- these Iw'o gicat meu, as histoiy 
has represedted them, wc shall liiul no staking dif» 
ference between them in the coinpaiison, Botli 
waged wars with very respectable enemies, the one 
with the Macedonians, the other with the ('artha- 
ginians ; and both with cvtiaoi dinary success. One 
of them coiKpicievl AJaccdon, and ciushed the house 
of Antigonus, which liad floiuished in a succession 

Sciplo had picvioasly distinffuislied himself by several nobfe 
donations to bis mother aud othii toant .ions. He appears Indued 
to have been a most gcneious mad, and woitliy orhw dKint^iesteil 
hithei. Plutaifh, it should be obsened, i» latbcr at vanaadW mtk 
IntnscH in uhat he here states about mtiuis’ pioporfy, W re*knr|d 
to Ills ronner '•tati ment on llir sanie^nbiocl, p ^ 2 KS.* ^ 

**® A saung ol his to bis sen Scino is aofth luentio^Vngi <41 
food goiurai m vei giy<* battU, but wlicn he is led to itcitnc^M 
me last ntcossity, or by a vfery iavoura&lv ptcaaion.* It is 
Odbjr Sempion.ub Astllio, who served ai pnhtary tiibaq#^||(^ 
at i^Q sipgt ol Nwnaotia, ^ ^ 
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the othd^ expcll^u ttwinnytrom 
Sicily, and roofed that island to it’sawlcntlibef^ . 
it mdy bo nimarked in jCu oiir of JEmliwi, that niP 
enjifaged Perseus when in his full stren^» and whptt 
bp had beaten the Komatilj wheieas Tiraoleon cp|i 
(Counteied Dionjhius, when reduced to very desperatd 
circuinslances ; but, on the other hand, it may be 
observed to, the advantage of Timoleon, that he sub- 
dued many tyrants, and defeated an innnensc army 
of Carthaginians with such forces as he could collect ; 
not veteran and exuericnced #roops like those of 
J^milius, but mcrceinuies and undisciplined men, 
tfho had been accustomed to fight ftnly at their own 
pleasure. For et^ual exploits, with unequal means 
and preparations, are to be icl’erred to the gcncval 
who performs them. ^ 

In their employments, both paid a strict regard to 
j||t;ticc and int^ity. jEmilius was pj C]>ai cd from 
tub first so to’oeli.ue, by the law's and manners of 
)us country ; but Timolcon’s probity was owing en- 
tirely to himself. A proof of thi.s is, that in the lime 
r^fj^inilius good* order universally prevailed among 
the Rofnans, through a spirit of ofitdiencc to their 
Jaws and usages, and a icverence of their fellow- 
citizens: whereas not one of the (Irecian generals, 
who commanded in Sicily, kept himself uncorrupted, 
eixccpt Dion ; and many su.spccted that even he af’ 
ipeted monaichy, and dreamed of setting up a regal 
duthority like that in Lacedminon. I'linaeus inft>rms 
tJH, that the Syracusans sent away (jylippus *“ loaded 
inihtny, fbr his insatiable avaiice and rapacity 
lirbUe he had the command ; and many writers give 

v> , • 


HoUltrlh here only inrluj|M the prince* regularly descended 
te Antigynus 1., aithoat Aoticing tiie occasional revolutions ii 

■ " n-'" 

. I accoiint of tbis general’s inMccrico, which cn^cd iaj 
hligcd to dy fre0 Spaita, in order to avoid capital pubish-' 
‘the Idfe of JkjliaiKier, Vol. 111. p. ii07., and Died. dteJb 
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accounts s^the misdemeanors and breach of arlltrleSy 
•f which l^arax the Spaitnn and CalHppus the A« 
thenian were guilty, in hopes of galbing th^ sove- 
reignty of Sicily. What were these men, however, 
and upon what power did they build such hopes? 
Pbarax was a follower of Dionysius? who was already 
expelled, and Callippus was an officer in the fl>reign 
troops in Dion’s service. Hut Tunoleon was sent to 
be general of the Syracusans, at their own earnest 
request 5 he had not an army to preside, but found 
one ready formed w'hich cheerfully obeyed his orders: 
and yet he employed tins power for no other end, 
than the destination of their opiiressive masters. 

Yet again, it is worthy of our admiration in Airni- 
lius, that though he subdued so opulent a kingdom, 
he did not add a single drachma to his own sub- 
stance. He would not touch, nor even look upon 
the money himsclfi though he gftlte inanv libes^ 
gifts to others. I do not, however, blame Timoldttn 
for having accepted a handsome house and lands : 
for it is no disgrace to Inu e accepted something out 
of so much, thoqgh to have accepttid nothing would 
have been better. That i» the most consumfnate 


virtue, which shows itself to be Jtjjove pecuniary con- 
siderations, even when it has the best claim to them* 
As some bodies are able to bear heat, and others 
cold, but those are the strongest which are equally 
£t to endure cither ; so the vigour and firmness of 
those minds arc the greatest, which are neither elated 


by prosperity nor broken by adversity. And, in this 
respect, JEmilius appears to have been superior;, fiw 
in the grievous and se\ ere misibrtunC of the loss of 
his sons he maintained the same steadiness and dig- 
nity of carriage, as in the imdst of the highest tMMi- 
cess. But Timoleon, when lie had acted with regkrd 
to his brother as a patriot ought to do”'*, did not 1<* 
bis rftasou support him against his grief; 

The afiprobation lieie given to firotrieidc exposes ouT jiiidliev 
tnrepttSte^ aod very severe, )N)iHi);es fhnu the piety pfbis ehristW* 
anaotaUtrs.* ' 1 
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coming a prey to sorrow and remorse, fiw the space 
df twenty years, he could not so much as look upon 
the place wh^e the public business was transacted, 
mucn less t<ake a part in it. A man should, indeed, 
be afraid and ashamed of what is really shameful ; 
but to shrink under cveiy reflection upon his charac- 
ter, though it implies an ingenuousness and delicacy 
of temper, has nothing in it of true greatness of 
mind. 
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SUMMARY, 

Pfrjlfxiwis on ihf^ contempt of death. Whether^ O) notj a general 
should rasklj/ expose himself to danger, Npblc extraction of Pclo- 
pidas, Ihs maniagc. Character oj Pelopidas s and Jlpamin^daSm 
Their intimaci^. The higher orders^ supported bij the Hpartans, 
establish an oligatchp at Thebes, Distress <^' the Thebans, 
Their exiles 'weH i eceived at Athens. Plan concerted bp Pelopidas 
J'or the d^iverance of Thebes. He secretlp, uoith some other con* 
spirators^ entei s the city. They apprehend that they are discovered g 
andaie much alarmed upon the occofion: but arc re^assured by 
Charon : have a second alarm : first despatch Archias ; arid aftcr^ 
mird Lcoulidas and llypales : are assisted by llpamhondas and 
Gorgias. Ptlopidas is elected Ba^otarch, This conspiracy com^ 
fyared with that rfi Tlirasy Indus, The S/Hirtaa^ invade Bceatia, 
Pelopidas'* strata n cm. The Thebans gam several advantages^ 
Their unsuccessful ati erupt upon Orchomenus, Battle of Tegyra^ 
in which the Spartans are defeated. Origin of the Sacred Band* 
flow employed by Pelopidas, Cleombrotus^ king of Sparta^ 
marches against the Thebans, Pdopidas* perplexing dream. 
Batik of Levetray gained by Epaminondas and Pdopidax* Thely 
invade jMconia, Charge brought againd them, Pelopidas pro* 
cures the conde^nnation tf the orator Menechdas : is sent against 
Alexander^ tyrant rf Pkerue : passes into Maeedon •• proceeds to 
Thessaly as embassador y and is detained prisoner 
Ilis indignant behaviour upon the occasion. He is udeased hy 
*Epamimidas : and sent embassador into Persia, IBs suqfcst* 
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Ilis limntrrestedness puts the other geneiah to the Ihish. lie 
ti^rchts a second time agahisi Alexander: and falls in battle* 
Affliction 0/ the ar^ntjm Mngnijivente of hts vitenhtnl. liejlexions 
upon •what comtitute^ the real grandeur of generals, llic tf/rint 
of Pherce is compelled to submit to the Thebans : perishes bn a 
conspiracy. 


Cato t?je Elder, hearing some one commend a 
man who was rashly and indiscreetly daring in war, 
made this just observation, that “ tliere was a gieat 
** diflerence between a due regaid to valour, and a 

contempt of life.” To this pin pose there is a 
Story of one ot the soldiers of Antigonus, who was 
astonishingly braye, but of an unhealthy complexion 
and bad habit o'll' body. The king inquiring the 
caus'e of his paleness, he acknowledged that he had 
a, private infiimity. He theiefoie gave his physi« 
cians a strict charge that, if any leinredy ^ could be 
found, they should apply it with the utmost care. 
Thus the man was cured ; after which he no longer 
courted danger, nor risked his person as before. 
Antigonus questioned him about it, and could not 
forbear to express his wonder at the change, 'fhe 
soldier did not conceal the real cause ; " You, sire,’* 
said he, “ have rendered me less bold by delivering 
“ me fiom that misery, which made my life of no 
“ account to me PVoni the same mode of 
arguing it was, that a certain Sybarite said of the 
Spartans j ** It was no matter of wonder, that they 
** ventured their lives freely in battle, since death 
“ was a deliverance to them from such a train of 

' Lttcufius’ soldier, in Horace, acted and ansnrered his general 
predseljr on the same principle : 

IbU eo ftu m, fui sonam perdidit. 

. Hor. Ep. II. ii. 40.* 
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labours, and from such wretched diet.” - It was 
natural for the Sybarites*, a people dissolved, in lux- 
ury and pleasure, to think that they, who despised 
death, did it not from a love of virtue and honour, 
but because they were weary of lite. But, in fact, 
the Lacedajuionians thought it a pleasure either to 
live or to die, as virtue and right reason directed j 
and so this epilapii testifies : 


Kor life nor dcatli llicy deem’d the happier state, 
But life that’s di<jnified, or death lhat^s ^reat. 


For neither is the avoiding of death to be censured, 
if a man be not dislionourably fond of life ; nor is the 
meeting it with courage to be commended, if he be 
disgusted with life. Ilcncc it is, that Iloiucr leads 
out the boldest and bravest of his warriors to battle 
alwaj's well-armed ; and the (Ireciap lawgi\ers punish 
him, who throws away hia shield. Hot him who loses 
his sword or his spear : thus instructing us that the 
first care of every man, especially of e^ cry governor 
of a city commander of an army, should be to de- 
fend himself’, and after that to think of annoying the 
(‘nciny. For if (according lo the comp.irison made 
by Iphierates ') the lighi-finned resemble the hands, 
the cavalry the feet, the riain-ljody of infantry the 
breast, and the general tlic head ; thoi that general 
who sufters hiuiaclf to be hurried awav bv hL im- 

* The S\ barites wore n colony of ( ircok's, who ootllrd in ancient 
times on the frulfof Taientum. The lelicity of their .situ.ilion, co- 
opemling wilh tiieir wealth uod po»ver, Jr* \v tiieininto a pfoverhial 
decree of luxur} . Bat il is not eas\ to t redit the extravagant thingi*, 
which Athcnbciis. (\ii. **',) rtLiles ol’ihcin. 

One of the most riclicurou'*, however, it may t>e amusinit to intro- 
duce. A Sybarite, happening to see a man digfijinji, crieJ out that 
* j't had given liim ii rupture:* mid anothet, to w’hoin ht* was re« 
lating his calamity, said, ‘ the very hearing of it gave him a pain 
in his side I* One of thorn is poinewhere s.nJ to have been iitJ3on- 
venienced by the folding of a rose-leaf upon his couch 1 * 

Th(*ir cliKl‘(‘iiy wliieli at first called Syb.ins, from 4Stf of ^ 
that name, was afterward named iThurium or Tlitirii. 

5 An illuhtrious Athenian g^iitral, wlio rai»od him-df by hj$ merit 
from qbaciirity,* \ 
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potuosify, so a'j to expose In'mself to needless Imzards, 
not only endangers Im own lifoj hut those likewise 
of his whole army whose safety depends upon liis. 
Callicratidas therefore, though otherwise an eminent 
man, did not judiciously answer tlie soothsayer, who 
desired him not to expose himself to danger, be- 
cause the entrails of the victim threatened his life ; 

Sparta,” said he, “ is not bound up in one man.” 
For in battle he was indeed but one, when uciing 
under the orders of another, whether at sea or land : 
but, when he had the command, he virtually com- 
prchendetl the whole force ip himself; so lhat he 
was no longer a single })erson, as such meinbci s must 
perish with him. Much better was the sajiugof old 
Antigonus, when he was about to engage in a sca- 
fi^ht near the isle of Andros. Somebody obser\ cd to 
hife, that the enemy’s fleet was consideiably larger 
than his; “ For how many ships then wilt thou reckon 
** me ?” He represented the importance of the com- 
mander as great, which in iiict it is, when he is a man 
of experience and valour; and the first duty of such 
a one is to preserve him, who preserves the whole. 

Hence we must allow that Timotheus expressed 
himself happily, when Chares showed the Athenians 
tho wounds which he had icccivcd as their general, 
and his shield pierced wiih a spear : “ I for my part,” 
said he, “ was niuch ashamed, when at the siege of 
♦* Samos a javelin fell near me ; as if I had behaved 
** too inueh like a young man, and not in a manner 
“ becoming the cominaiidcr of so large an arma- 
** inent.” For where the scale of the whole action 
tutlis upon the general’s hazarding Ins own person, 
there be is to staiul the combat and to brave the 
nwst iniinincnt (jangcr, wiihout regarding those who 
that a good general should die of old age, or at 
liMMt an old man : but when the advantage to be 
|tN|||ied from his personal bravery is only small, and 
idl 18 lost in case of a miscarriage, no one then cx- 
peeta the exploits of the soldier to be achieved by tho 
risk of the gettond. 
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Thus much I thought proper to premise be^cM'O 
the Lives of Pelopidas and MarccUus, who were both 
great men, and both peiishcd by their.rashnes^ Both 
were excellent soldiers, both did honour to theh 
country by their exquisite generalship, and both had 
the most formidable adversaries to deal with ; for the 
one defeated Annibal, till that time invincible, and 
the other conquered the Lacedaemonians, who were 
masters both by sea and land ; and yet at last they 
both threw away their lives, and spilled their blood 
without any sort of discretion, when the times most 
required such men and such generals. From this 
resemblance between them, we have composed tlieir 
Lives as parallels to each other. 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was of an illus- 
trious family in Thebes, as was also Kpaminondasu 
Brought up in affluence, and coming in his youth to 
a large estate, he applied himself to relieve such 
necessitous persons as deserved his bounty, to ahow 
that he was really the master of his riches, and not 
their slave. For most men, as Aristotle says, either 
through ^covetousness make no use of their wealth, 
or else abuse it through prodigality ; aud theao live 
in pcrjjetual slavery to i>leasure, as those do to cease- 
less toil. The Thebans, with grateful hearts, ei«cqr-» 
ed the liberality and munihcence of Pelopidas : Epa-r 
ininondas alone could not be persuaded to share in 
it. Pelopidas however partook in the poverty of bis 
friend, glorying in a plainness of dress and slender- 
ness of diet, indefatigable in labour, and plain and 
open in his military conduct. In short, he was like 
Capancus in Euripides, 

W'liose opulence was great, and yet liif boart 

Not tl>crefore proud. * 

He looked upon it, indeed, as a disgrace tq expend 
more upon his own person, than the pmr^ TtuBban. 
As for Epaminondas, poverty whs his inl^taPcC!, 
and consequently familiar to him i but he made » 
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still more light and easy by philosophy, and by the 
uniform simpiioiiy of his liie. 

B3lo{)idas married into a noble family, and had 
several children ; but setting no higher value upon 
money than before, and devoting all his time to the 
concerns of the commonwealth, he impaired his sub- 
stance. And when his friends admonished him that 
“ money, which he neglected, was a very necessary 
“ thing “ It is necessary indeed,” said he, “ for 
“ Nicodenuis there,” pointing to a man that was 
lame and blind 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inclined to 
every virtue, but Pelopidas clitHighted more in the 
exercises of the body, and Epaminondas in the im- 
provement of the mind ; and the one diverted himself 
in the wrestling-ling or in hunting, while the other 
spent his hours of leisure in hearing or reading somc- 
iIuQg; in jihilosophy. Among the many things re- 
flecuhg glory upon both, there was nothing which 
men of sense so much admired, as the stiict and 
inviolable liicndship that subsisted between them 
Irom first to last, in all their high stations, military 
and civil. Eor if we consider the administration of 
Aristides and Tliemistocles, of Cimoii and Pericles, 
of Nicias and Alcibiadcs, how much the common 
interest was injured by their dissensions, their envy 
and jealousy of each other ; and then cast our eyes 
upon the mutual kindness and esteem, which Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas iiuiolably preserved ; we 
may faiily ami ju ily call these collegucs in civil 
govemincut and iniluary command, no( those, wdiose 
study it w'as to get the better of each other rather 
than <j(f the enemy. The true cause of the difference 
was the virtue of these 'J'liebans, which led them not 
to seek in any of their measuies their own honour 

* This raay be very bcroical : but it is burely not justifiable in the 
tJi waste the property joouiniitted to their stewardship. How 
more correct is Ujcuio’s estimate of the great man's duty ; 
M||I nfc Jartima tm majus quam ut posits, nee natura tua 

vivelit^^coneerwre quamplurims^* 
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and wealth, pursuits always attended witli envy and 
strife : but, being both inspired from th§ first witii a 
divine ardour to raise their country to the siiniintt of 
glory, for this purpose they availed themselves of the 
achievements ol eacli other, us if they had been their 
own. 

!Many however are of opinion that their extraor- 
dinary friendship took it’s rise from the campaign 
w'hich they made at Mantinea’, among ihe succours 
sent by the Thebans to the Laccda'inonians, who as 
yet were their friends and, allies. For being placed 
together in the heavy-a|p)cd infantry, anti engaged 
with the Arcadians, that wing of the Lacedicmouiaus 
in which they were stationed gave way and was 
broken: u])on which Pelopidas and Kpaniinondas 
locked their shield 5 together, and repulsed all tJiat 
uftacked them ; till at last Pelopidas, having received 
seven deep wounds, fell upon a licap of fi lends and 
enemies who lay dear! together. Epaminondas, 
though he thought there was no liio in him, yet stood 
forward to defend his body and his arms, and being 
'determined to die ratlier than leave his companioa 
in the power of his enemies, eiigagt'd with numbers 
at once. He was now in e\treme danger, being 
wounded in the breast with a spear and in the arm 
with a sword, when Agesipolis king of the Laecdaj- 
monians brought succours Iron) tlic other wing, and 
beyond all expectation rescue.! them both. 

After this, the ojjartans in ai^pcaiance continued 
to treat the Thebans as fiends and allies'’, but in 


. ' We niu'.t t ik(> cure not to cnifouiul this with the ftltnoufs battle 
at Manlin. i, in which lip nunioi 'as n lu- s! lin. For tliut battle wlW 
iought aeuinst thi' La('ccl.etiioninn», and this for them, 'J be setioA 
here ^oken of nus probably about Oi. xeviii. ti. (See Piod. Sic. 
XV. 5.) 

< During the whole Peloponnesian war, Sparta found a very 
fititbful ally in the Thebans ; and, under the co.iiiteiiance of Spiwts, 
tlie Tlifbans recovered the goveininent of Btcolia, of which 
bed been deprived on account of their defection to the Persians. 
At length however they grew so pon'eri'ul end headstreiw, that . 
when the Pence of Antaiudas came to be subscribed ta, they re- 

■ 9 
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mility they were suspicious of their spit it and their 
power j more particularly they hated the party of 
Isinenias and Androclides, in which Pclopidas had 
ranged himself, as attached to liberty and a popular 
government. Archias, Leontidas, and Philip there- 
fore, men inclined to an oligarchy and rich withal 
and ambitioAis, persuaded rheebidas the Lacedm- 
tnonian, who was marching by Thebes with a body 
of tioops’’, to seize tlie castle called Cadmea, to 
drive the opposite part^ «ut of the city, and to place 
the administration in the hands of the nobility, sub- 

{ ‘ect to the inspection of the I/acedffiinanians. Phoc- 
lidas listened to the propolnl, and coming upon the 
Thebans unexpectedly during the feast of the Thes- 
mophoria ®, made himself master of' the citadel, and 
having seized Ismenias carried him to Lacedaemon, 
where he was shortly afterward put to death. Pclo- 
pidas, l^hcrenicus, and Androclides, with many 
others that ded, were sentenced to banishment. But 
Epaminondas remained upon the spot, being despised 
for his philosophy as a man w ho^ would not inter- 
meddle with anairs, and for his poverty as a man of 
no power. 

Though the I.aceda?monians took the command 
of the army fiom Phoebidas, and fined him a hun- 
dred thousand drachmas, they nevertheless kept a 

fused tlu'ir concurrency and were vith no small difficulty oveN 
awed and foi ced into ilT by the confedcratf s. We Itai n indeed 
from Poh l)iu<<, tliat though the liaccddcmoiuans at that peace dc« 
dared all the Grecian cities free, they did not withdiaiv their gar- 
ciaoDS from any one of them. 

7 Phoabidas was marching against Olynthus, at that time be- 
sieged by the La^ddcmonians under his brother Eudamidas, vt^hen 
li^ntidis or Leontiades f Xenoph. TIellen. v., whom see) one of the 
two poieanarchs, betrayea to him the town and citadel of Thebes. 
Ismenias as the other polemarcli. 

« The women were celebrating this feast in the Cadmea. (L.) 

It was the chief of those instituted in honour of Ceres, and com- 
l^morated at oncp thbse two greatest of human blessings, the 
establishment of laniili^ and tbe introduction of agriculture. About 
i|t*s institution, antliors widely differ ; but for it’s ceremonies see 
MtotsIttSy Oraq, l^er* dr M. du Theili Acad, des Insqnpt. xxxix«* 
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^^arrison in the Cadmea, All the rest of Greece w*!,* 
surprised at this absurdity of theirs, hi punishing the 
actor and yet authorising the action As for the 
Thebans, who had lost their ancient form of govern- 
ment, and were brought into subjection by Arcbiaif 
and Lcontidas, there was no room for them to hope 
to be delivered from the new tyranny ; which was 
so effectually supported by the power of the Spartans, 
that it could not be pulled down without subverting 
their dominion both by sea and land. 

Leontidas nevertheless, having received intelli- 
gence that the exiles were at Athens, and that they 
were treated there with great regard by the jieople 
and not less respected by the nobility, formed secrol 
designs against their livci'. For this purpose he em- 
ployed certain unknown assassins, who took off An- 
droeJides ; but all the rest escaped. Letters w’cret 
also sent to the Atlienians from >Sparta, insisting that 
they should not harbour or encourage the exiles, but 
drive them out -as persons declared by the confe- 
derates to be common enemies : but the Atlienians, 
agreeably to their usual and natural humanity, as 
well as in gratitude to the city of Thebes, would not 
suftbr the smallest injury to be done to them. For 
the Thebans bad strenuously assisted in restoring tlie 
democracy at Athens, having made a decree that if 
any Athenian should march armed through lia'otia 
against the tyrants, he should not meet with the* 
slightest hindrance or molestation in that country. 

Felopidas, though he was one of the youngest '®, 

® Polybius, in bis fourth book, spcal^ing of an equally atrocious 

t iecc of conduct in the Ltolians, has painted this foul action of the 
laceda'monians in it's true colours. * To shut it’s eyes, in otder 
to hinder others from seeing it,* in the ostrich indeed is merely 
foolish ; but in man it is at least as profiigiife as it is foolish, an^ 
generally as fatal. See also Diod. Sic. xv, What mockOry 

Was it then in Agesilaus, ^ho hypocritically asked, * In w|iot 
Icing of Persia was greater than himself, if he Here not more 
to stand up as Phceoidus* apologist > 

Xenophon, m the account whidi he gives of tins franttK!:tton, 
does hot so much as montion Pelopidas. Ilis silence in this respect 
' 12 
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appKed to each exile in particular, as well as ha* 
ithijued them in a bod^ ; urging, “ That it was both 
** dishonourable and impious to leave their native 
** city enslaved and garrisoned by an enemy, and 
meanly contented with their own lives and* safety 
** to wait for the decrees of the Athenians and to 
** pay their court to the jmpular Orators : and that 
** they ought to run every iiazard in so glorious a 
** cause imitating the courage and patriotism of 
** Thrasybulus ; lor, as he advanced from Thebes 
** to crush the tyrants in Athens, so should they 
** march from Athens to deliver Tlicbes.” 

Thus ])crsuad(‘d to aflopt his proposal, they sent 
privately to their fricntls who were left behind in 
Thebes to acipiaint lliem willi their resolution, which 
was highly apj)r{)\ed j and C’haron, a person of the 
first rank, oilhred his house lor their rccepfioii. 
IHlilidas fiiuud means to be appointed secretary to 
Archias and Philip, who were then polcmarehs ; and, 
as for Epuminuudas ", he liad taken pains all along 
to inspire the }oulh wiih sentiment? of bravery. For 
he desired them in the public exercises, to try the 
Xfacedmmouiatis at wrestling; and when he saw 
them elated with success, he used to tell them by 
way of rcprooli “ That they should rather be 
** ashamed of tlieir meanness of spirit in remaining 
subject to those, to whom in suength they were 
80 much superior.’* 

A day being fived for carrying their design into 
CKCculion, it was agrceil among the exiles that Phe- 
rcnicus with the rest shonlil stay at Thriasium'S 

WU probably OH to Iii<. purtuilitj for bis hero Aj;c8ilaus, whose 
||lery beiuight tliiiik wo'ild be celipscd by that of Polopidas and bis 
lipamitioiulas : foi of the Litter, al.-.o, he »neaks very 
Sparingly. ‘ 

Thia flail the pirt, nhicli PluLireh assigns to Epaniinondit^ io 
ftlpfc enterprise. Ilis excuse ibr not engaging farther in it was, that 
would not dip his hands in the blood of his fellow-citizens.* 
m is more fully stated in our author’s Treatise updh the Genioft . 
srf<kfcrates.’* 

tpwn near mount Cithscroiu** 
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wiiiic a few of the youngest should first attempt to 
get entrance into the city ; and that, if these hap# 
pened to be surprised by the enemy, the others 
should take care to provide for their children and 
their jiarents. Telopidas was the first who offered 
to be of this party ; and after him Melon, Demo- 
clidesj and Tneapompus, all men of noble blood, 
united to each other by the most faithful friendship, 
and who never had had any contest but which should 
be tbremost in the race of glory and valour. These 
adxenturcrs to the number of twelve, having em- 
braced those who stayed behind, and sent a messen- 
ger betbre them to Charon, set out in their under- 
garments with dogs and huniing-])oles: that none 
who met them might have any suspicion of what 
they were about, and that they might seem to be 
only hunters beating about tor game. 

When their messengor came to Charon, and ac- 
quainted him that they were on the way to 'fhebes, 
the near a}}proaeh of danger made not the least 
change in his resolution : he behaved like a man of 
honour, and prepared to receive them, llippostheni- 
das, who was also in the secret, was not by any 
means a bad man, but rather a Jriend to his country 
and to the exiles ; yet he • wanted that firmness, 
which the present emergency anfl the hazardous 
point of execution recpiirwl. He grew giddy, as it 
were, at the thought (»f the great danger, into which 
they were about to plunge ; and at last opened his 
eyes enough to see, that they weic attempting to 
shake the Lacedaiinoniau government, and to free 
themselves from that power, without any other de- 
pendence than that of a few indigent persons and 
exiles He therefore went to his own house with- 

• 

It was not mere giddiness, winch turned him round* It 0C» 
cutro^ to him that the gurribon of fifteen hund'ed men would 
match them, even if they sliould succeed in despatching the tyrants; 
that two veiy excellent officers were to been guard that very nighty , 
and that the Thespian solditMrfe had been that day ordered under 
arms.* 
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0atmthig a -word, and despatched one ofliis fiiends 
•<0 Mellon and Felopidus to desire them to deter their 
outerpiisc for the present, to return to Athens, and 
'to wait till a more favourable opportunity slioiild ofter. 

Cblidon, for that was the name of the man sent 
ftpon this business, went liome in all haste, took his 
horse out of the stable, and called for the bridle. 
His wife being at a loss, and not able to find it, said 
«he had lent it to a neighbour. Upon this words 
iKTOse, and mutual reproaches followed ; the woman 
venting bitter imprecations, and wishing that the 
journey might be fatal both to him and to those that 
•aent him. So that Chlidon having spent great part 
of the day in this squabble, and looking upon what 
had happened as ominous, laid aside all thoughts of 
the j )U' nc’ , and wont elsewhere. So nearly was 
this noble and gloiious undertaking disconcerted at 
•the very outset. 

Pelopidas and his company, now in the dress of 
pea‘ants, divideil and entered the town at different 
iquartcrs, while it was yet day. And as the cold 
Aveafher was sorting in, there hap^iened to be a sharp 
wind and a shower of snow, which concealed them 
the better, most people retiring into their houses to 
a,void the iiu leniency of the weather. But those 
who were conceVned in the affair received them as 
they came, and conducted them immediately to 
Charon’s house ; the exiles and others making up 
the number of forty, eight. 

As for the aflTairs of the tyrants, they stood thus; 
Philidas, their secretary, knew' (as we Imc stated) 
the whole design of the exiles, and omitted nothing 
which miglit contriliute to it’s success. He had in- 
vitwl Archias and Philip some time before to an en- 
tertainment at his house on that day, and promised 
to ititroducc to them some women, in order that 
those who were to attack them might find them dis- 
solved in wine and pleasure They had not yet 


** Pt'ihapsat fint h« rcallr intended to introduce soue women 
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drnnk veiy deeply, when, a report reached tbettly 
which though not &l3e seemed uncertain 'and oi^ 
scure, that the exiles were concealed somewhere in 
the city. And, though Philidas endeavoured to 
turn the discourse, Archias sent an officer to Charon 
to command his immediate attendance. By this time 
it was grown dark, and Pelopidas and his companions 
were preparing tor action, having already put on 
their brcast>platcs and girded their swords, when 
suddenly there was a knocking at the door : upon 
which some one ran to it, and asked what the per- 
son’s business was ; and having learned from the 
officer, that he was sent by the polemarchs to fetch 
Charon, brought back the news in great confusion. 
They were unanimous in their opinion, that the affair 
was discovered, and that they were all lost, before 
they had pei'formed any thing which became their 
valour. Nevertheless, they thought it proper that 
Charon should obey the order, and go boldly to the 
tyrants. Charon was a man of the utmost intrepi- 
dity and courage in dangers, which threatened only 
himself; butjie was at that time much affected on ac- 
count of his friends, and afraid that he should incur 
some suspicion of treachery, if so many brave citi- 
zens should perish. As he was on the point there- 
fore of setting off, he took his Son who was yet a 
child, but of a beauty and strength beyond his co- 
evals, out of the women’s aj)artincnt, and put him 
into the hands of Pclu})idas ; desiring, “ 'Inat if be 
“ found him a traitor, he would treat that child as 
“ an enemy, and not spare his life.” Many of them 
shed tears, when they saw the concern and mag- 
ainnimity of Charon ; and all expressed their uneasi- 
ness at his thinking any of them so dastardly, and so 
much disconcerted with the present ganger, as to be 
capable of suspecting or blaming him in the least. 
They entreated him therefore not to leave his son 

(or, a& it is in the original, vvutut rm ‘ married woman*}, 

and the dressing up of the exiles in female habits was an after- 
thought. 
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vitb thetti, but to send bitp out of the reach of what 
might possibly happen, to some place where, safe 
from the tvmhts, he might be brought up to be an 
avenger of his countiy and his friends. But Charon 
refused to remove him ; ** For what life,” said he, 
“ or what deliverance could I wish him, that would 
•* be more glorious than his falling honourably with 
** his father and so many of his friends ?” He then 
addressed himself in prayer to the gods, and having 
embraced and encouraged them all, went out } en- 
deavouring by the way to compose himself, to form 
his countenance, and to assume a tone of voice very 
different from the real state of his mind. 

When he was come to the door of the house, 
Archias and Philidas went out to him and said, 
** What persons arc those, Charon, who (as we are 
** told) have lately come into the town, and are 
** concealed and countenanced by some of the citi- 
** zens ?” Charon w’as a little fluttered at first, but 
toon recovering himself asked, “ Who the persons 
** they spoke of were, and by whom harboured ?’* 
And, finding that Archias had no' clear account of 
the matter, he concluded thence that his information 
was not derived from any person privy to the design, 
and therefore said ; “ Pray do not disturb your- 
** selves with vain rumours : I will make, however, 

the best inquiry I can; for perhaps nothing of 

this kind ought to be disregarded.” Pliilidas, who 
was by, commended bis prudence, and conducting 
Archias iu again plied him strongly with liquor, and 
prolonged the carousal by keeping up their expecta- 
tion of the women. 

When Charon returned home, be found his friends 
prepared, not to conquer or to preserve their lives, 
Dtit to sell thcgi dearly and to fall gloriously. To 
Pelopidas he told the trutli, but he concealed it from 
frie rest, pretending that Archias had discoursed 
with him about other matters 

4 'Iliere i^pesr* no neceuity for this artifiee; and Plutarch in* 
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• TTlie first storm was scarcely blown over themt 
when fortune raised a second. For there 'arrived an 
express from Athens with a letter from Ar^ias# 
liigh'priest there, to Archias his name-sake and par- 
ticular friend, not filled with vain and grounwoss 
Surmises, but containing (as was subsequently dis- 
covered) a clear*narrative of the whole afikir. The 
messenger being admitted to Archias now almost 
intoxicated, as he delivered the letter, said ; ** 'ITie 
** person, who sent this, desired that it might be 
** read immediately, for it contains business of great 
** importance.” But Archias, receiving it, said 
smiling, ‘‘ Business to-morrow.” He then pilt it 
under the bolster of his couch, and resumed the con- 
versation with Philidas. This saying ( * Business 
to-morrow’) passM into a proverb, and so continues 
among the Greeks to this day. 

A good opportunity now ofiering for the execu- 
tion of their purpose, they divided themselves into 
two bodies, and sallied out. Pelopidas and Damo- 
clidas went against Leontidas and Hypates who 
were neighbours, and Charon and Melon against 
Archias and Philip. Charon and his company put 
women’s clothes over their armour, and wore thick 
wreaths of pine and poplar upon their heads to 
shadow their fiices. As soon as they came to the 
door of the room where the guests were, the com- 
pany shouted and clapped their hands, believing 
them to be the women, whom they had so long ex- 
pected. When the pretended women had looked 
round Ibe room, and distinctly noted all the guests, 
they drew their swords ; and, assailing Archias and 
Philip across the table, showed who they were, A 

deed tiinmeir, ia fiis Treatise upon tbe Geeidi of SocMtai, sape 
that Charen came back to the little band of patriots with a pleasant 
eeuntenance, and gave them all w sfccount of irhat had passed 
without the least disguise. 

These had not been invited to tfao, eatertainnient, becaosa 
Aivhias, to meet a woman of great disdnotion, did net 

dhooee dudXeehtidas should be there. 

VOX., su 2 A 
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imall part of the comnany* were persuaded Fhb 
lid^s ilOt to iotcrmedalc ; the rest engaged in the 
twmbat, and stood up tor the polemarchs, but being 
diwirdered witli wine, were easily despatched. 

I^lopidas and his party had a more difficult affair 
of it i for they had to do with Leontidas, a sober and 
vsiHant man. They found the dc^made fast, as he 
was gone to bed, and knocked long time before 
any Dody heard. At last, a serv’ant perceived it, 
aim came down and removctl the bar ; which he hacl 
no SQcmer done, than they pushed open the door, 
Mul rushing in threw the man down, and ran to the 
bed'chamber. i.eontidas, conjecturing by the noise 
and trampling what the matter was, leaped from his 
bed and seized his sword ; but he forgot to put out 
the lamps, which had he done, it would have IcA 
tliem to full foul oil each other in the dark. Bcin^ 
therefbre fully c:s.pobed to view, he met them at the 
deor, and with one stroke laid Cephisodorus, the 
first man who attempted to enter, dead at his feel. 
He next encountered Pciopidas, and the narrow* 
ness of the door, together with the dead body of 
Cephisodorus lying in the way, made the dispute 
long and doubtiul. At last Pciopidas prevailed, and 
having slain Leontidas, marched immediately with 
hia little band against ilypates. Tliey got into his 
Imhisc in the same manner, as they hud done into 
the other : but he quickly perceived them, and made 
his escape into a neighbour’s house, whither they 
followed and despatched him. 

Their business being tiius completely finished, 
joined. Melon, and scut for the exiles whom 
they hlid left in Attica. They proclaimed liberty 
to ail the Thebans and armed such as came over 
to their tmrty* taking down the spoils that were 
suspended upon the porticos, and the arms out 


o pslopliku also sSnt Fhilklas to ail the ^Is ia the oitj^ to m* 
lotea thote bnwt Tbebini, wkem the DTHttwad Splwtaaa bad ke« 
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the shops of the arniour6r8 and sword*cutlers« Epi> 
minondas and Gorgidas came to their' assistiitkoe, 
with a considerable body of young meh, and a stilect 
number of the old, whom they had collected and 
armed. 

The whole <aty was now in the utmost terror and 
confusion ; the* houses were filled with liglitsf and 
the streets with men running to and fro. The nao* 
pie, however, did not yet assemble ; but being Mtd- 
nished at what bad happened, and knowing nothing 
with certainty, waited with impatience for the day. 
It seems therefore to have been a great error in the 
Spartan officers, that they did not immediately sally 
out, and fall upon them ; fur their garrison consist* 
ed of fifteen hundred men, and they were joined 
besides by many people from the city. But terrified 
by the shouts, the lights, the hurry, and the univar^ 
sal coiiftisioii, they contented themselves with kes^T' 
ing possession of the citadel. 

As soon as it was day, the exiles from Attica catne 
in armed : the people complied with the summons 
to assemble*; and Kpainiuondas and Gorgidas pr 9 > 
sented to them Pelopidas and bis party, surrounded 
by the priests, who carried garlands in their handa, 
and called upon tlie citizens to exert themselves ftw 
their gods and their country. Roused by this ap* 
pcaraiicc, the whole assembly stood up, and receivra 
them with loud acclamations as their bene&ctosa 
and deliverers. 

Pelopidas then elected governor of BOBotia,’ toge- 
ther with Melon and Charon, immediately blocked 
up and attacked the citadel ; anxious to drive out 
the Lacedsemonians and to recover the Cadinea^% 

As it is not probri>lo that the regaisifli hf SO sWOSt 8 {Alee 
abould be the woric of a day, or have been efleeied witb sosoieH % 
force as Pelopidas then had, we muse have recourse to Oio3. Sim 
/xvL 25.) sod Xeno(dion (Hcilen. v.), who inform us that foe 
Athraisns, early the nekt momhig after foe seiziiig on foe city, 
lent the llheb8a,geiMiii fotethoUMki^ footsmd two ttuNMnd lutae 
VDider foe commM'of Xeamhen ; md that sevend dfoer hemea 
ff troops came in foon foe cities of Bceotisj to tlwiNMIMt ef foe e i f 

9 A a 
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^ore succours couW arrive from Sparta. And* 
' iodeod* he was but a little beftre^band with tliem ; 

they had* l)iit just surrendered the place, and 
'Were returning home according to capitulation, when 
th^ met Cleoinbrotus at Mcgara marching toward 
Tliebcs with a large army. The Spartans called to 
aecount tlie three harinostac or Officers, who had 
commanded in the C'admea, and signed the capitu- 
lation. llcrmippidas and Arcissus were executed 
for and upon ti>c third, named Dysaoridas, so 
severe a fine was imposed that he was forced to quit 
Peloponnesus 

This action of Pelopidas®® was by the Greeks 
called^ * sister to that of Thrasybulus,' on account 
of their near resemblance, not only iii respect of the 
great virtues of the men and the difficulties which 
wey had to encounter, but the success with which 
they were crowned by fortune. For it is not easy 
to find another instance so remarkable, of the few 
overcoming the many and the weak the strong, 
merely by dint of courage and conduct, and by these 
m^ns procuring such signal advantages to their 
oountr^r. But the change of aflairs, which fidlowed 
this action, rendeied it still more glorious. For the 
war which humbled the pride of the Spartans, and 
A'^rived them of their empire both by sea and land, 
originated from that night ; when Pelopidas without 
taking town or castle, but being only one out of 


jcfen tbousand more: ttiat Pelopidas besieged the place in form 
With theni, end that it held out several daySi and at length sur- 
rendOred tor want of provisions. 

•* It wM a maxim with the Spartans, to die swonl in hand la the 
defence or a place committed to their care* 

*• M. Dadur gives a long paTnIlel between the conduct of this 
aothm and that of the prince of Monaco, in driving a Spanish gar- 
fim mn^bm town; f U) « Uh a view chiedy (as he says) of shnwr 
tag, that niMgrcb is able to suggest hints for enterprise* aod per« 
dwmaMses eqijiai to those, wWvb were tiw jripry of the most w. 
yio<atutd lignM of , Tl» exploit a* wetl 

W^eenormitie* the Ihirty 'I'yragti, grlimi ftW 

ijlh) DM* Sic, Xlv. 82, ^ , 
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tvrelve 'who entered a private house, loosened 
broke to pieces (if we may express truth by a fn|t8> 
phor) the chains of the Spartan government,'* uhtil 
tlien esteemed completely indissoluble. 

The Lacedmmonians soon after this advancing 
into Bocotia with a powerfltl army, the Athenians were 
dee}^ alarmed/ and renouncing; their alliance with 
the 'tnebans, took cognisance in a judicial way of 
all who continued in the interest of that people: 
some they put to death, some they banished, and 
upon others they imposed heavy fines. The Thebans 
being thus deserted by their allies, their a^rs 
seemed to be in a desperate situation. But Pelopidas 
and (Torgidas, who then had the command in Boeotia, 
sought means to embroil the Athenians again with 
the Spartans ; and to this end they availed them- 
selves of the following stratagem : there was a Spar- 
tan named Sphodrias, a person of great reputation 
as a soldier, but of no sound judgement, sanguine 
in his hopes and indiscreet in his ambition. Tliis 
man was left with some troops at Thespiee, to re* 
ceive and protect such of the Boeotians, as might 
come over to the Spartans. To him Pelopidas pri* 
vately sent a merchant, in whom he could confide**, 
well provided with money, and with proposals still 
more persuasive than money; viz. That it became 
** him to undertake some noble enterprise — ^to sur- 
** prise the Piraeus for instance, by falling suddenly 
** upon the Athenians, who were not provided to 
** receive him ; for that nothing could be so agree* 
** able to the Spartans as to be masters of Athens, 
** and that the Thebans now incensed against the 
** Athenians, and considering them as tridtors, would 

lend them no kind of assistance.** 

Sphodrias, sufiering himself ^ last to be per* 
sua/^, marched into Atftca by night, and advfmced 

** is WMe pfobiitte, Una what Diodorus Siculiis sm (xv. 
$9.) aweatv, that vSoombiotas addiuot any order Awb theSj^bort 
pttaMa4^ taiwjptiss Hw |*ir»tti. 
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ds as Eieusis Tliere ihe hearts of h» soldien 
to Ml, and finding his design di8co(vei'0tl he 
fetaenW to Thespian, after he had thus involved the 
Laeedffimonians in a long and dangerous war. For* 
imon this the Athenians readily united with the 
Ijliebaos* and having fitted out a large fleet sailed 
round Greece, engaging and receiving goch as were 
inclined to shake off the Spartan yoke* 

In the mean time, the Thebans by themselves 
fteiwently came to action with the Lacedmmoniaus 
in Ekeotta, not in set battles indeed, but in such as 
were of considerable service and improvement to 
them; for their spirits were raised, their bodies 
inured to labour, and by being used to these rent 
centres they gained both experience and courage. 
Hence it was, that Antalcidus the Spartan said to 
Agesilaus, when he returned from Brrotia wounded; 
•* ^jnpuly you are well paid for the instruction, which 
** you liave given the Thebans, and for teaching 
“ them the art of war against their will.” Though, 
to Speak properl) , Agesilaus was not their instructor, 
but those prudent generals who made choice of fit 
opportunities to 'let loose the Thebans, like so many 
young hounds, upon the enemy; and when they 
bad tasted of victory, satisfied with the ardour 
which Uiey had shown, brought tiiem off again safe. 
Of this, the chief honour was due to Pelopidas. 
For, from the time of bis being first chosen general 
ilittil his death, there was not a single year that he was 
out of employment, either as captain of Ihe Sacred 
]Baiid, or as governor of Ikpotia. And, in the course 
of these yc;u8, the Lacedaemonians were several 


Vms hoped to hove rearhrd tlic Piraeus in the night, bat 
tbuod, ttqon tne daf appeared, that thej had advanced Mo farther 
Eletinto. fehodlriosr potreiving that he was discovered, in his 
m plunderea the Athenian territories. The Lacedaimonians 
lleif SpbOdriw, and Uic ^Ephori proceeded against hisS; but 
ullMis, inhast^ % bis sen who was atsached to thh s»a of 
«, hrot^hiihoff, (Xenoph. lielien. t*) • 
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times defeated the »Thcbans ; particularly et 
Piata9(e« at 'J'bespi(Q« wlierc Plitebidas who Jiatl sur- 

? rued the Cadmea was killed, and at Tahagra, where 
'elopidas beat a considerable body, and slow with 
his own hand their general Pantboidcs-^’. 

But tliese combats, though they served to animate 
and encourage 4he victors, did not quite dishearten 
the vanquished. Por they w'erc not pitched battles, 
nor regular engagements ; but rather advantages gmn- 
ed over the enemy by well-timed skirmishes, in which 
the Thebans sometimes pur&ucd, and sometimes re- 
treated. 

But the battle of Tegyrfe, which was a sort of 
prelude to that of Leuctra, raised the character of 
Pelopidas very high ; for none of the other com- 
manders could lay claim to any sliarc of‘ the honour 
of tliat day, neither had the enemy any pretext to 
cover the shame of their defeat. 

He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orchome- 
nus which had adopted the Spartan interest, and 
received two companiCvS of foot tor it’s defence, and 
anxiously wafehed for an opportunity to make him- 
self master of it. Being at length informed that the 
garriscni were gone upon an ex|)cdition into Locris, 
he hoped to t^e the town with ease, now that it 
was dci>titutc of soldieis, and therefore hastened 
thitlier with the Sacred Band and a small paity of 
liorse. But finding, when he was near the town, 
that other troops were coming from Sparta to sup- 
ply the place of those which had marched out, he 
led his forces back again by Tcgyrm along the sides 
of the mountains, tlic only way by whicn he could 
go : for all the flat country was overflowed by the 
river Melas, which from it*s very source spreading 

• 

*1 Id this a patronymic ; as Xenophon, in his acooiuit of wipit' 
ymtly die same action, names the ^neral slain upon this occasum 

^ this was one of the laroest and most eomidenhie towns ht 
Poeqtia, and still garrisoned V dw iiaca<faninonisi». 
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itself into marshes and niv'igal^e pieces of>w«teiv 
made the lower roads impassable 

A iittle below these marshes stands the temple of 
ApoUo Tcgyrseus, whose oracle there has not been 
lottff silent ' . It douri'jbed most in the Persian wars, 
whue Echecratcs was high-priest* Here, they re- 
port» Apollo was born ; and at the foot of the neigh" 
txittriog mountain, called Delos, the Melas returns 
into it's channel. Behind the temple rise two copious 
springs, whose waters are admirable for their cooK 
ness and agreeable taste. The one is called * Palm,* 
and the other * Olive,’ to this day ; so that Latoiia 
seems to have been delivered, not between two 
trees, but two fountains of that name. Ptoum like- 
wise is close by, whence (it is said) a boar suddenly 
rushed out, and faightened her ; and the stories of 
I^thon and Tityus, the scene of which lies here, 
favour the opinion of those who maintain that Apollo 
was born in this place. The other proo& of this 
matter I omit. For tradition does not reckon this 
deity among those who were bom mortal, and sub- 
sequently changed into demi-gods; lik^ Hercules 
and Bacchus, who by their virtues were raised from 
a Brail and perishable being to immortality : but he 
is one of the Eternal and Unbegotten if we may 
give credit to the ancient sages, who have treated 
upon these high points. 

liie Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus 
towardTegyras,the Lacedmmonians who were return* 


Tbis account of the Melas a^ees exactly with that given by 
who rapKsentl it, in his tune, as lost either in the hollows 
or tho marshes near tldiattiis (ix.)* 

^ See ow mthw’s tVeatbe on the Ceasing of Oracles. Tegyim 
was a 9117 in Bmotia, and mount Ptoum in it’s neighbourhood was 
the seat of an^ilier temple of Apollo PtoUs.* 

This is a very Irttnarkable passi^ The ancient sages (as 
PHn^hasoMS, Plato, and others) beueved that God bad children that 
were Eternal, 0 nbegotten, and like himself. And tbis nedon do* 
ieended to them ivmoto tradition, which made mention ,of a 
goA'Of. GoiL.oo.«teiiiihl With the Pather, bofwbidh Ubev had ooiv 
tbdr won ikUa &ndw 

i 
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ilhg Srtm LocHs met them upon the road. As sooit 

they were perceived to be passing the straits, solue 
due ran and said to Pelopidas, ** We are &l!en into 

the enemy’s hands ** And why not they (re- 
** J)lied he) into our’s f” At the same time, he or- 
dered the cavalry to advance from the rear to the 
front, that timynnight be ready for the attack } and 
the infkntry, who were but three hundred**, he 
drew up in a close body, hoping that wherever thw 
charged they would break through the enemy, though 
superior in numbers. 

The kSpartans had two battalion^. Ephorus says, 
their battalion consisted of five hundred men ; but 
Callisthenes makes it seven, and Polybius and others 
nine hundred. Their polcmarchs, Gorgnleon and 
Theopompus, pushed boldly onfagainst the The* 
bans. The shock began in the quarter, where the 
generals fought in person on both sides, and was 
very violent and furious. The Spartan commanders, 
who attacked Pclopidas, were among the first slain ; 
and all who were near them being either killed or 
put to flight, the whole army were so terrified, that 
they opened a lane for the Thebans, through which 
they might have passed safely, and continued their 
route if they had chosen it. But Pelopidas, disdain- 
ing to accept the opportunity, charged those who 
yet stood their ground, and made such havodc 
among them, that they fled in great confusion. The 
pursuit however was not continued very &r, flw the 
Thebans were afraid of the Orchomenians, who were 
near the place of battle, and of the forces just ar- 

** Thib bniall body was however the vSiy flower of the Thebaa 
army, and was dignified by the nanie of the * Sacred Battalion,* and 
the ' Bond of Lovers* (as menUnned below), beinipequalb famed 
for their fidelity to the Theban rtgte, and their affection int each 
other. Some fabulous things are related of them, from which we 
can only infer that they were a (nave resolttte set of young men, 
who baa' vowed perpetual friendship to each other, end had Iraund 
tiiemimlvm) by tha strongest ties to stand by one another to the last 
drop of tlieir blood, hna were therefore the fittest to b# employed 
in suiA dflmgerdtai expeditions. (L.) flee flatd’s flympos., m the 
e&dts of enthusiastic attaefament m the breasts of virtuous youth.* 
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jafotn Lacedaftfttoo. Sniey were Mtisfieii with 
iMMiini; beaten tliem in iiur combat, and contifltting 
ilieir Imarch throi^h a dispersed and defeated army* 

Having ther^orc erected a trophy, and gathered 
the appils ot‘tlie slain, they returned home not a little 
For it seems that, in all their ibrmer wars 
both with the Greeks and the barbarians, the Lace* 
dwiQtmians had never been beaten, the greater num- 
ber by the less, nor evMi by equal numbers in a 
pitchm battle* Thus their courage appeared irre- 
sutible, and their renown so muck intimidated their 
adversaries, that Uicy did not care to hazard an en- 
gagement with them on equal terms. This battle 
first taught the Greeks that it is not the Eurotas, nor 
the space between Babyce and Cnacion% which 
alone produces baave warriors *, but that wherever 
the youth are ashamed of what is base, resolute in a 
good cause, and more inclined to avoid disgrace than 
danger, there are the men who are terrible to their 
enemies. 

■Goigidas (as some say) first formed the Sacred 
Band, consisting of three hundred select men, who 
were quartered in the Cadmea, and maintained and 
exercised at the public expense. They were called 
*■ the City-band,* for citadels in those days were de- 
nominated * cities.* 

Others affirm, that it was composed of men 
etrongly attached to each other ; and a lively remark 
ot* ]i^Mnmenes upon the subject is recorded, in which 
he observed that Homer’s Nestor was no tactician, 
wbOtt he advised the Greeks to marshal themselves 
by tribes and fiunilics, 

that race with race, and tribe with tube may join. 

He should rather have placed together those, who 
were stroOi^ attached to each other ; fbr of 
the same or ftmily make little account of each 

w Sea the Uh of Lycurgus, I. ISO,* 
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•dUisr in (^> midst of difiinultieS) whereas a bitflid <;% 
fOented by tcndcx fiinDdsbijp is indissoluble and i)|« 
VinciUe i as both parties, asnamed of being ba^e in 
the presence of each other, stand firm in danger Ibc 
dieir mutual protection. Nor is this at all wondert 
ful ; since they have more reverence for the oli^ecte 
of tlieic tegard, *even yrhen absent, than (br o^ra 
vrho arc present, llius the mani v^hosc enemy was 
about to kill him as he lay upon the ground, earnestly} 
implored that he would run him through the breast a 
“ That my dear friend (said he) when he sees my 
** corpse, may not blush to find it wounded in thd 
** back.” Thus it is said tliat lolaus, the favourite, 
of Hercules, partook of his labours and combats : 
and hence Aiistotlc states that, even in his time,, 
it was u.siial for friends of this character to sweac 
inviolable affection at lolaus* tomb. It is prob{d}ltt’ 
therei'orc that this band was called ‘ Sacred,* on tha 
pme account that Plato stiles a lover ** a divinely* 
inspired friend'*'.’* 

This band, it is said, remained undefeated till the 
battle of Uheronma ; and when Philip, afler the 
fight, took a view of the slain, and came to tlie place 
where the three hundred, who with their light arms 
liad encountered the files of his phalanx, lay heaped 
together, and on exprc.ssing his surprise, was told 
that it was * the Band of Friends ;* he exclaimed, 
witli tears, “ May a curse light upon those, who 
suspect that such brave men could ever do or 
sufier a shameful thing !** It is certain, in abort, 
that it was not (as the poets affirm) the criminal paa* 
sion of Lacus vhich introduced this custom among 
the Thebans ; but their l^islators, wishing to soften 

and smootli from their infancy dicir natur;i^l fierce* 

• 

'* This custom semus to have prcva|led both in Phocis 
iksttfiib iMero these of profane antiquity ooto obtervod witb 

great iplemni^.* 

In tho iI;^pos. quoted abovei* .. 

>• tite ttory is delved in oar adthdr’a Comi^riiiai of ^ 
OratiutB and tfonun Hbtnriet.o . 
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mm IMh! as}>eritv» brought the into genera] 
vogu<$ both in tbeir studies end their spor]^ and 
gave* it popularity and pre*eminenee ; and at the 
aaUte time instilim into them principles of gencroua* 
attadiment in their public exercises, iu order thus 
to' temper their youthful impetuosity. . Agreeably 
to this, they made Harmony, who was said to be the 
dai^hter of Mars and Venus, the tutelar goddess of 
tbeir city ; intimating that, wherever innate bravery 
and Valour are united with the arts and graces of 
persuasion^ there every thing being combined in per- 
fbet harmony, the besHnodulatcd and most regular 
government must necessarily be found. 

But to return to the Sacred Band. Gorgidas, by 
disposing it’s members here and there in the first 
ranks, and covering the front of his infantry with 
them, gave them but little opportunity to distinguish 
themselves, or effectually to serve the commoq cause, 
thus divided as they were, and mixed with other 
troops more in number and of inferior resolution* 
Bat when their valour appeared with so much lustre 
at'Tegyrm, where they /ought togettier and close to 
the person of their general ; Pelopidas would never 
part them afterward, but kept them in a body, and 
coostantlv charged at their head in the most danger- 
ous attaesa. For as horses go faster when harnessed 
together iu a chariot, than they do when driven 
single, not because their united force more easily 
bresks the air, but because their spirits are raised 
hij^ur by emulation ; so he thought the courage of 
bnnve men would be most effective, when they were 
aeiillg together, and contending with each other 
wbi<m should di^lay the greatest excellence. 

But vpben the Lacedemonians had made peace 
'^h the rest of«tlie Greeks, and continued the war 
against tte 'JThebana only, and when king Cleom* 
pretus htur entered their country with ten dbqmand 
fcot and a Chpnamd horse, they were npt Pnly 
apd.adlth'tbe enwiniion dangers of war as berore, bnt 
anwd with total extirpation ; which spread the utmost 

V 
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terrpr wet all Boeotlai. A« IPdopidas upon tlik dds* 
CMiion was departing fbr the army, his wife ibllq,wif^ 
him to the door, and beseeching him with tears 10 
take care of himself, he said ; My dear, private 
** persons are to be advised to take care of them-^ 
** selves^ but persons in a public character to take 
** care of other#.” * 

When he came to the army, and found the genotat 
officers difibring in opinion, he was the first to agteO 
to that of Epaminondas, who proposed that they 
should give the enemy battle. He was not indeed 
then one of those that commanded in chief, but he 
was captain of the Sacred Band ; and they had the 
confidence in him due to a man, who had given his 
country such pledges of his regard for liberty. 

The resolution^eing thus taken to hazai'd a battle, 
and the two armies in sight at Lcnctra, Pclopidas 
had a dream which caused him extreme concern. In 
that field lie the bodies of the daughters of Sceda* 
sus, who from tl>e place of their interment are called 

* Leuctridae.* For a rape having been committed 
upon them by some Spartans, whom they had hos* 
pitably received into their house, they had killed 
themselves, and were buried there. Upon this, their 
&ther went to Lacedaemon, and demanded that ju8>. 
tice should be done upon the persons, who had been 
guilty of so detestable and atrocious a crime ; and 
as he could not obtain it, he vented bitter impreca- 
tions against the Spartans, and then slew n^self 
upon his daughters* tomb. From that time, many 
prophecies and oracles forewarned the Spartans to 

* beware of the vengeance of Leuctra ;* the true in- 
tent of which but few undeiatood : for th^ were in 
doubt aa to the place that was meant, there being a 
little maritime town called Leuctfum in Laconic 
and ano^er of the same near Megalopolis in Arcadiii^ 
BesiilKS, that injury had been done to the daughters 
•of ScibclastMl long befiwe the battle of Leuctra* 

Felopidas then, as he slept in his ten^ fboegiit he 
saw these young women weeping at tibsir toaob^ and 
9 
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SpartKti^Xvt^ frapr(f6ati6b<l : while tiietf 
ftthar ordered him to aacrifiee^w red4iftire'd young 
virgin to the damaels, if he deeijhed to be vfctorioue 
iU Ite enduing engagement. This otder appenribg 
to him cruel and unjust, he rose and commumnitea 
It to the soothsayers and the generals. Some were 
ot opinion, that it should n6t be neglected or dis- 
obeyed, Quoting in support of their opinion tbo 
nurnent stories of Menocceus the son of Creon^, and 
Maearia the daughter of Hercules, as well as the 
si)Oi*e modem instances of Pherecydes the philoso* 
pher, who was put to deatli by the Lacedaemonians, 
iuld whose skin was preserved by their Icings pursuant 
to the direction of some oracle } of Leonidas, who by 
order of the oracle likewise sacriheSid himself, as it 
were, for Greece ; and lastly of the human victims 
offetred by Theinistocles to llacchus Omestes, before 
the sea-hght at Salamis : to all which sacrinres tliC 
ensuing success gave a sanction. They observed 
dWldier, that Agesilaus setting sail from the same 
plaee with Agamemnon, and against the same cnc- 
Ufldes, and seeing moreover at Aulis'the 'same vision 
of the goddess*^ demanding his daughter in sacrifice, 
through an ill-timed tenderness for his child refused 
it i the consequence of which was, tliat Ilia expedition 
proved unsuccessful. 


Menoiceus devoted himseirto deatli for the good of hia country, 
m dM Idas Macana for the benefit of the Heraclidc. 1 or an account 
Id'thi! tbrnaUr tee tlie Pboeniasae, and for the latter the Heiaclidae 
(L.f 

Ofth«lMlirt«f Pherecydea* hiatory, mentioned below, no other 
mMnWM) MRUiioa. The aaorifice ot Tlicmistoclca la lecorded iii.hm 
IJ*k,Voltp.3S«,* 

i* XeiMl^un (flllien, vii.) sequainta natliat Pelopidoa, «hen,}ie 
Wint lopfi an embwtay to tne king ot Persia, rcprcaenti^ to lunt 
Shat the hatred, whkdi the l«cedacmoniaiu bore the Tbd)d»i, wfO 
Amig to t^ir not bsvina followed Ageailaua when he went to owko 
Vpoif Btlaia, end tolbelr baviM prevented hiin from eaeriABklg 


which oenuin vou^ heme ineured hi* meoetei esidi, M Iceal, Vee 
^ dlMgihe.irf' iihiii bmifoen theology. ThJi eme judiitieul in the 
inuliu|j diiinoy, ee it sronld inoet proWbly aatisfy the great tins, 
tl4t m wa efaUlee^ «f theinhe owed the sefitty of hie 'empire. 
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Tbose^ vho were bf ^ contraiy opiAiott, atsuei 
thal so barbarous and inyust an oQbnng could not 
possibly be acceptable to any supfuior Being :* tbat 
UO Typhons or giaats, but the rather of g^ atid 
meo^ governed the worid: that it was a^rd to 
suppose) that the gods delighted in human saorik 
ficcs*’ and that» if any of mem did, they ought to 
be disregarded as impotent beings, since such sbiMge 
and corrupt desires ooiild not be generated or oOtto 
tinue to exist, except in weak and liciout minds. 

While the principal officers were engaged upon 
this subject, and Pelopidas was more per^deked than 
all the rest, on a sudden a she^olt quitted the. herd, 
and ran through the camp ; and, when she came to 
the place where they were assembled, stood stills 
The officers themselves only admired her coloui^ 
which was a shining red, the stateliness of her ffirtn; 
the vigour of her motions, and the sprightliness 0(f 
her n^hings ; but Theocritus the soothsayer, um> 
derstaiiding the thing better, cried out to Felopidts^ 
** Here comes the victim,lbrtunate man that thouarii 

wait fiir jno other virgin, but sacrifice tliat, wbidbi 
** heaven has sent thee.” They then took the colt, 
and led her to the tomb of the virgins ; where, alter 
the usual prayers and the ceremony of crowning her, 
they o^red her up with joy, not forgetting to pUta- 
lish to the whole army the rision of Pelopidas and 
the sacrihee required. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondaf drew 
up the infantry of his left wing in an oblique 
tliat the right wing of the Spartans being obliged tq 
^vide from the other Greera, he might fall wifh aU 
bis force upon Cleombrotus who commanded them^ 
and break them with the greater ease. But the 
eneiby perceiving his intention, began to changi^ 
their order of battle, and to extend their right wing 
and wheel about, with a, design to surround 

* » r » 

idea ww fint dieeotmtesaaeedbjr the fitlIbWer»iaftP^ha> 
iise Hieroci. oa the Oelilsh Venee of diet phiiescftlier.* 

n 
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iiuiiOi}d«k Ih the ntten tliee, Pelopidas came brlslkljn 
m itith his Band of three hundred; and be£iro 
Cwobibrotus could extend his Vdng as he desired* 
br reduce it to it’s former disposition* fell upon the 
S^artws, disordered as they were with the imperfect 
movenient. And though the Spartans, who were ex# 
cellent masters in the art of war, laboured no point so 
much M to keep their men from confusion, and from 
dispersing when their ranks happened to be broken ; 
so that both privates and officers should be able to 
knit tgain with any commanders or followers who 
odhred themselves, and to make a combined and 


Strenuous effi)rt, wherever any occasion of danger 
required : yet Epaminondas then attacking their 
fight wing only,* without stopping to contend with 
the other troops, and Pelopidas rushing upon them 
with incredible speed and bravery, broke their reso- 
lution and baffied their art> The consequence was 
such a rout and slaughter, as had been nevei^nown 
before®*. Hence Pelopidas, who had no share in the 
chief command, but was only captain of a small band, 
gained as much honour by this day’s signal success 
as Epaminondas, who was governor of Boeotia and 
commander of the whole army. 

But soon afterward they were appointed joint- 
governors of Boeotia, and entered Peloponnesus 


The Ti|eban army consisted at most but of six thousand men, 
wherem that of the enemy was at least thrice that number, reckoning 
tba allies, But Epaminondas trusted most in his cavalry, in which 
he had nurh the tidvaoti^, both as to quality and good manage- 
noaij the wealthy I^emmonians alone keeping horses at that 
Uouh whicli made their cavalry consist chiefly of ill-fed undisciplined 
atepds and unsIrillUl riders : the rest he endeavoured to supjdy iff 
the disphsition of his men, who were driwn up fifty deep, while 
the Spartans were but twelve. Wlien the Thebans had gwned the 
vjetor]^ and Idlled Cleombrottis, the Sporrans renewed tM fight to 
tmtovet the king’s body; and In tliis object the Theban gvuend 
Wisely dtQse to gfatiiV them, rather than haaerd the snccets of a 
afemd oRieh The vHea of the Spartans behaved ill ia this bettii^ 
fifineh was fboght, B* 0. because thqy had mepectad to cod- 

§ ^thout ^ting; ea ibr the Thebans, they had then ao aHies. 
wjwd. Sic. as. S8., who illustnabes this passage, and Xenoph. 
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tof^heir,jwbcre they cduiied several cities ttf rexVo||r 
ftfm iiie LacedtemoniaQ^* and bixHigbt 6ve\' to tbb'' 
'ipieban interest Elis, Ar^os» the,|^hoIc oi'Aroadia* 
«11ijd great part of X^aconia itself. It was now the 
Willter-solsticc, and the latter end of the last month 
in the year, so that tbe^ could retain their office 
only a tew days^longar : for new governors were to 
succeed upon tl*e first day of the next month, and 
the old ones were to deliver up their charge under 
pain of death. 

The rest of their collegues, afraid of the law and 
disliking a winter-campaign, were for marching home 
without loss of time ; but Pelopidas, joining with 
Epaminondas to oppose it, encouraged his fcllow- 
citizens and led them against Sparta. Having passed 
the Eurotas, they took many of the Lacediumoniaa 
towns, and ravaged the whole country to the very 
sea with an army of seventy thousand (Irccks, of 
whicliTOe Thebans did not compose the twelfth part. 
But the chai actor of those two illustrious men, with- 
out any public order or decree, made all Uie allies 
follow whoicver they led, with silent approbation. 
For the fii sf and sn}>rcmc Iq^', that of nature, seems 
to direct tliose who have nccd^f protection to take 
him for their chief, who is most able to protect them. 
And as passengers, though in fine weather or in port 
they may behave insolently and brave the pilots, 
whenever a storm arises and danger aj)pears, fix their 
eyes upon them, and rely wdiolly on their skill : so 
the Argives, the Eleaus, and the Arcadians in their 
councils were against the Thebans, and contended 
with them fur superiority of command i but when 
the time of action came, and danger pressed hard, 
they fbllovvcd the Theban generals of their own 
accord, and submitted to their orders. 

^ In this expedition they united the whole of Arca- 
dia into one body, drove out the Spartans who bad 
settled in Hessenia, and called home it’s anciatt 
inliabilents ; they, likewise, repeopled Ithome. And 
in their return tnrough Cenchretp they defeated tbe 

voi.. II. 2 B 
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At1i$nians*% who hfl4 attacked them in' the 
w^h a design to obstruct their passage. 

Aftjir such achievements, all the Other Greeks 
were charmed with their valoui'* and admired their 
good fortune ; but the env^ of their fellow-citizeijU}» 
which grew up together with their glory, prepared 
ibr them a very unkind and unsuitable reception. 
For at their return they were both'capitally tried, 
for not having delivered up their charge according 
to law in the first month which they call Boucation, 
but retained it four months longer ; during which 
time they performed those great actions in Messenia, 
Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried first, and was therefore in 
most danger : they were both, however, acquitted. 
Epaminondas bore the accusations and attempts of 
malignity^* with the utmost patience, considering it 
as no small instance of fortitude and magnanimity, 
not to resent the injuries done by his fellow-cifllcens ; 
but Pelopidas, who was naturally of a warmer tem- 

{ )er, and stimulated by his friends to revenge himself, 
aid bold on the following opportunity : Meneclidas, 
the orator, was one of th^se, who had met upon the 
noble enterprise in Charon’s house. This man find- 
ing himself not held iifthe same honour with the rest 
of the deliverers of their country, and being a good 
speaker, though of bad principles and a malevolent 
ilisposition, indulged his natutal turn by accusing 
and calumniating his superiors ; and this he con- 
tinued to do with resficct to Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, ^ven after judgement had been passed 

f TIms happened to the Athenians throagh the error of their 
general Iphleratca, who (though otherwise au able man) fiiigat the 
pass CenchreSD, while he placed his troops in less coniwiodious 
posts. 

3* tUoard jodjeioady remarks that the whole of this juoie- 
ctftipn ougim pot to hr down to * maligplty,* as the Thehas* hail 

tl# livheat itsd&tt for their laws, which had certaittly la the preaont 
hmAloe hteoh wHfolly, ihdt%h benedcialljr violated} and for l&ka* 
ntippadas' geiiorods oapduct appn the occasion nfiwa to Phit«rch% 
wbara the wbple stoiy ii related mote at large.* 
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in their &vour. He ev^n got Bpaminondes de- 
pri^'ed of the government of Baeotia, and. managed 
a party against him ibr a long time with succ^ : 
but his insinuations against Pclopidas were not li»* 
tened to by the people, and he therefore endea* 
voured to embroil him with Charon. It is the 
common cohsolation of envy, when a man cannot 
maintain the higher ground himself, to represent 
those by whom he is excelled as inferior to some 
others. Hence it was, that Meneclidas was ever 
extolling Charon’s actions to the people, and lavish- 
ing encomiums upon his expeditions and victories. 
Above all, he maguilied his success in a battle fought 
Iw the cavalry under his command at Platmae, before' 
tne battle of Leuctra, and endeavoured to perpetuate 
the memoiy of it by some public monument. 

The occasion he took was this : Androcydes of 
Cyzicum^had agreed with the Thebans for a picture 
of some Other battle ; which he worked at in the city 
of Thebes. But upon the revolt, and the war that 
ensued, he was obliged to quit that city and leave 
the painting, now almost hnished, with the Thebans. 
This piece Mcncclidns endeavoured to persuade.the 
people to hang up in one of their temples, with an 
inscription signifying that it was one of Charon*s 
battles, in order to cast a shade upon the glory of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas. It was indeed a pro- 
posal of absurd vanity to prefer one single engage- 
ment®®, in which there fell only Gerandas (a Spartan 
of no note) with forty others, to so many and such 
important victories. I’elopidas therefore ■icmpoBed' 
the motion, insisting that it was contrary to the laws 
and usages of the Thebans to ascribe the honour of 

]^enophoii (Hellenic, v.) speaks slightly of Charon : he says, 

* intS sapes went to the house one Cbarop.’ (L7) 

Perha^ he was, in this instance, too easilv influenced by his in- 
vidious onconie4; but hiS concern and conauct in the conspirMy. 
by which Ihebea was rescued from the Spattan yoke^ prove buA^ 
to have hsen no ordiuaiy man. See alto the Treatise opon , 
Geniua of 6ecrafed> where that enterprise is detmled at gmk 
length.* 
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a victcay to any one man in pai’ticular, and tl«l£ their 
country ought to have the’gloiy of It entire. As for 
Charon, he was liberal in his praises of him tlirough* 
out his whole Imrangiio, but he proved that MenC'- 
clidas was an envious and malicious man ; and often 
inquired of the Tliebans, whether they had never 
beibre done any thing tliat was great and exccUenf. 
Upon this, a iioavy tine was laid on Mcneclidas ; and, 
as he was not able to pay it, he endeavoured after- 
ward to disturb and overturn the government. Such 
particulars as thc'se, though small, serve to give an 
insight into the characters of men. 

At that time Alexander"* the tyrant of Pliera*, 
making open war against several cities of 'Pliossaly, 
and secretly designing to bring the v\ hole country 
into subjection, the Tiicssalians scut embassadors to 
Thebes, to entreat the favour of a general and some 
troops. Upon which Pclopidas, seeing Epaminondas 
engaged in settling the affairs of Pcloj)onnestlfc,oftercd 
himself and his services as commander in Thessaly ; 
for he was unwilling that his military talents and 
skill should lie useless, and was w, ell-satisfied withal 
that, wherever Epaminondas was, there was no need 
of any other general. lie therefore marched with 
his forces into Thessaly, where he soon recovered 
Larissa $ and as Alexander came and made submis- 
sion, be endeavoured to sufUn and humanise him, 
and instead of a tyrant to render him a just and good 
prince. But finding him incorrigible and brutal, and 
receiving fresh complaints of his cruelty, his un- 
bridled Ipst, and bis insatiable avarice, lie thought 
it necCBfeijy to treat him with some severity ; upon 
which* he made bis escape with the guards. 

Having now secured the Thessalians against the 



twant, and left them in a ^ood understanding; among 
themselves, he ailvanced into Macedon Ptolemy 
had commenced hostilities against Alexander king 
of that country, md they had both sent for Pclopidas 
to be an arbitrator of their differences, and an 
assistant to him who should a{)})car to have been 
injured. lie adcordingly went and decided their 
disputes, recalled such of the Macedonians as had 
been banished, and taking Philip the king’s brother 
and thirty young men of tiie best ffnnilies as hostages, 
lironglit them to Thebes ; tliat he might show the 
Greeks to hat height the Theban commonwealth 
had risen by the reputation of it’s arms, and the 'con- 
fidence reposed in it’s justice and integrity 

This was that Philip'*^ vho snbsecjnently made 
war upon Greece, to conquer and enslave it. He 
was now a boy, and brought up at Thebes in the 
house of Pammcncs. Hence lie was believed to 
have pro])oscd to himself Epaminondas for his pat- 
tern; and he was perhaps attentive to tliat great 
man’s activity and generalshij) in war, which was in 
truth the most inconsiderable part of his character : 
hut as for the temperance, justice, iliagnanimity, 
and mildness, which constituted his true greatness, 
Philip had no share of them, either natural or 
acquired. 

After this, the Thessalians again complaining 
tliat Alexander of Pherae disturbed their peace, and 
formed designs upon their cities, Pelo]>idas and 
Tsmenias were deputwl to attend them. ^But, hav- 
ing no expectation of a war, PeUq>idaS took no 

troops witli him, and was therefore obliged by the , 

> 

** Aniyntas 11. left three legitimate children, Alexander, Per- 
diccae, and Philip, and one natural son whose name was Ptolemy. 
This last made war against AleHander, slew him by treachety, and 
reigned three years. 

About this time, the cause of liberty was in a great tnaasare 
descrtecli by the other Grecian states. Thebes was now the otoly 
couiumnweaUb, which retained any remains of patriotism and con- 
com for tile injured and oppressed. (Dimh Sic. xv. 60.) ' 

‘ Tho father of Aloxatioer the Grcat,^ 
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ur^<}n^ 01^ tbe occasion to maice use of the Tbes- 
salu^ forces. 

At the same time, there were fresh commotions in 
l^ecedon : for Ptolemy had assassinated the king, 
and assumed the sovereignty. Pelopidas, who was 
called in by the friends of the deceased, was desirous 
to undertake the cause ; but, havkig no troops of 
his own, be hastily raised some mercenaries, and 
immediately marched with them against I’tolcmy. 
Upon their approach, Ptolemy bribed the mcrce* 
aaries, and brought them over to his side : yet dread- 
ing the very name and reputation of Pelopidas, he 
went to pay his respects to him as his superior, 
endeavoured to pacify him with entreaties, and 
solemnly promised to keep the kingdom for the 
brothers of the dead king, and to regard the enemies 
and friends of the Thebans as his own. For the 

E erformance of these conditions he delivered to 
im his son Philoxenus, and fifty of his companions, 
as hostages. These Pelopidas sent to Thebes. But 
being incensed at the treachery of the mercenaries, 
and naving intelligence that they' had lodged the 
best part m their effects together with their wives 
and children in Pharsalus, he thought by taking 
these he might sufficiently revenge the affiront. Upon 
which, he assembled some Thessalian troops, and 
marched against the town. He was no sooner arrived, 
than Alexander the tyrant appeared before it with 
bis army. Pelopidas, concluding that he was come 
to make an apology for his conduct, went to him 
with Ismellias : not that they were ignorant what 
•U abandoned and sanguinary man they had to deal 
with ) but they imagined, that the dignity of Thebes 
and ,tbeir own characters would protect theto from 
vidii^ce* Thef tyrant however, when he saw them 
and unarmed^ immediate seized their mr- 
UrtOAf aud piossestod himself of Pharsalus. This 
Uruck aU his subjects with hmYOr and astomsh* 
l^t: f^r thev were persuaded that, after such a 
jihllpraut act of ix^usdeey he would spare nobody. 
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but behave upon all occasions and to all persons bke 
a man, who had desperately thrown off ^ regard to 
his own safety. 

When the Hiebans heard of this outrage, they 
were filled with indignation, and gave orders to 
their army to march directly into Thessaly; bot, 
Epaminondas ^cn happening to lie under their dis- 
pleasure **, they appointed other generals. 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Fhersc, 
where at first he did not deny any one access to 
him, imagining that he was deeply humbled by his 
misfortune. But Pelopidas, seeing the Pherteans 
overwhelmed with sorrow, bade them be comforted, 
because now vengeance was ready to fall upon the 
tyrant ; and sent to tell him, “ That he acted very 
** absurdly in daily torturing and putting to death 
“ so many of his innocent subjects, and in the mean 
** time sparing him, who (he might know) was deter- 
** mined to punish him, when once out of his hands.’* 
The tyrant surprised at his magnanimity and uncon- 
cern, answered, “ Why is Pelopidas in such haste 
to die?” Which being reported to Pelopidas^ 
he replied, It is that thou, being more hated by 
** the gods than ever, mayest the sooner egsne to a 
miserable end,” 

From that time, Alexander allowed none access 
to him, except his keepers. Thebe however the 
daughter of Jason, who was wife to the tyrant, hav- 
ing an account from those keepers of his noble and 
intrepid behaviour, had a desire to see Jiitn, and to 
have some discourse with him. When ^ne came into 
the prison, she woman-like could not presently d% 
tinguish the majestic turn of his person amidst sudn 
an appearance of distress ; yet supposing foom the 

** Thw were displean^ at bim, becaoM hi • bottle flNubt; 
with the Lacedaemonians near Corinth be bad not (ostbev thpugbt) 
pumiied bis advantage to the utmost, and pat mOro of the enem;^ 
to ibd sword. Vpon which, they removed bhn from the kovem* 
Blent of Bototia, and seat him aMbg with their foroot aoa prhraie 
pertoh. (Diod. Sic. xt. 72.) Such acts of ingnUitude tOf^Snl 
great tdoa are couuhoh id popular govenUfaents ! 
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dtaor^er his hair and the meanness of his attire 
and piirovisions, that he was treated unworthily, she 
wept Pclopidas, who did not jcoow his visitor, was 
xnueh surprised ; but when he understood her quality, 
he addressed her by her father’s name, with whom 
he had been intimately acquainted : and upon her 
saying, “ I pity your wife he replied, “ And I 
** pity yo‘b wearing no fetters can endure 
** Alexander.” This very much aftbeted her; for 
she hated Ihc cruelty and insolence of the tyrant, 
who to bis other debaucheries added that of having 
abused her youngest brother. In consequence of 
this, and by frequent interviews with Pelopidas, to 
whom she communicated her siiderings, she con- 
ceived a still stronger resentment and a more 
tiiorough hatred against her husband. 

The Theban generals having cjitercd Thessaly 
without doing any thing, and either through their 
incapacity or ill-tbrlunc returned with disgrace*', 
the city of Thebes fined each of them ten tliousand 
drachmas, and gave Kpatninondas the command of 
the army destined to act in that‘ country. The 
reputation of the new general gave the Thessalians' 
fresh apirits, and occasioned such insurrections 
among tnem, that the tyrant’s affairs seemed to be 
in a perfectly desperate condition ; so great was the 
terror which fell upon his officers and friends, so 
forward' were his subjects to revolt, and so uni- 
versal was ^he joy at the prospect of seeing him 
punished. 

Epammbtidas, however, preferred the safety of 
Felopidas to his own &me ; and fearing, if lie carried 
Matters to an extremity at first, that the tyrant might 
graw desperate and destroy his prisoner, he pro- 
tracted the war.* By taking a circuit, as if to finish 
hie prepaittions, and other delays, he kept Alexan- 

. TIiot Were parnted by Alexander, and mucii harassed in their 
they were not indeed wholly cut off, was owing th 
dmisNiduct of Epaminondas (then aerving as a private), whom the 
iliihen oonsfrained tie take the command. (Died. $ic> xy.71.)* 
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der in suspense^ and managed him so as neither to 
moderate his violence and pride nor yet tP in- 
crease his fierceness and malignity. For he knew 
his savage disjmsition^ and the little regard which 
he paid to reason or justice : that he had buried 
some persons alivcy and dressed others in the skins 
of bears, and wild boars, and then by way of diver- 
sion baited them with dogs, or des])atched them 
W’ith darts; that having summoned the people of 
Mclib(ca and ScQtusa (towns in friendship and alli- 
ance with him 'Q to meet him in full assembly, he 
had surrounded them with guards, and with all the 
wantonness of cruelty put them to the sword'; and 
that he had consecrated the spear with which he 
slew his tnicle Polyphron, and having crowned it 
with garlands, oflercd sacrifice to it as to a god, and 
gave it {lie name of Tychon Yet upon seeing a 
tragedian act the Troadcs of Euripides, he hastily 
left the theatre, and at the same time sent a 
message to the actor, “ Not to be discouraged, but 
“ to exert all his skill in his part ; for it was not 
out of any dislike tliat he went out, but he was 
“ ashamed that his citizens should sec him,^ who 
“ never pitied those he put to death, weep at tlie 
“ sufferings of Hecuba and Andromache.*' 

. This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very 
name and character of Epaminoudas, 

Anil dropped the craven wing. 

He despatched an embassy in all haste to offer satis- 
faction, hilt that general did not vouchsafe to admit 
such a man into alliance with the Thebans ; he onljt 
granted him a truce of thirty days, and having reco- 

If the tyrant hod restrained hh cxcenscs his subjects Itnl^ht 
have returned to him ; and, if liis fury had been more provtdcaii, ha 
might have nturtheied Pclopidas. 

Cities in Magnotia, a province which lay to the South of Macs- 
don. This trait of cruelty is also reported by Died. Sic., ib* 75.* 

4# « The fortunate.’* 
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{*elopidas iund Isioteniait <Ait of his hands* 
Waralked back again with his ariny. 

Soon after this, the Thebans having discovored 
that the Lacedemonians and Athenians had slebt 
embassadors to tiie king of Persia, to draw him into 
league with them, sent on their part Pelopidas, 
whose established reputation amply justified their 
choice. For he had no sooner entered the king^s 
dominions than he was universally known and 
honoured : the ftme of his battles with the Lacede* 
mooians had spread itself throughout Asia; and, 
after his victory at Leuctra, the report of new suc- 
■cesscs continually following had extended his renown 
io the most distant provinces. So that when he 
arrived at the king’s court, and appeared before the 
satraps and generals and governors that waited there, 
he was the object of universal admiration : ** This,” 
said they, “ is the man who deprived the Lacedm> 
** monians of the empire both of sea and land, and 
** confined within the bounds of Taygetus and 
** Eurotas that Sparta, which a littje before under 
** the conduct of Agesilaus made war against the 
** king, and shook the realms of Susa and 

'* Bcbatana.” On the same account Artaxerxes 
rejoiced to see Fdopidas, admired him exceedingly, 
and loaded him with honours, wishing it to be pub- 
licly noticed, that he was reverenced and courted 
the greatest characters. But, when he heard 
him converse in terms stronger than those of the 
Athenians, and plainer than ^ose of the Spartans, 
he was still more delighted with him ; and as kings 
seldom conceal their inclinations, he made no secret 
of his attachment, but let the other ernbassadma see 
the distinction in which he held him. It is true 
tha^of all the *Greeks, he seemed to have done 
Anttlcidai the Spartan the hipest honour^, when 

A If Fhitardi taeana tbe Spartan embaaiador, he difina fWm 
Xattefahen, who myt (lleHenic. vn.) that hia name was Enthydet. 
1^ Iwewiae in^rma ua, tha| Tiitti^oraa waa the penon, mom the 
kimif esteemed next to Pdoi^idBB. (L.) But perhaps lefijcencoia 

9 
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he took the garland iwhicfa he wore at table fiom his 
head, dipped it in peiiUmes, and sent it him« Bnt, 
though he did not treat Pelopidas with that &tnili> 
efity, he made him the richest and most magnldcent 
presents, and fully granted his demands; which 
were, “ That all the Greeks should be free and 
“ independent, that Messene should be repeopled, 
and that the Thebans should be regarded as the 
** king’s hereditary friends.” 

With this answer he returned, but without accept- 
ing any of the king’s presents, except some tokens 
of his favour and regard; a circumstance which 
reflected no small dishonour upon the other embas- 
sadors. The Athenians condemned and executed 
Tiraagoras, and justly too, if it was on account of 
the many presents which he had received. Tor he 
accepted not only gold and silver, but a magnificent 
bed, and servants to make it, as if that was an art in 
which the Greeks were unskilled*”. He received 
also fourscore cows, and herdsmen to take care of 
them, as if he wanted their milk for his health ; and 
at last suffered himself to be carried in a litter as 
far as the sca>coast at the expense of the king, who 
paid four talents for his conveyance : but bis having 
received presents does not seem' to have been the 
principal thing, which incensed the Athenians”. 

made to some former period, when Antaloidaa was at the Persim 
court. ’'I'he custom of sending perfumes and essences, as marks of 
regard, still prevails (like most others of their ancient customs) in 
the Bast ; picscnts of betel, of^en enclosed in silk-bags, are made 
by the Indians, Chinese, Ac. to each other, and to strangers. Tha 
emperor of China gave master Goorge Staunton, son of t^a aecre* 
tary to lord Macartney^s embassy, his areca-nut purse from hit 
girdle with his own hand** 

The Persians, as Atbenmus ii. from Heraclides informs 
were the hrbt who had slaves exclusively pmj^oyed in making ihais 
beds* And M. Ricard, in confirmation of this statement, st^l bo 
himself saw at Paris a Polish nobleman, who had a Persian servant 
expressly engaged to make his coffee and light bis pipe* 
this subject, much additional illustration might be pi^i|re4 
the opulent Europeans in the Ba^it and West-lndies.* 

According to Xenophon (Hellentc. vii.} Timagovas* reSl 
offence^ as alleged by his brother»envoy Leon, was bis mving hepl 
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For when Epicratcs the annotir-bearer acknowledged 
in full assembly that he had received the king^s 
presetits, and talked of proposing a decree that, 
instead of choosing nine Archons every year, nine 
of the poorest citizens should be sent embassadors 
to the king, that by his gifts they might be raised 
to affluence, the people only laughed ht the motion. 
^Vhat exasperated Ihc Athenians most was, that the 
Thebans had obtained of the king all they asked ; 
they did not consider, how much the character of 
Pelopidas outweighed the address of their orators 
■widi one, who invariably paid particular attetition to 
military excellence. 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great applause, 
as well on account of the repeopling of Mcsscue, as 
the restoting of lil)erty to the icst of Greece. 

Alexander the Plicrman was now relurucd to his 
natural disposition ; he had dcriroyed several cities 
of Tl»cssalv and placed garrisons in the towns of 
the Phthiota*, the Acli.i*ans, and the Maguesians. 
As soon as these o])prcssod people had Icaincd that 
Pelopidas was returned, they scjit their deputies to 
Thebes to implore the lavour of some forces, with 
him at their head. The Thebans willingly granted 
their recpiest, and an army was soon raised ; but as 
the gcucrai was on the point of marching, the sun 
began to be eclipsed, and the city was covered with 
darkness in the day-time. 

Pelopidas, observing the people in deep conster- 
nation at this phffinomcnon, did not think proper to 
force the army to move while under sucli terror and 
dismay, nor to risk the lives of seven thousand of his 
follow-citiaens. Instead of that, he went himself 
into Thessaly ; and taking with him only three hun- 
dred horse coniffsting of Theban volunteers, and 
strangers, set out, contrary to the warnings of the 
aoefhaayeni and the wishes of the people. For they 
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coAsidttfed the eclipHC aa a sl^ from heaven, the' 
^1;{ject of which must be sonic itiustrious personaoe* 
But, bcsulc that Pclopidas was the more exasperated 
against Alexander on account of the ill treatment 
iraich he had received, he hoped from his conversa- 
tions with Thebe, tliat he should hud the tyrant's 
family embroiled and in great disorder. Jlis princi- 
pal'incitement* however, was the honour of the thing. 
He had a generous ambition to show the Greeks, at 
a time when the Lacedmmonians were sending gene- 
rals and other officers to Dionysius the tyrant of 
Sicily, and the Athenians were pensioners to Alex- 
ander as their benefactor, to whom they had erected 
a statue in brass, that the Thebans were the only 
people who took the field in behalf of the oppressed, 
and endeavoured to exterminate all arbitraiy and 
unjust government. 

When he was arrived at Pharsalus, he assembled 
his forces, and marched directly against Alexander ; 
who knowing tluit Pelopidas had but few Thebans 
about him, and that he himself had double his num- 
ber of Thesssdian infantry, went to meet him as for 
as the temple* of Thetis. When he was informed, 
that the tyrant was advancing toward him with a 
large army ; “ So much the belter,” said he, ** for 
“ wc shall beat so many tfie more.” 

Near the place called Cynoscephalm, there are 
two steep hills opposite to each other, in the middle of 
the plain. Of these, both sides endeavoured to get 
possession with their infantry. In the mean time 
IMopidas with his cavalry, which was numerous and 
excellent, charged the enemy’s horse and put them 
to the rout. But while be was pursuing tnem over 
the plain, Alexander had gained the hills ; having 
advanced before the Thessalian foot, whom be 
attacked as they were trying to force those strong 
height!}, killing the foremost and wounding mkny 
of those who followed, so that the^ toiled without 
efiepting any thing. Pplopidas seeing this recalled 

1*2 
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£i» c«fidi7ir «l><i dr4<»‘«d them to &11 upon sUoh^ of 
thf eaetiiy S 9 still kept their' ground on the plains 
sciani^ bis buckler, ran himself to join those 
wboVere engaged on the bills: there he soon made 
his way to the front, and by his presence inspired 
bis soldiers with such vigour and alacrity, that the 
enemy thought they had quite difflsrent men to deal 
wbh. They stood, indeed, two or three charges ; 
hut when they found that the foot still pressed for- 
\m4t end saw the horse return from the pursuit, 
they gave ground and retreated, slowly however and 
step by step. Felopidas then taking a view from an 
rnmnence of the enemy’s whole army, which had 
not yet fled, but was full of confusion and disorder, 
stopped a while to look round in quest of Alexander. 
When he perceived him on the right, encouraging 
and rallying the mercenaries, he was no longer 
master of himself; but sacrificing both his safety 
and his duty as a general to his passion, he sprang 
forward a great way before his troops, loudly calling 
for and challenging the tyrant, who did not dare to 
meet or to wait for him, but fell back and bid 
himself in the midst of his guards. The foremost 
ranks of the mercenaries, who came hand to hand, 
were broken by Pclopidas, and a number of them 
slain ; but others, fighting at a distance, pierced his 
armour witli tlteir javelins. The Thessalians, ex- 
tremely anxious for him, ran down the hill to his 
assistance ; but, when they came to the place, they 
found him dead on the ground. Both horse ana 
frmt; then falling upon the enemy’s main body, en- 
tirely routed them, pursued them to a considerable 
distance, and co(vered the plain with carcases, having 
slain above three thousand. 

Such of the Thebans, as were present, were deeply 
afflicted at the <feath of Felopidas; calling mm 
** their Either, dheir saviour, and instructor in eirefy 
** ildhg tiiat was great and hononrable.” Nor is 
thiiato De wondered at ; since the Thbssaliims aad> 



alter liaving exceede<} by thair public acts itt> 
his Ihvour the highest hpilours tliat are usually paid' 
tu huinan yJrtue^eseifiwd their regard for *hiln*8tl}l^‘ 

a j seosibly by the liucerest sorrow. For it' is 
that those who were in the action neither put 
off their armour, nor unbridled their horses, nor 
bound up their wounds, after they heard that he 
was dead ; buf notwithstanding their heat and, 
^tigue repaired to the body^ as if it still had lifh 
and sense, piled round it the spoils of the enemy*, 
and cut off their horses’ manes and tiicir own hair’''. 
Many of tliem, when tJ)ey retired to their tents, 
neither kindled a fire, nor took any rclrcshmenli t 
but a melancholy silence reigned throughout the 
camp, as if instead of having gained so signal mutd 
glorious a victory, they had been worsted and eu» 
slaved by the tyrant. 

When the intelligence was carried to the towns, 
the magistrates, young men, children, and pricstA 
marched out to meet the body with ti'ophics, crowns^, 
and golden armour : and when the time of his intei^» 
ment was come, some of the oldest Thessalians wm>t. 
and begged of the Thebans, that they might have 
•the honour of burying him. One of them exi> 
pressed himself in these terms: "^hat we requeiB|. 
** of you, our good allies, will be an honour au4. 
a consolation to us under this heavy misfortune^ 
It is not the living Pclopidas, whom the Thessat' 
** bans desire to attend ; it is not to Pelopidas sepi-* 
sible of their gratitude, that they would now pay 
** the due honours : all we ask is permission tO' 
** wash, to adorn, and to inter bis dead body*^ 
“ And, if we obtain this fkvour, we shall bdievft- 
** you are persuaded, that wc think our share in thoi 

i* Km^ a Mnrvt, Ktifw^mt A jmi mnif A customary tolsM of 
moumini' amoDg fhe ancients., See_ a former note. also,' 
Kuster jDe verif Usit Yerhorum Mediorum i. 6. it 1., vIhMro he. 
aceurately distinguishes between the meaninp of the actjivotaild 
middle of dte verb here employed. An instance^ more. hs$ip%<- 
iUustntiva ef his theory, could no where be found. 
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“ commott calamity greater than yours. You Itavtfr 
** lost only a good geneiy, ljut ^we are so un- 
haf>py as to be deprived both of him, and our 
** liberty. For how shall we presume to ask you 
for another general, when we have not restored 
** to you Pelopidas?” 

The Thebans granted their reqviest. And surely 
there never was a more magnificent futieral, at least 
in the opinion of those tliat do not place magnifi- 
cence in ivory and gold and purple, as Plulistus ** 
did, who dwells in admiration upon Dionysius’ fune- 
ral j though this, properly speaking, was nothing 
but the pojnpous catastrophe of tliat dismal tragedy, 
his tyranny. Alexander the Great also, upon tlie 
death of llcphajslion, not only had the manes of tlie 
horses and mules shorn, but caused the battlements 
of the walls to be taken down ; that ihe very cities 
might seem to mourn, by losing their oraaments, 
and having the appearance of being shorn and soiled* 
with grief. Tlioc things being the cfTccts of arbi- 
trary orders executed tlirough necessity, and at- 
tended both with envy of those fbt whom they are 
done, and hatred of those who cotmUaiKl them, are 
not proofs of esteem and rcsj>cct, but of barbaric 
ppipp and luxury and sanity, in those who lavish 
their wealth to stich frivolous and despicable pur- 
pdses But that a nian wlio was only One of the 
subjects of a republic, djing iu a strange country, 
neither his wife nor children nor kinsmen j)re8ent, 
without the request or command of any one, should 
be attended home, conducted to the grave, and 
crOvTned by so many cities and tribes, might justly 
pass for att instance of the most perfect happiness. 
For the observation of JEsoj) is not true, that “ Death 

This writer rucccBsively served under both the Dionveii, and 
being defeated by D'.ou, killed liimeblf. Sec the jLife of ifimolcoo, 
p. not. (29.)* 

How mneb more sidditnely nouuet, in hit Funerkl Orctina 
toj^atheptince *Uc Cdud€: Ces colannes, pd t^bUxt jlid^ 
gtfw ekl k magnifi^ ientoignage da noire nSant /* ' ^ 
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is most unfortunate in the time of prosperity on 
the contrary, it is then most Iiappy, since it seoures 
to good men the gJory of their virtuous actions, and 
places them above the power of fortune The 
compliment therefore of the Spartan was much more 
rational, when embracing Diagoras, after he and his 
sons and grandsons had all conquered and been 
crowned at the Olympic games, he .said ; “ Die now, 
•* Diagoras •^, for thou can’st not be a god.” And 
yet 1 think, if a man should put all the victories in 
the Olympian and Pythian games together, he w’ould 
not pretend to compare them with any one of the 
enterprises of Pelopidas, which were numerous and 
all successful ; so that after he had spent the chief 
part of his life in honour and renown, and had bden 
appointed the thirteenth time governor of Boeotia, 
he died in a heroic exploit, the consequence of which 
was the destruction of the tyrant, and the emanci* 
pation of Thessaly. 

Ills death, as it gave the allies great concern, so 
it brought them still gmater advantages. For the 
Thebans were no sooner informed of it, than prompt- 
ed by a desire of revenge, they despatched upon 
that business seven thousand foot and seven hundi^^, 
horse, under the command of Malcites and DiogitOn. 
nniese, finding Alexander weakened with his late 
defeat, and reduced to considerable difficulties, com- 
pelled him to restore the cities which he had taken 
from the Thessalians j to withdraw his garrisons from 
the territories of the Ma^esians, the Phthiotse, and 

Conformably with tliis principle Chsnea exchumi, in • tram- 
pert of joy, 

temjHU profecto est, cum perpeti nupotttm initifieit 

Ke hoc eaudium cotttaminet vita agriiudtm aliqui, 

(Ter. Eun. iii. S.)* 

Thu Diagorm w« a deacendent of Herculet throi;^ the line 
of Tlepolonuf, who governed Rhodea, and fell before Tnw t and 
is the aubjeet of Pindar’a seventh OiytDpic ode, whteh ^ Bliodiona 
got engraved in letten of gold upon the temple of Moiarva at 
X^B.* 

YOI.. W. 3 C 
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Ac]bteans ; and to engage by oath to submit to 
the XhebanSy and to keep his forces in readiness to 
execute their orders. 

With these terms the Thebans were satisfied. And 
here 1 shall introduce an account of the punishment^ 
which the gods infiicted upon him soon afterward for 
his treatment of Pelopidas. He (a9>we have already 
mentioned) first taught Thebe, the tyrant’s wife, not 
to dread the exterior pomp and splendour of his pa- 
lace, though she lived in the midst of assassins and 
renegades. She therefore, fearing his falsehood and 
hating his cruelty, agreed with her three brothers 
Xisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lycophron, to take him 
off; and they carried their design into execution in 
the following manner : the whole palace was full of 

g uards throughout the night, except the tyrant’s 
ed-chamber, an upper room guarded by a dog 
chained at the door, which would fly at every body 
except his master and mistress and one slave that fed 
him. When the titne fixed for the attempt was come. 
Thebe concealed her brothers, before it was dark, 
in a room close by. kShe went in hlone as usual to 
Alexander, who was already asleep, but presently 
enme out again and ordered the slave to take away 
t!hd dog, because her husband chose to sleep without 
being disturbed ; and, that the staii^ might not creak 
as the young men came up, she covered them with 
wool. She then fetched up her brothers, and leav< 
ing them at the door with poignards in their hands, 
went into the chamber; and taking away the tyrant’s 
sword, which hung at the head of his bed, showed 
it them, as a proof that he was in their power and 
ihst asleept Ine young men now being struck with 
terror, and not daring to advance, she reproached 
them with cowardice, and swore in a rage that she 
wm^ awake Alexander, and tell him the whole, 
and fear haviim brought them to themselves, 
led them in and* placed them afaout'ihe bed, her* 
faobiinglihe light. One of them mn^ht him hr 
l&e feet, and another by the hair of Hs headi* 
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the third stabbed him idth his poignard. Sach 
death was, perhaps, too speedy tor so abominable 
monster ; but if it be considered, that he was the 
$rst tyrant assassinated by his own wife, and that 
his dead body was exposed to all kinds of indigni- 
ties, and spurned and trampled under foot by his 
subjects, his punishment will appear to have been 
proportioned to his crimes. 
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SUMMARY. 

J^annen of Marcellas. Hh cotirage^ and ft appointments, 77ce 
Gauls declare vmr agatmi the Romans, The Jit si generals senf^ 
against them are recalled. Rapped entertained hif the Romans Jor 
iheir religions rites, Marcellas is elected consul, and marches 
against the Gauls z engager, and hills their king. His tnumph. 
Consecrates the spolia opima to Jnprter, Annibal invades Italp, 
After the fatal dap at Cannee, MarceUus is one of the principal 
supports (f Rome, He marches to the relief of Naples and Nola c 

* attaches Bsmdius to the Roman party z, gams some advantages 
etocr Annibal z is again elected consul, and ehtmns fresh successes. 
His third consuUhdp, Severe proceedings of the senate against the 

* soldiers, viho Jled at Camm, Marcellus takes Leontvm %n Sicilp, 
and beHeges Syracuse, Genius cf Archimedes, Problem, which 
he solves for Htera, Terrible havoch made by his engines. Mar* 
ceUusJrniilessly mdeavoms to guard Us forces from their ^cts* 
Archimedei? passioti for geometry, Marcellus gaini .several ad^ 
vantages in SkUy; gets possession of Syracuse, and reluctantly 
gives it ftp in pillage, Archimedes slain z Marcellus* concern upon 
Ifte occasion. His humanity. He pardons the dip (f Enguium z 
Oarries to Rem Ae pktutes and statues of Syracuse^ and recekea 
the h mdtr tfma (hatkn, Or^n of that term. Charge brought 
mgmnetUmbjfihe Syraemans. Hh ifkneOf and generous be* 
fmmarupan UsaeguittaL He marches against Annibal, • and 

him emm*^ fresh aivardoffse ever km. He te*^ 
oeiw i eheeh htyaever mar Canmmu, He defeats 4antbah 
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WigHtn impeached^ and acquitted. Is clmcn tt Jifih tim consutm 
Unfavourable presages against him, lie marches againsi Aunibal^ 
JaUs into an ambuscade^ and is killed. Honours paid to fum bjf 
ihe Carthaginian general. Public ornaments dedicated bp Mw^ 
cellns, Ilis posU nt y. 


IVI^AJICIJS (XAUDIUS, wlio was five times consu!| 
was the son of Marcus, and (aceprding to Posido* 
nius) ti)e first of bis family who bore the surname of 
Marcellus, that is, ‘ Martial*.’ He had indeed 
great military experience, a muscular fi'ame, a power- 
ful arm, and a natural inclination to war. But, 
though impetuous and lofty in the combat, upon 
i)thcr occasions he was modest and humane. Hft 
was so far a lover of the Grecian learning and elo- 
((uence, as to honour and admire those who excelled 
in them, though his employments prevented his stu- 
dying or attaining them himself to the degree he de- 
sired. Por if Heaven ever designed that any man 


. — in war’s rude lisU should toil. 

From youth to age, 

as Homer expresses it% it was certainly the prin<4- 
nal Romans of those times. In their youth they 
had to contend witli llie Carthaginians for the i^and 
of Sicily, in their middle age with the Gauls for 
Italy itself; and in their old age again with the Car- 
thaginians and Annibal®. Thus they had not, |^ven 

* The Romaas Were ibnd of having names derived fiyjn their 
tutelar deity. Hence the appcUations of hfosens, Metcius, Ma- 
iners, Maraereus, Ac.* 

* II. xiv. fl6. „ . n, . 

1 The inOhary ase of the Romans, by Servius Tulhus’ ragnla- 
don, extended from seventeen to forty-six, aft« which dwjr 
exenvted fttaa aH forther service, exorot in thewase of a whe 
war ^ sh^ below). So that, literally to jubufy Plutarch's <fo- 
eenration, if that indeed were necessary^ we must supjpoee him to 
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hi advanced life, the common relaxation and repose, 
but |vere called forth by their birth and merit to ac* 
nept military commands. 

As for Marcellus, there vhu no kind of fighting, 
in which he was not trained and expert ; but in sin- 
gle combat he excelled himself. He therefore never 
refused a challenge, or failed of killing the chal- 
lenger. In Sicily, seeing his brother Otacilius in 
great danger, he co\ered him with his shield, slew 
uiose who attacked him, and saved his life, h'or 
these things, he received fiom the generals crowns 
and other military honours, while yet but a youth ; 
and, his reputation increasing every day, the people 
appointed him to the oflice of Curule ^dile *, and 
toe priests to that of Augur. This is a kind of 
priesthood, to which the law assigns the inspection 
and observing of the divination taken from the flight 
of birds. •. 

******** 

After the first Carthaginian war ', which had lasted 
twenty-two years, Rome was soon engaged in a 
new war with the Gauls. The Insflbrians*’ a Celtic 

refer to the conclusion of the first and the commencement of the 
IHIcond Punic war. The Lacedaemonians served till near sixty ; the 
AthenianSi who entered at eighteen (and were retained the two 
first yeus to defend the city, and garrison the forts of Attica), till 
Mly foify years of age.* 

♦ See the Life of Camillus, J. S88. nott. (53) and (90). 

^ Plutarch is a little mi&taken here in his chronology. The first 
Punic war lasted twenty-three years, for it began A. U. C. 490» and 
included A. U* C. 512. During the whole of that period the Gaols 
eonttnued quiet, and did not begin to stir till four years afterward. 
They then advanced to Ariminum ; but the Hoii, mutinying against 
iheiadeaderSy slew the kings At&s and Galates : after which the 
Gaub fell upon each other, and numbers were killed; the sur* 
idvors returdw home. Five years after this, they be^ to prepare 
for a new n^r, oi\ account of the division, whidi T^minius bod 
made of the lands of the Picentines taken from the Senones of Cis- 
alpine Gaul* These preparations were carrying on a long time ; 
and it ^as eight years after that division, befoie the wat began In 
earnest under their chief Congolitanus and Anercestes, when L* 
PapHs sfed C. Alilios Eegulus were oonsub. A* Ut C* 
(^lieelNlyb* u. and Supnl* Liv. 
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nation, Mrho inhabit that (part of Italy whielik lies at 
the foot of the Alps, though very powerRil int^eitt* 
selves, called in the assistance or the (resatis ’’ a 
people of Gaul, who for pay upon such occa- 
sions. It was a surprising and most fortunate thing 
for the Roman j)eople, that the Gallic war did not 
break out at the same time with the Punic ; ahd 
that the Gauls, observing an exact neutrality all 
that time, as if they had waited to take up the con- 
queror, forbore to attack the Romans till they were 
victorious, and at leisure to receive them. This 
war however was still not a little alarming to the 
Romans, as well on account of the vicinity of the 
Gauls, as of their old military renown. They were 
indeed the enemy, whom they most dreaded, for 
they had made themselves masters of Rome } and 
from that time it had been provided by law, that the 
^priests should be exempted from bearing arms, ex- 
cept in the event of a fresh invasion by tne Gauls'*. 

^e immense preparations, which they made, weref 
fartlier proofs of their fears (for it is said, that so 
many thousands of Romans were never seen in arms, 
citlier before or since), and so were the new and ex- 
traordinary sacrifices, which they offered. Upon 
other occasions, they had not adopted the rites of 
barbarous and savage nations, but their religious 
customs had been agreeable to the mild and 'merc^ 
Ril ceremonies of the Greeks: on the appearance 
of this war, however, they were forced to comply 

• So called probably from their weapons, goto. See Prop. El. IV. 

42., Vii:;g. £n. viii. 662., Liv. viti. 8., and V arro quoted ti^ Noniue 
aviii.* 

* At this period (1806) the emphatic clauae in the Roman mili- 
taiy code, entitlad JDe Facaiione, • mtt gamicvm sxo- 

SIATCR,' demands an Englishman’s pardcular attention. To the 
Same purport Cicero : Ut oportet ivlo Gallieif tii n^orwn Jura 
morttgue prtBter^nmt, nemo ett er^ Remattus^ jtti dii uM euenat’ 
Hone utendum putet- (Pto Fonteio, sect. 16.) 

Tibe numbers alladed to below are computed by Pol;]A)!ttS at 
seven huadred and seventy, and by the writer of, the IdVuuti ^p- 
plementat ei^^ hundred, thousand men. Thts included hoiNfrcri, 
td couts^ their Italian aUies.* 
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Mrith certfutr oracles feund w the books of the Sibyls;' 
and accordingly they buried two Greeks % a man 
and h woman, and likewise two Gauls, alive in the 
iBcast-markct. Hence originated certain mysterious 
and horrid rites, which still continue to be pcr« 
ibrmed in the month of November. 

In the beginning of the war, the. Romans some- 
times gained great advantages, and sometimes were 
no less signally defeated ; but there was no decisive 
action, till the consulship of Flaminius and Furius, 
who led a very powerful army against the Insubrians. 
Then (we are told) the river which runs through the 
Ficentinc territory was seen flowing with blood, and 
three moons appeared over the city of Ariininura 
The priests likewise, who were to observe the flight 
of birds at the time of choosing consuls, affirmed 
that the election was defective and inauspicious. 
Tlie senate therefore immediately sent letters to thoi, 
camp to recall the consuls, insisting that they should 
return without loss of time and resign their office, 
and forbidding tliem to act at all against the enemy 
in consequence of their late appointment. 

Flaminius, having received these letters, deferred 
opening them till he had engaged and routed the 
barbarians and over-run their country. When he 

9 The}S|,8iibseq|ucntly, oiFerecl the same sacrifice in tlie second 
F{||picwBr* SeeXiv. xxii. 57-, who there refers to tliis preceding 
instance of barbarity, as minimi Romanum 6aci um^ Sec the Life 
of Fabius Maximus, p. 92. not. (53.) 

* Lunet quoqm ut Cw. Dotiutio^ Caro Fannio Coss, 

plerique appellai?erunt noclurnos.* (Plin. H.N. 
lU, 92.) xhis circumstance is likewise ipentioned by Jul. ObsequcOl, 
xcii. The former writer states, tliat never more than three suns 
had been seen at once before his time. Gassendi says that, A. D. 
1G25, six were seen together in Poland ; and Schenerus informs us 
that, on March 20, 1629, five were observed at Rome, and seven 
on Jan. of the fcAlowing year: adding, that there is no reason, 
vrby eleven might not be seen at the same instant I* 

See Uv. xxi. 63. Flaminius was not entitled to this succesn 
by his conduct He gave battle with a river behind him, where 
ihere was no room for ra men to rally or retreat, if they had been 
braii||mt But possibly he might make such a dis(iosition of* his forces, 
towioYV them that they must either conquer or die ; for he knew 

’ 12 
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returned therefore loade(i>witk spoils, the pet^le di<l 
not go out to meet him ; and because he had* ijiot 
directly obeyed the order \(rhich recalled him, but 
had treated it vrith contempt, he was in danger of 
losing his triumph. As soon as the triumph was 
over, both he and his collcgiic were deposed and 
reduced to thecank uf private citizens. So much 
regard had the Homans fofi religion, referring all 
their adairs to the good pleasure of the gods, and in 
their greatest prosperity not suffering any neglect 
of the forms of divination and other sacred usages; 
fully persuaded, that it was a .matter of greater im- 
portance to the preservation of their state to have 
their generals obedient to the gods, than even to 
have them v ictorious in the field. * 

To this purpose, the following story is remark- 
able : Tiberius Sempronius, who was as much re- 
jected for his valour and probity as any man in 
AOmc, while consul, named Scipio Nasica and Caius 
jM^jpeius liis successors. After they had set off for 
provinces allotted to them, Sempronius happen- 
ing to meet withT a book containing the sacred re- 
gulations for the conduct of war discovered in it 
one particular, which he had never known before. 
It was this : “ When the consul goes to take the 
** auspices in a house or tent without the cit^ hired 


that he was acting against the intentions of the senate, and that 
nothing but sucetbs could bring him off. (Polyb. li.) He was na- 
turally, indeed, riush and daring. It was the skill and management 
of the legionary tribunes, which made amends for the consuPs im- 
prudence. They distributed among the soldiers of the first line ibo 
pikes of the Triarii, to prevent the enemy from making use of their 
swords : and, when the first ardour of the Gauls was over, ordered 
the Romans to shorten their swords, close with the enemy so as to 
leave them no room to lift up their arms, an^l stab them ; which 
they did without running any hazard themselves, the swords of the 
Gauls having no points. (L.) 

This same Fiaminius was subsequently defeated by Annlhil at 
Trehia, A.tJ.C*536.^ 

Cic. de Nat. Dedr. ii. 4., Vhl. Max. !. U whofay tbMl|be 
liad formerly known this regulation, and that by this book 
lecaUed td his memory*^ 
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** ifix purpose, and is obli^d by some necessaiy 
** bi{Sioes8 to return into the city before any sure 
** $ign f^pears to him, he must not make use of that 

lodge again, but take another, and there begin 
** his observations anew.” Sempronius was ignorant 
ef this, when he named those two consuls, for he had 
twice made use of the same lodges but, when he 
perceived ins error, he acquainted the senate with 
It: and they, not thinking it proper to pass lightly 
over even so small a defect, wrote to the consuls 
about it, who left their provinces and returned with 
all speed to Home, where they laid down their 
offices. But this did not happen till long after the 
present affair. 

But ftbout that very time two priests of the best 
Emilies in Home, Cornelius Cethegus and Quintus 
Sulpitius, were degraded fioin the priestliood : the 
former, because he had not presented the entrails o#« 
the victim according to rule; and the latter, be* 
cause as he was sacrificing, the tuft of his cap, which 
was such a one as the Flamines wear, fell offi And 
because the squeaking of a rat happened to be heard> 
at the moment when Minucius the dictator was ap* 
pointing Caius Flaminius his general of the horse, 
the people obliged them to quit their posts, and ap« 
pointed others in their stead. But while they o^ 
served these small matters witli such exactness, they 
did not indulge in any kind of superstition for 
they neither changed nor exceeded tlie ancient cere* 
monies. 

Flamitttus and his collegue being deposed ftotn 
the conatdsliip, the magistrates call^ Intcrreges** 
nominated Marcellus to that hi^^h office ; who, when 
be entered upon it, took Cneius Cornelius ^ his 
« 

» Sixty jean. 

** ThiiiMirdia here taed is the Eteni sense. 

These were oScers whp, when there were no legd nagiitiites 
fo Mtt, were {^pointed to bidd the Comitia for electing new onec. 
TllMnm af Intcmgesb rddph had been given theta while the go* 
dlifiiaent wm regal, was continued under the oonnianreaitk. 

9 
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collegue. Though the <jrauls were said to be dis- 
posed to a reconciliation, and the senate was peace* 
ably inclined, yet the people at the instigation of 
Marccllus were inclined to war. A peace, however, 
was concluded ; and seems to have been broken by 
the Gesatse, who having passed the Alps with thirty 
thousand men, prevailed upon the Insubrians to join 
them with much greater numlbers. Elated with their 
strength, they marched immediately to Acerrae '®, a 
city on the banks of the Po. There Viridomarus, 
king of the Gcsatae, with a detachment of ten thou- 
sand men, laid waste all the country about the river. 

When Marccllus was informed of their march, he 
left his collegiie before Acerra;, with the whole of 
the heavy-armed infantry and a third part* of the 
horse ; and taking with him the rest of the cavalry, 
and about six hundred of the light-armed foot, set 
•out and advanced by forced inarches day and night, 
till he came up with the ten thousand Gesatae near 
Clastidium a little town of the Gauls, which had 
but lately submitted to the Homans. He had no 
time, however, to give his ti'oops any rest or refresh- 
ment ; for the barbarians immediately perceived hiS 
approach, and despised his attempt, as he had only 
a handful of infantry, and they made no account of 
his cavalry. These, as well as all the other Gauls, 
being skilled in fighting on horseback, thought they 
had the advantage in this respect ; and, besides, they 
for out-numbered Marcel lus. They marched there- 
fore directly against him, their king at their head, 
with great impetuosity and dreadful menaces, as if 
sure of crushing him at once. Marcellus, because 
his party was but small, to prevent it’s being sur- 
rounded extended the wings of his cavaliy, thinning 

f 

The Romans were besieging Acerrae, a town between Milan 
and Placentia near the junction of the rivers Adda and PDk, and 
die Gauls advanced to relieve it; but finding themselvea nnabta 
to succeed, they passed the Po widi part ot their wtnVii IUM) laid 
siege tc Clastidium to make a diversion* (Polyb* ii*, $uppiLi|J4v» 

Livy places this town m LigunaMentano# ^ 
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lu)d widening the line, till he presented a £*ont 
neaidy ^ual to that of the enem^. He w|s now 
advaneii}g to the charge, when his horse, terrified 
with the -sliouts of the Gattls, turned short and 
forcibly carried him back. *Marcellu5 fearing that 
this, interpreted by superstition, should cause some 
disorder in his troops, quickly turned his horse again 
toward the enemy, and then pjiid his adorations to 
the sun ; as if that movement had been made not 
by accident but design, for the Romans always turn 
round wlien they worship the gods’*. Upon the 
point of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter Fereti'ius’® 
the choicest of the enemy’s arms. In the mean 
time, the king of the Gauls descried him, and judging 
jfrom his ensigns of authority that he was the consul, 
set spurs to his horse, and advanced a considerable 
way before the rest, brandishing his spear, and loudly 
challenging him to the combat. He was distinguish** 
ed from the rest of the Gauls by his stature, as well 
as by his armour ; which, being set off* with gold and 
silver and tlie most lively colours, shone like light* 
ning. As Marcellus was viewing tKe dispositions of 
the enemy’s forces, he cast his eyes upon this rich 
suit of armour : and, concluding that in it his vow 
to Jupiter would be accomplished, he rushed upon 
it’s wearer, and pierced his breast-plate with his 
spear which stroke, together witli the weight and 
force of the consul’s horse, brought him to the 
ground, and with two or three more blows he de- 
spatched him. He then leaped from his horse, and 
took off his armour } and lifting up his spoils toward 
heaven exclaimed, “ O Jupiter Feretrius, who ob- 
servest the deeds and exploits of great warriors 
** and j^nerals in battle, I noV call thee to witness, 
that! am the third Homan chieftain and general 
** who have, with m^own hands, overcome and slain 
** a chieftain and a king! To thee 1 consecrate * the 

** Sec the of Kama, Yot. 1. p. 192, not. (60.) 

. t ** See the Lite of ttonulus, 3b. p. 75. 
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** opime spoils/ Do tlioii grant us equal success tn 
** the prosecution of this war.” 

Whdn this prayer was ended, the Roman cavalry 
encountered both the enemy’s horse and foot at the 
same time, and gained^a victory, not only signal in 
itself but peculiar in it’s kind; for we have no ac- 
comjt of such a handful of cavalry beating such num- 
bers, both of horse and foot, either before or since. 
Marcellus having killed the chief part of the enemy, 
4iiud taken tlicir arms and baggage, returned to his 
collegue ", who had met with no such good success 
against the Gauls before the great and populous city 
of Milan. This by the Gauls, and it’s neighbour- 
hood, is accounted the metropolis of their country ; 
and hence they defended it with such spirit tliat 
Scipio, instead of besieging it, seemed himself to be 
besieged. Rut upon the return of Marcellus the 
.Gesatffi, understanding that their king was slain, and 
'his army defeated, drew off their forces. Thus 
Milan is taken®'; and the Gauls surrendering the 
rest of their cities, and referring every thing to the 
equity of the Romans, obtain reasonable conditions 

of peace. . , „ « , 

The senate decreed a trnimim to Marcellus alone ; 
and, whether we consider the rich spoils displayed 
in it, the prodigious size of the captives, or the mag- 
nificence with which the whole was conducted, it 
■was one of the most splendid ever seen. But the 
most agreeable and uncommon spectacle was Mar- 
cellus himself, carrying the armour of Viridomarus, 
which he had vowed to Jupiter. He had cut the 
huge trunk of an immense mountain-oak in the form 
of a trophy, which he adorned with the spoils of 
that barbarian, suspending and fastening every part 


Durina the abaence of Marcellas, Aceme had l^en ^ea by 
hb coUoaue Scipio, who had inarched thence to invest Mediotawua, 
iuii. Milan- (See Polyb. ib., and Su^l. Liv. k. tA-) 

« Comum also, another city of considerable iniportaiu^ far- 
rendered: and (01 ItfOy, tiwia the Alpf to the Ionian sea, heoame 
entirely ll^nmn.. , , 
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of his anns in the happiest order. When the pro- 
ctssjpn began to move, he mounted his chariot 
which was drawn by four horses, and passed through 
the city with the trophy on his shoulders, which was 
the noblest ornament of tbi whole triumph. The 
army followed clad in elegant armour, and singing 
odes composed for the occasion, and other songs of 
triumph, in honour of Jupiter and their general. 

Wlien he came to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
he set up and consecrated the trophy, being the 
third and last general, who has hitherto been so 
gloriously distinguished. The first was liomulus, 
after he had slain Acron, king of the Cmnincnses ; 
Cornelius Cossus, who slew Volumnius the Tuscan, 
was the second ; and the third was Marccllus, who 
killed with his own hand Viridomarus king of the 
Gauls. Since his time, no other has occurred®^. 
The god, to whom these spoils were devoted, was. 
Jupiter, surnamed Feretrius (as some say) from the 
Greek word FheretroHi which signifies * a car ;* for 
the trophy was borne upon a carriage of this kind, 
and the Greek language was then niuch mixed with 
the Latin. Others suppose that Jupiter had that 
tmpellation, because he * strikes with lightning,* for 
the Latin word Jerire signifies ‘ to strike.’ Othera 
again affirm, that it is on account of the strokes, 
which are given in battle ; for even now, when the 
Romans charge or pursue an enemy, they encourage 
each other by calling out, feri^ ferit * strike them 
down, strike them down.’ What they take from the 
enemy in the field, tliey coll by the common name 
of* spoils}’ but what a Roman general takes from 
the general of the enemy, they call * t^ime spoils** 
It is said indeed that Numa Pompilius, in his Com- 
mentaries, mentions * opime spoils’ of the first, se- 
cond, and third prder : that he directed the first to 
be consecrated to Jupiter, the second to Mem, and* 
the third to Quirinus} and that the persona whl^ 


** S«e tbs life of Romulus m above. 
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took the first should be* rewarded with three hu9* 
dred asesf the second with two hundr^, an4 the 
third with one hundred. The most received opinion 
is, however, that those of tlie first kind only ought 
to be honoured with tile name of * opime,’ which a 
general takes in a pitched battle, when he kills the 
enemy’s general with his own hand. But enough 
of this matter. 

The Romans were so excessively delighted with 
tliis victory, and the termination of the war, thiit 
they made an ofiering to Apollo at Delphi of a gold> 
en cup, in testimony ol‘ iheir gratitude ; they also 
liberally shared the spoils with the confederate cities, 
and sent a veiy handsome present out of them tQ 
Hiero king of Syracuse, their friend and ally. 

Some time after this, Annibal having entered Italy^ 
Marcellus was despatched with a fleet to Sicily. The 
.War continued to rage, and that unfortunate blow 
was received at Cannae, by which many thousand# 
of Romans fell. The few, who escaped, fled to Ca- 
inisium; and it was expected that Annibal, wh<i| 
had thus destroyed the strength of the Roman forces, 
would march directly to Rome. Upon which. Mar* 
cellus first detached fifteen hundred of his men to 
guard the city ; and afterward by order of the senate 

{ >roceeded to Canusium, drew out the troops which 
lad retired thither, and inarched at their head tQ 
keep the country from being ravaged bjr the enemv* 
The wars had by this time earned on the chi^f of 
the Roman nobility, and most of their best officers. 
Still indeed there remained Fabius Maximus, a man 
highly respected for his probity and prudence ; bu# 
his extraordinary attention to the avoiding of loss 
passed for inactivity and want of spirit. The Ro- 
mans therefore, considering him as a proper person 
for the dt^ensive, but not the pfi^sive part of war, 
hid natonfise to Marcellus ; and wisely temperinf 
bht bomnpss and energy with the slow and c^^ou# 
conduct of Fabius, they sometimes appointed them 
consuls together, and sometimes sent out one of tltent 
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in the quality of consul, and the other in that of pro* 
consul. Posidonius informs us, that Fabius was 
called the ‘ Shield,’ and Marcellas * the Sword*;' 
but Annibal himself said, “ He stood in fear of Fa- 
** bins as his schoolmaster, and of Marcellus as his 
** adversary ; for he received hurt from the lattei^ 
“ and by the former was preventedodoing hurt him* 
« self.” ' ^ 

Annibal’s soldiers, elated with their victory, grew 
careless, and straggling from the camp roamed about 
the country ; where Marcellus fell upon them, and 
cut oflP great numbers. After this, he marched to 
the relief of Naples and Nola. The Neapolitans he 
confirmed in the Roman interest, to which they were 
themselves well-inclined : but when he entered Nola, 
he found great divisions there, the senate of that 
city being unable to restrain or win the commonalty, 
who were attached to Annibal. There was a citizen 
in this place, named Bandius well born and cele- 
brated for his valour ; for he had eminently distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Cannae, whereafter 
hiUing a number of Carthaginians, ‘he was found at 
last upon a heap of dead bodies covered with wounds. 
Annibal, admiring his bravery, dismissed him not 
only without ransom, but with handsome presents* 
honouring him with his friendship and admission to 
the rights of hospitality. Bandius, in gi atitude for 
these fiivours, heartily espoused Annibal’s party, and 
by his authority drew tlie people on to a revolt. 
Marcellus thought it wrong to put to death one, who 
had gloriously fought the battles of Rome. Besides, 
the general had so engaging a manner grafled upon 
his native humanity, that he could hardly fail of at- 
tracting the regards'of a man of generous spirit. One 
d4y, Bandius happening to salute him, Marcellus 
asked who he was : not that he was a stranger to hie 
jperton, but that he might have an opportunity to 
uitrodace what he had to say. * Being told, that bif 

* SeetheI.ifeofFidl»usM«uians,p«gi. 

' Or Bsadnh 
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aiMne was Lucius Ban<Uus: WlyatP* .exQ|«im^ 

Murcellua, in secmii^ delight and adjniratiyu 
that Bandius, who has been so much ^ked of in 
** Koine for his ^%nt behaviour at CVinm, who 
** indeed was the only man that did not abandpn 
the consul 4^milius, but received in his own bo^y 
“ most of the shafts .that wqrc aimed at him !” Ban- 
dius saying that he was theyory person, and showit^ 
some ol‘ his scars j “ Why then,” replied Mai'cellus, 
“ when you bore about you such marks of your 
« regard for us, did not you come to us one of the 
“ &st? Do wc appear to you slow to reward tlje 
“ virtue of a friend, who is honoured even by hi8 
enemies r” After this obliging discourse, he 
braced him, and made him a present of a war-bor^e 
and five hundred drachmas in silver. 

From this time Bandius was very cordially attach- 

• ed,to Marcellus, and constantly informed him of the 
proceedings of the opposite party, who were very 
numerous and had resolved^ when the Komans march- 
ed out against the enemy, to plunder tlieir baggage. 
Upon wliich, Marcellus drew up his forces in ordpr 
of battle within the city, placed the baggage near the 
gates, and published an edict forbidding the inhabi- 
tants to .approach the walls. Annibal, seeing no 
hostile appearance, concluded that every thing was 
in great disorder in the city, and therefore advanced 
to it with little precaution. At this moment Mar- 
cellus commanded the gate next him to be opened, 
and sallying out with the best of his cavalry, charged 
the enemy in front. Soon afterward, the infantry 
rushed out at another gato^’ with loud shouts. And 
while Annibal was dividiug his forces to oppose theite 
two parties, a third ]^ate was opened, and the i-est of 

• the Koman troops issuing out attaclj^d the enemy 
on another side, who were much disconcerted at 

such an unexpected* sally, and made but 

, 

** See the Life ef Fsfeius Msalmus, p. not. (^6.) ^ ’ 

Of tiiescksliies, entl their effect, Livy (xxiii. 16.) 

, what difbrent, more mouest, ^nd more pt^|^i$ account.* 

VOL. n. ' 2D 
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resistance against those vrith whom they had first 
engaged^ on account of then* being assailed by ano- 
ther bod^. • 

Then it was that Annibal’s men, struck with terror 
and covered with wounds, first fled before the Ho- 
mans, and were driven to tlieir camp. Above five 
thousand of them are said to have been slain, whereas 
of the Romans there fell not more than five hundred. 
Livy, indeed, docs not make the defeat and loss on 
the Carthaginian side to have been so considerable : 
he only affirms, that Marcellus gained great honour by 
this battle, and that the courage of the Homans was 
wonderfully restored after their misfortunes ; as they 
now no longer believed that they had to do with an 
enemy invulnerable and invincible, but who was 
himself liable to sufler in his turn. 

For this reason the people called Marcellus, though 
absent, to fill the place of one of the consuls-*, wlio- 
was dead; and prevailed, against the sense of the 
magistrates, to have the election put off till his re- 
turn Upon his arrival, he was unanimously chosen 
consul : but it happening to thumicr at that time, 
the augurs observed that the omen was unfortunate ; 
and as they did not choose to declare it such, for fear 
of the people Marcellus voluntarily laid down the 


This was Posthumius Albinas, who had been destroyed with 
his wliole army of five and twenty thousand men by the Boii, in a 
Vfljat tbro^t called by the Gauls * the forest of Litona.’ It seems^ 
the> had cut all tlie trees near tlie road, by which he Wtis to 
in such a manner, that they might be tumbled upon his armv with 
the least mption. (L.) (Livy, xxiii. !21.} The consul himself fell in 
the action, ami the Gauls converted his skull into a drinking- vessel, 
4iO be used at their public ibstivds. This event happened only a 
few months after the battle of Cannae ; and appears, as j\I. Ricardi 
observes, scarcely credible to the extent stated by the historian.* 
The |[>eop]e sdspected, that he had beeti purposely sent out of 
jy pyay by the senate* (Liv. xxiu, SL)^ 

InV* Marcellus wab a plebeian, as was also his collesrue Sempronius : 


f Marcellus wab a plebeian, as was also his collegue Sempronius : 
tlie patricians, unwUIjng to see two plebeians consuls at the sacna 
I, iimtienced the augurs to gronoance the election of Marcellus 
dljivagroeable to the gods. But the people would not have ac- 
^iesced in the declaration of the augurs, nadnot Marcellus showed 
hitt^elf upon this ocoaston as zealous a repq^lican as he was a great 
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office. Notwithstanding* this, he had tfae command 
of the army continued to him as j)i oronsul, and re^ 
turned immediately to NoIa,%liei}ce he made excur- 
sions to chastise those wlio had declared for the 
Carthaginians. Annibal hastened to their assistance, 
and offered him battle, which he declined. But some 
days afterward^, when he saw that Annibal, no 
longer expecting a battle, had sent out the chief part 
of his army to plunder the country, he attacked hint 
vigorously, having first provided the foot with long 
spears (such as they use in sea-fights) which they 
were taught to hurl from a distance at the Cartha- 
ginians, who were unskilled in the management of 
the javelin, and only fought hand to hand with short 
swords®'. For this reason, all that attempted to 
make head against the Romans, were obliged to give 
*way and fij^ in gieat confusion, having five thousand 
• men slain upon the field®'' ; beside the loss of four 
elephants killed, and two taken. What was of still 
greater importance, upon the third day after the 
battle ®®, above three hundred horse, Spaniards and 
Numidians, came over to Marccllus ; a misfortune, 
which had never before happened to Annibal : for 
though his army had been collected from several 
barbarous nations, differing both iii their manners 
and their language, yet he had long preserved a per- 
fect unanimity throughout the whole. This body of 

commander, and refused that honour whicli had not the sanction of 
all his kllow-fiti/.ens. 

The Hiipini, and the Siunnites. (Id. ih. 42.)* 

Tour dii 3 is pievioutlj to this, thore had been a bloody action, 
before* the walls of Nola, which would have been inofe decisive, but 
for a remarkable storm that parted the combatants. (Id.ib* 4*4*)* 
Such was the general character of the swords of the ancients, 
i. e. the Spartans (see the Life of Lycurgi^s, 1, 142.), Romans, 
Gauls, dfc. &c. ^ 

32 And upward, beatdo six hundred taken prisoners, and the loss 
of nineteen military suindiiidb,*^ ^ On the Roman side, there were 
not a thousand killed. (Liv. xxip* 46.) ^ 

Livy makes them, one thousand two hundred and sevanty-twb. 
It is therefore probabm that we should read in this pljtce, * 
thousond three hundred horse/ 

S » 2 
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ever continued faithful to Marcellus, and to 
those who succeeded him in the command^*. 

Marcellus, bcin,&; apflointcd consul the third time, 
passed over into iSicily”. For Annibal’s success had 
encouraged the (’arthaginians again to revive their 
claim to that island ; and they did it the rather, be- 
cause the aflfairs of Syracuse were iirsomc confusion 
upon the death of Hieronymus'"', its sovereign. On 
this account, the Homans had already sent an army 
thither, under the command of Appius Claudius 
The commaml devolving upon Marcellus, he was 
no sooner arrivctl in Sicily, than many Homans cairfo 
to throw themselves at his feet, and represent to him 
their distress. Of those, who liad fought against 
Annibal at Canna*, some escaped by flight, and others 
were taken prisoners ; the latter in such numbers, that 
it Was thought the Homans must want men to dcfen<lli 
the walls of their capital. Yet that commonwealth 
had so much flrmness and elevation of mind that, 

iMarcelliis bent Anmbal a third time before Nola; and had 
Claudius xVero, \^ho wasi sent out to take a.ciiTuit and attack the 
Carthaginians in t!io i oar, come uj) in lime, that day would probably 
have compensated the loss sustained at Canine. (Liv. xxiv. 17») 

A. U- C. 

36 Hieronymus was murthered by his own subjects at Lcoutiuni, 
the conspirators having pi evaded on Dinoinanos, one of his guards, 
to fiivour their attack, lie was the son of Gelo, and the grandson 
of Hiero. Gdo died before his father, who Jived to ninety ; and 
Hieronymus, who was not Hflceii at Ids grandfather’s dcatli, was 
i»lain some months ard. Those three dentJis liuppened toward 
the latter end of the }oar, which preceded Marcellus’ third con- 
sulate. (Liv. xxiv. 4 — 7.) 

3^ Appius riuudius, who wus sent into Sicily as praitor, wa* 
ilicrs before the death of Hieronymus. That young prince, having 
a turn for raillery, only laughed at the Roman embassudois : * I 
will ask you,’ saiif lie, ‘ but one question ; who were conquerors 
at Caansr» you or the Curtliaginiiuis i 1 aiU tojid such surprising 
of that battle, that 1 should be glad to know all tlic par- 
ticttSurs of it.’ And again, « Let the Romans restore all the 

E ld, corn, and other presents, which they drefr from my grand- 
;ber, and consent tlia^,the river llitnera be the cominojn bound- 
ary between us, aud I wiU renew the ancient ttOoties with them.* 
jjome vstiters are of opinion, that tlio Homan praetor was not entirely 
unconcerned in apm« ^ih!ch was so uscihl to Ids republic. (Id. 
6 .) 
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tliough Annibal offered to release the prisoners for 
a vciy inconsiderable ransom, they rei’us^ ittby a 
public act, and left them to be put to death, or sold 
out of Italy As for those who had saved them* 
selves by flight, they sent them into Sicily, with an 
order not to set foot upon Italian ground duriitg the 
war with Annibal. Tiicbc came to Marcellus in a 
great body, and falling on their knees implored, M'ith 
loud lamentations and floods of tears, the favour of 
being admitted again into the army ; promising to 
make it appear by their future behaviour, that that 
defeat had been owing to their misfortune, and not to 
their cowardice. Marcellus moved with coinpassicm 
wrote to the senate, desiring leave to recruit his army 
with these exiles, as he should find occasion. After 
much deliberation, the senate signified by a decree. 
That the commonwealth had no need of the service 
• “ of cowards j that Marcellus however might em- 
ploy them if he pleased, but on condition that he 
“ did not bestow upon any of them crowns, or othw 
“ honorary rewards,” This decree ^ve Marcellus 
.some concern, and after bis return from the war in 
Sicily he expostulated with the senate, and cof|i« 
plained ; ** 'fhat, notwithstanding his many and si^al 
“ services, they would not allow him to rescue from 
“ infamy those unfisrtunate citizens.” 

llis first care, after he arrived in Sicily, was to 
make reprisals for the injuiy received from Hij^o* 
crates the Syracusan general*®; who to gratifV the 
Carthaginians, and by their means to set himsw up 
tyrant, had attacked the Romans, and killed %reat 
numbers of them, in the district of Leontium. Mar- 
cellus therefore laid siege to that city, apd tpok it 
by storm, but did no harm to the inhabitants ; only 
such deserters as he ftmnd there. Re ordered to 
beaten with rods, antithen put to death. Hippomra^ 

Thia inbsiillp suited only tS « nuHtaiy end bwbarian 
republic, hastMHiirlMwa die subject of a note, and is bafMtifitlhr 
pustnitied (MUnptte’i Ode IR. t. (See Lit* »ii. 59—414 * 
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toot care to give the Syrafciisans the first notfce of 
the taking of Lcontium, assuring them at the same 
time, that Marccllus had put to the sword all who 
were able to bear arms ; and, while they were under 
great consternation at this intelligence, he sudilenly 
appeared before the city, and made himself master 
of it^“. ' 

Upon this, Marccllus marched with his whole army, 
and encamped betore Syracuse. But, before he at- 
tempted any thing agamsi it, be sent embassadors 
with a true account of M'hat he had done at Leontium. 
As this information had no effect upon the Syracu- 
sans, who were entirely in Hippocrates’ power", he 
made his attacks both by sea and laud ; Apjnns 
Claudius commanding the kiiul-f()rces, and himself 
the fleet, which ronsisted of sixty galleys of fivo 
banks of oars, full of all sorts of arms and missile'! 
weapons. Beside these, lie had a prodigious machine 
carried upon eight galleys fastened together, with 
which he approached the walls, relying upon the 
Humber of his batteries and other inst ruments of war, 
as well as on his own great character. "But Archimedes 
despised all this, and confided in the ‘upcriorily of his 
engines; though he did not think the inventing of 
them an object worthy of bis serious ^tlKlics, but 
only reckoned them among the amusements of geo- 
metry *. Neither indeed would he have gone so 

* ' After surmounting several obstacles. See Lir, xxlv. 30— 
32. ♦ 

On the assassination of Hieronymus the commonwealth having 
been tllsstared, Hippocutes and Fpic 3 '(lcs, Annibai’s agents and of 
Syracusan extraction, had the addiess to get themselves admitted 
iuto die number of pimtora. In consequence of which, tl\cy found 
means to otnbroil the Syracusans with Rome, notwitlistanding the 
opposition <it such of the pra>tor8 as had their country's interest at 
heart. * 

* Archimedes, its the Quarterly Reviewers v, 89. justly observe^ 
•jfipears to have maintained a rank among ancient philosophers 
similar to that of Newton among the moderns. |ie most be considered 
jnaced m the fullicr of the sciences of statics and Of hydrostatics; 
Ihr to him we owe ths true theory of the equilibripni' of machines. 
Si trcH u the fundaineotsl lews of hydrostatics) eq'uifiotiOm. His 
discoveries in purb p^metry alone wopld secure for him d>e i\d*. 
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i&i*, blit at tlie pressing irwtanccs of king Hiero, who 
entreated him to turn Jiis art from abstrapted notions 
to material substances } and to make his rdHsonings 
more intelligible to the generality of mankind, by 

miration of all ages. His predilection for travelling in unbeaten paths 
led him to explore the new subject of the ineabure of curviline^ 
mju^hitudes, in which his discoveries were so numerous, and his 
methods so admirable, tlint antiquity assigned him the 6rst place 
among geometricians. Vtr stujpenda: sa^adUitisy says Wallis, qvi 
fiindamcniu posnif imentiomnn fere omnium ^ de quihvs pro^ 
mo\cndk /Vlas nostra iilormhfr. How much is it to be deplored that, 
in consequence of Ids being infected w*ith the ridiculous notion 
the Platonists, which w ould not allow them to leave any thing in 
wiiting relative to the detail of mechanical contrivances, posterity 
should have lost the benefit not only of his particular inventions, 
but also of the improvements to which they would naturally have 
led. Hjs treatises, winch have reached our times, are two books on 
tJic Sphere and Cjlindcr ; one on the Measure of the Circle, or the 
Hitatio of the Diameter to the Circumference; one on Conoids and 
Spheroid^ ; one on Spirals ; one on the Equilibrium of Planes, or on 
•their CtMitres of Gravity ; one oft the Quadrature of the Parabola; 
two of Bodies floating on Liquids ; one, Phoraonites or Arenarius, 
on the Number of the Sands, and a collection of Lemmata, or Geo- 
metrical I*ropositioiis. He w as the first who demonstrated the well- 
known property of the straight lever whem the arms are incom- 
mensurable; and his proof has not been surpassed by any modern 
demonstration, except that of Newton in the Principia; which, as 
shown in the ‘ Hetrospect of Philosopldcal Discoveries,* No. 18, is 
applicable to the ca'^e of parallel forces acting on a straight lever. 
I’he only valid objection to the process of the Syracusan geometer 
has been removed by professor Vince, Pbil. Transact. Ixxxiv. 33. 
'Jo A rchiinedcs likew ise, instead of tbc Arabians or the later Greeks, 
Wallis has correctly referred the invention of characters to denote 
the several powers of any quantity, commonly called *.4Igcbraic* or 
* ('op/r ;* And his Arenarius (in which he proves that not only 
the sands of the isea-shore, of the whole earth, but even a greater 
<[uantiry of particles than could be contained in the or im- 
nicin e sphere of the fixed stars, vrould be less than the sixty-fourth 
term of a decuple geometrical progression increasing from uni^, or 
unity with sixty-tliree cyphers annexed, i* c. a thousand decillions) 
obviously contains the germ of the invention of Logarithms* lie- 
vault, in his edition of 1615, folio, Paris, has gjvcn some account of 
such oHiis works as are lost ; his Grown of Hiero (mentioned below, 
not. 15) ; the Coclileon, or Water-screw; the HeUcon, a kind of 
cndle*'S screw; the Trisposton, consisting of a combination of wheels 
and axles ; tbc Machines emplo 3 ffd in the defence of Syracuse ; the 
ihirning SpeculuQ^ ; the Machines moved air and water : and 
the Material Sphere; to which may be added his PrineipI^S^ kidded 
kfi only by Pappus perhaps in his Math. Colh, 
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ibptying tliem through the*tnedium of the senses to 
tn6 nses^f common life. 

The first who engaged in the study of mechanics, 
a branch of knowledge subsequently so much ad- 
mired and celebrated, were Eudoxus and Archytas^^ 
who thus gave a variety and agreeabicness to geo- 
metry, and confirmed by sensible experiments and 
the use of instruments some problems, incapable of 
demonstration in the way of deduction and theorem. 
That problem (for example) of two mean propor- 
tional lines, which cannot be found out geometri* 
dally, and are yet so necessary lor the solution of 
other questions, they solved mechanically, by the 
assistance of certain instruments called Mcsolabes 
taken from conic sections. But when Plato in- 
veighed against them with great indignation, as hav- 
ing corrupted and debased the excellence of geome- 
try, by causing her to descend from incorporeal* 
and intellectual to sensible things, and obliging her 
to make use of matter, which requires much manual 
labour and is the object of servile trades j then me- 
chanics were separated from geometry, and being 
despised by the philosopher, were long considered as 
a branch of the military art. 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day asserted 
to king Hiero (whose kinsman and friend he was) 

Eudoxus was a celebrated geometer and astronomer of Cnidus. 
He first regulated the Grecian year. Ilis Life was written by Dio- 
genes Laertius. Archytas lived under Dionysius the Elder, above 
a hundred and sixt^ years before the siege of Syracuse. See his 
Lift ^ the same biographer (viii. 82.)* 

rlato^fctecitied nothing serious in the sciences, but what was ^ 
intoitectbal ; and therefore would not allow a philosopher to apply 
himself to nSitural philosophy^ otherwise than as an amusement** 

And yet Cicero, Tusc. Qusest. 23., whfere he speoks of his 
sdirdi fbr the tomb d£ this great man as Plu- 

tSm terms hith below), calls him * hwnilis homunculus t But Dacier 
us, that Cicero only knew Archimedes from the account 
of him by Polybius (siii.) The illiistriouS Byjracusan, con- 
tent with his ihathemgtioal speculations, had alwajis kept himself 
siudt from the eomp^threly-sordid concerns of publft life, end ' 
hkd not like Pfeto de^ly engs^ed in political s^Mmulktiona,* or Iftt 
Archjrtas uniformly M the ermies of his country td Tictory* Thk( 
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tihis proposition, that a given power he could 
move any given weight whatev^ ; nay, lirom his 
confidence in his demonstration he ventured, it is 
said, to affirm M)at it' there was another earth besides 
this which we inhabit by going into that, he 
would move this whithersoever he pleased. Hiero, 
fall ‘of wonder, ‘desired him to evince the truth of 
his proposition, by moving some great weight with 
a small power. In compliance with which, Arebiu 
medcs caused one of the king’s galleys to be drawn 
on shore with many hands and much labour : and 
having well manned her, and put on board her usual 
loading, he placed himself at a distance ; and with* 
out any pains, only moving with his hand the end of 
a machine, which consisted of a variety of ropes and 
pullics, he drew her to him in as smooth and gentle 
a manner, as if she had been under sail. The king, 
•quite astonished when he saw the force of his art, 

1 )rcvailed upon Archimedes to construct for him all 
dnds of engines and machines, which could be used 
cither f()r attack or defence in a siege. Of these 
however he never made use, the chief pact of hi» 
reign being blessed with peace and tranquillity j but 
they were extremely serviceable, upon the present 
occasion, to the Syracusans, who with such a num- 
ber of machines had the inventor himself to direct 
them. 

will perhaps sufilciently account for the preference given to the lat- 
ter, in the above-quoted passage, by the Homan orator.* 

Tzetzes gives us the very expression, which Archimedes made 
use of upon the occasion; n« «ut( r«r urarw ewrer. 

(L.) If the name of this machine however were derived, as some 
affirm, from the inventor Charistion, it affects Archimedes’ sup- 
posed claim to the honour of the discovery. It was by tbit prince, 
likewise, that the Syracusan geometer was employed to detect the 
odultenidon of his crown, which he was enabled to e^ct, bjr 
serving the water rise as he.entercd the bath — a problem now tami- 
iiar to every hydrostatical scholar. See Dutens, Ormne d«s 
Dfamvertes attrwu^es time Modernetf III. X. p. 255. 4to. £d. 1796, 
yitruv. Andiitect. ix. 3., Vince’s Hydrost.Svo. Prop. xxii. Art. 55., 
&c. In die MnetfckBrU. indeed, he is stated to have coiiaiMsad a 
work (ni^ nt new lost) upon diis very subject.* 
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When the Romans attacked them both by sea and 
lOnd^ they were struck dumb with terror, imaginiupr 
that they couJd not possibly resist such uiiracrous 
forces, and so furious an assault. Rut Archimedes 
<|liickly began to play liis engines, and shot against 
the land-lbrccs all sorts of missile weapons and 
stones o(‘an enormous size with so intTcdible a noise ^ 
and rapidity, that nothing could stand before thcti|^ 
overturning and crushing whatever came in their 
way, and spreading terrible disorder throughout the 
ranks. On the side toward the sea were erected 
vast machines, thrusting forth on a sudden over the 
walls huge beams with the necessary tackle, which 
striking with a prodigious force on the enemy’s gat 
leys sunk them at once : while other ships, hoisted 
up at the prows by iron claws or hooks like the 
beaks of cranes, and set upright on the stem, were 
plunged to the bottom of the sea ; and others agiiiii • 
by ropes and grapples were drawn toward the shore, 
and after being whirled about, and dashed against 
the rocks which })rojectcd below the walls, were 
broken to pieces, and the crew^s perished. Very 
often a sliip lifted high above the sea, suspended 
and twirling in the air, presented a most dreadful 
spectacle. There it swung, till the men were throw’n 
out by the violence of the motion, and then it split 
against the wall® or sunk, on the engine’s letti)ig go 
it’s hold. As for the machine, which Marcelhis 
brought foiward upon eight galleys, and which was 
called ‘ Sambuca’ on account of it’s likeness to the 
musical instrument of that name, while it was at a 
considerable distance from the walls, Archimedes 

♦* What most harassed the Romans was a sort of crow with two 
ik&ttncd to aslong chain, which was let down by a kind of 
lover. The weight of the iron caused it to fall with great violence, 
and (Irave it into the planks of the galleys. Then tite btsieged, by 
loading it with lead at the other end, raised up the crow, and with » 
thti prow to which ft wak fiistencd, sinking the poop at the tamo 
time into the water, Aftot this the crow letting go it^s hold all on 
a kudden, the prow of the ^liey fell with such force “iiito the sea, 
lhat the whole vessel wtiMWied witli awterand went to the bottom. 
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^iscbArged ft stone of tenHtalents* weight and after 
that a second and a third, all of which striking upon 

It h not o^sy to conceive, how the machines fonned by 
Arehinu*dcs could throw stones of ten quintals or talents (that is, 
twelve hundred and fifty pounds weight) at the ships of Marcellos, 
when they were at ji cent uUi able distance from tlie walls. The 
account, wdiich Pohbius ^l^es us (viii ), is much more probable, 
lie says, that the stoncbthiown by Archimedes* b^lli^ta; were of the 
weight of ten pounds; and with him Livy seems to agree. If we 
suppose indeed tliat l^IiUarch did not mean the talent of an hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, but the talent of Sicily (which some say 
weighed twenty-fix e, and others only ten pounds), his account 
comes more within the bounds of probabilitv. (L.) 

It may be ivinaiked here, that neither Polybius, nor Livy, nor 
PKitareh our xxoi'd about tiie celebrated biirning-glaases, with 
whuh Auhunedes i*- reported to have set on fire several of the 
I?«inan gallic®, M, Uicard therefore, following Kepler, Naude, 
I)es(‘aites (Pjoplrique, viii, 128.), ponlenelle, c'tc. pronounces it 
an unfbiuuh'd iabni* stixm of later authors. Adams, however, in 
his *Lectu»’"s on VaCuial and Experimental Plnlosophy,’ I. fiOl.IL 
*282., repl^•seI>t^ this result elieeted ^ by mc'ans of a compound 
of sevtiMl siiull -qinre plane mirrors moving every way upon 
hinge®,’ with wtiicb not withstanding the /osa ry almost half the rays 
ff.*’ ^iiii on at count of the inaccuracy of the polish, and the want 
of peMeet opac Ity in^hc substance of the minor) both Kircher and 
PulKiM sill ceedni, the fminer with five plane mirrors (sc'e his De 
Jrtc fMcis ci IhudHr, iii. SS8.), and the latter, on a 

much tnoie enl trged scale — having in 17 1? w'lth l(i8 of the same 
description set wood in fiiimcs* at- the distance of 200 feet, melted 
lead at 120, and silver al 50. With only 40 he burned a plank at 
a distance ol about 70 feet. See his Sirpjih'mcni a PHistoire Na^ 
f/ucllr. See Needham and Nicolini s Papers in the valuable Abralge^ 
ment ol‘ the Philos. Trans, ix. fill., and an Abstiaet ori’ulFon’s own 
la'rter on the Subject, ib. 558. Sec aho Dr. Parsons on Father 
Kheber’s opinion, x. 488. M. Dutens, in Ins Orijitic r/cs Decou^ 
rc’-Zcw attHOures aax Modnna, luus an entire eli ipter, IIL viii. pp, 
28'J— 215- (Kd. Uo. 170(>.), in winch he quotes Tzetzes Chil, lll.p* 
2‘,2., Anthemius of 'fralles (thicn only in MS.), Lucian, Galen, Zo- 
aaras, Lustathius in II. v. &c. ^'C, to repel tlie charge of forger;^ ad- 
duced against this story. M. Peyrard, who published at Paris ia 
18t)8 a French traaslation of the Works of Arcliimedcs, has at- 
luclied to it a * Memoir of a new’ burning Mirror’ (appromf^ as 
lie adds, par la Clnsse drs Sacnca^ Phi/sicjues ct Mathemaiupm He 
PImittiil J, by mean^ of which the solar rays may be reflected up0$i 
an object whether at rest or in motion, in as great a quantity astb^ 
opi rator pioiisos. He has little doubt indeed, he observes, that 
with 590 properly adjusted mirrors, each of five dectiMOtres in 
in ight, ho could reduce to cinders a fleet at the distance of a quar- 
ter of a league; at half’ a league, witli the same ttumberiif ameU*^ 
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kL Hitli M noise ‘itnd force, sh&ttejrcd Aod 

ttHtalffy disjointed and broke it to pieces. 

MarceJlus in this distress drew off his gAllep'8 as 
lost as possible, and sent orders to the laudvforces 
likewise to retreat, lie then called a council of 
war, in which it was resolved to come close to the 
walls, if it were possible, next mortling before day. 
IV»r Archimedes’ engines they thotight, being very 
atrong and intended to act at a considerable distance, 
would in that case dincharge themselves over their 
heads ; and, if pointed at them when so near, pro- 
duce no effect. Hut for this Archimedes had long 
been prepared, having by him engines fitted to all 
distance-), with suitable weapons and shorter beams. 
Hesidcs, he had caused holes*'’ to be made in the 
walls, iu which he placed ‘ Scorpions,’ that did not 
carry far, but c'ould he very rapitlly discharged i 
and by these the enemy Avas galled, without know-* 
ing whence the weapon came. 

When therefore the Romans, undiscovered as they 
thought, had approached close to the walls, they 
were welcomed w-iih a shower of darts and huge 
pieces of rock, which fell as it were perpendicularly 
upon their heads; for the engines played from every 
quarter. This obliged them to retire ; and when 
they were at some distance, other shafts were shot 
at them from the larger machines in their retreat, 
which made terrible havock among them, as well as 
greatly damaged their shipping, without any possi- 
bility of their annoying the iSyracusans in their turn. 
For Archimedes had placed most of his engines under 
covert of‘ the walls ; so that the Romans, being in- 
finitely distressed by an invisible enemy, seemed to 
figbt against the^ gods. 

(!) 9 i.S 7 iltdies) in height ; and at a league witii the came number 
of two metres high. And this the Quarterly Heviewers assure us, 
it net gasconade. Ht^jircfer his contrivance indeed to Bufibn’a, 
Pitker'i^ or any otlier. See v. 109. 

These are meOtioned both by Polybius (viii.) and Ww, a»iv. 
IN?., and by both represented as wide wabin and narrow witinovt.* 
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Miircelltift however gotiofi^ and laaghed at htit own 
artiUery*men and engineers : “ Why* do not 

leave off* contending,” said he, “ with this ma« 
** thematicol Briamis, who sitting on the shore *** 
** and acting as it wore hut in jes^ has shamefnl^ 
** baffled oUr naval aasault ; and, in strikiitg us wttii 
“ jsuch a multatudc of bolts at once, exceeds etew 
** the hundred-handed giants of fable ?” And in 
truth all the rest of the Syracusans w'cre no Mtorti 
than the body in the batteries of Arehinaedes, whifac 
he himself was tiic all-moving and informing souL 
All other weapons lay idle asid unemploj^l; his 
were the only offensive and de*ft*nsive arms* of th# 
city. At last the llotnans were so terrified, that ¥i 
they saw but a rope or a stick put over the wall^ 
they cried out, “ Archimedes was levcHing some 
“ machine at them;” and turned their backs, and 
, fled. Marcollus, observing this, gave up all thoQghla 
of proceeding by assault, and leaving the matter to 
time, converted the siege into a blockade. 

Archimedes however had such a depth of mider- 
standing, such a dignity of* sentiment, and so C(}|>touB 
a fund of mathematical knowledge, that though in 
the invention of these machines he gained the repu- 
tation of a man endowed with divine rather lliau 
human knowledge, lie yet did not vouchsafe to leave 
any account of them in writing. For he considered 
all attention to mechanics, and every art a Inch mi- 
nisters to common uses, as mean and sordid ; and 
.placed Ills whole delight in those intellectual specu- 
lations, which w'ithout any relation to the necessi- 
ties of life have an intrinsic excellence arising solely 
from truth and demoDStratiO'n. If mechantdid 
knowledge indeed be valuable fi>r the curious Ibune 
and amazing power of those machines, which it pro- 
duces, the other is infinitely sujicrior on acctnnt ol* 

*> For itftt rr» SteAteirrcci', it liflA bean proposed to raaf 

M in * ming our sbipt. as bowlr to drew water in 

from the sea with reference to e peMa^o in tiro eighth Iboolc ef 
Polybitu, whence Plnwrch may have copied his alluaioi}.* 

9 
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it*« invirtciWe force and conviction. And it is oojy 
tain* that abstruse and profound questions in guo^ 
metry arc no where solved by a more simple pro- 
cess, and upon clearer principles, tlian in the 
writings of Archimedes. Some ascribe this to (he 
acuteness of his genius, and others to hia indefati- 
gabl6 industiy, by which ho made* what had cost 
considerable ])ains appear unlaboured and cas}>. 
In fiict, it is almost impossible for any one by him- 
self to discover the demonstration of his proj)ositions: 
but* as soon as he has learned it from him, he will 
think that he could have done it without assistance : 
such a smooth and ready way docs he lead us to 
what he wishes to ju'ove. Wc are not thercfbie to 
reject as incredible what is related of him, that under 
the perpetual fascination of a domestic and cohabit- 
ing Siren (that is, his geometry) he neglected his 
meat and drink, and took no care of his persen 
and was often carried by force to the baths, wl.e c 
he would make mathematical figures in the ashes, 
and with his finger draw lines upon his body after it 
was anointed : so n)ueh nas he trailsportcd with iii- 
tellectuiil delight, and such an enthusiast in seieueo. 
And though he was the author of many curious and 
excellent diseoverii-s, >et he is said to 1 ki\^ desired 
his friends only to jilaee on his tomb-stone a cylinder 
containing a spheie and to inscribe upon it the 

CietWj when lio waMjUtrstor in Sicily, tliscovtieil tliis uionu- 
Uieut in the bhapo oi* a small and sho^ved it to S} raeuBans^ 

who did not know that it was in being, lie lliere vvciO bome 
iambic verses inscribed upon it, the latter h.JvLS ol winch wore al- 
most eaten out by time ; and that the i e w\ i e hkew ise to bo seen, 
as tliose verses abserted, tiic figures of a eUmder and a sphere, the 
proporiioo between which ^irchimcdc'* first dist'overed, IVom 
the death of this gfeut matliematician, winch happened U« C. 

to the qusettorbhij) of ('iccro A. U. C. GTS. a hundred and 
thirty-six years ha4 elapsed. This poriocl, though it hnd not effaced 
the cylinder and tne sphere, hud put an end to the icaining of Sy- 
racuse, once so r<d(pectable in the republic of letter^. ( L.) (Cic^ 
Tu»c. Quflcst. V. 2S«) Archimedeb’ sepulchre was almost overgrown 
wit^h thorns and briari^ and bat for the industry of the man 
4r]^um would most probably never again have been diaoQferc(l«* 
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proportion which the containing solid bears to the 
contained. Such was Archiinedcst who exertofi all 
his skill to defend himself and the city against the 
Homans. 

During the siege of Syracuse Marcellns went 
against Megara, one of the most ancient cities of 
Sicily, and took it. He also fell upon llippoci'ates, 
as he was entrenching himself at Acrlllm, and killed 
above eight thousand of his men Nay, he over- 
ran the greatest part of Sicily, brought over several 
cities from the Carthaginian interest, and beat all 
who attempted to face him in the field. 

Some time afterward, when he returned to Syra- 
cuse, he surprised one Damippus a Spartan, as he 
was sailing out of the harbour”; and, the Syracu- 
sans being very desirous to ransom him, several 
conferences were held about it. In one of these 
• Marcellns noticed a tower but slightly guarded, into 
which a miinbcr of men might be privately conveyed, 
tlie wall tliat led to it being easy to be sealed. And as 
they often met to confer at the foot of this tower, he 
made a correct festimatc of it’s height, and provided 
himself with jiroper scaling-ladders ; and observing 
that OJ» the festival of Diana tlic Syracusans drank 
frccl}' and gave a loose to mirth, he not only pos- 
sessed himself of the tower undiscovered, but before 
day-light he had filled tlie walls of that quarter 
with soldiers, and forcibly entered the llexapylum. 

Ilitnilco had entered the port of lleraclca with a numerous 
fleet sent from Carthajtc, and landed twenty thousand foot, three 
thousand hoise, and twelve elephants. Ills Ibrces were no sooner 
disembarked, than he marched against Agrigentum, which he re- 
took from tlie Romans, with several other cities lately reduced by 
Marccllus. \Upon this the Syracusan garrison, which was yet eq- 
tire, determined to send out Hippocra^ witi) ten thousand foot 
and fifteen hundred horse, to join Himilco. Marccllus, after hav- 
ing wade a vain attempt upon Agrigentum, was roturnin|f to Sy- 
racuse. As he drew near Acrillse, he unexpectedly discovered 
Hippocrates busy in fortifying his camp, &U upon him befote he 
had time to draw up his army, and cut ejght thousand of thew ia 
pieces. (Elv. xxiv. 3B, 36.) 

To demand succour of king Philip. (Liv. xxv. 33.)* 
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The Sjjriwwaai* «s soon as they |)erceived U, IxMaa 
iU> “move eboQt in the latinost contusion ; ibut Mar> 
<oellus cn*denng all the trumpets to sound at once, 
they were seized with consternation, and betook 
ith^selves to fflight, believing that the whole city 
WAS lost. The Achradina however, which was 
ataiongest, fairest, and most extensive part of it, was 
not taken; being divided by walls from the rest of 
the city, one part of which was called Ncapolis, and 
the otlier Tyche. The enterprise having thus suc- 
ceeded, Marcellus at day-break moved down from 
the Hexapylum into Syracuse, where he was con- 

S ntulated by his officers on the glorious event”. 

ut it is said that he himself^ when he surveyed from 
an eminence that mighty and magnificent city, shed 
many tears in pity of it's impending fate : reflect- 
ing into what a scene of misery and desolation it's 
-fplcndid appearance would be changed, when it 
came to be sacked and plundered by his soldiers. 
For the troops demanded the plunder, and not one 
of the officers durst oppose it. Many even insisted, 
that the whole place should be burned and levelled 
witli the ground but to this Marcellus absolutely 
refused his consent, it was with the utmost reluct- 
ance, that he gave up the cftccts and the slaves : 
and he strictly charged the soldiers not to touch 
any free man or woman, nor to kill, abuse, or make 
a slave of any citizen whatever. 

But though he acted with so much moderation, 
the city had harder measure tlian he wished, and 
amidst the great and general joy his soul sympa- 
thised and condoled with it’s sufierings, when be 
considered that in a frw hours ilic prosperity of 
■Such a flourishing state would be no more. It ia 

Epipote wmf efltered m the sight, and Tychc the next mem* 
\ioe* WdOt enQopipasbed the same wall as Ortygia. the 

Tyclle^ and Neapolis; had it's oun citadoli CeUed 
lEtiXTalmn, m the ten of a steep rook ; and was, as we hareobWtved 
(|o the Life of l^jnioleoOi p« S53, not. 81.) a fitlh dtp < 

5^ Liv. 
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ev«it sliid, that the pluft(}0r of Syracuse itas aa rich 
as that of Cailhage after it'*''. For the rest of the 

55 The siege of Syracuse lasted in the whole three yeara; no 
amall part of which pobsed, afler Marcellus had c?itered Tyche, 
As Plutarch has run so slightly over the subsequent events^ with a 
vifew (Dacier unjustly, I think, insinuates) of injuring the fitme of 
thedllustrious Homan, though he elsewhere doc*^ justice to Ids fate* 

S and impartiality, it may not be tuinss to give a summary 
1 of them from Livy (xxv. 2t3 — 131.) ; Pol^biub^ Account of the 
event being, unfortunatel) , lost. 

Epicydes, who had his head-qu^irtcrs in tlie faithe^t part of 
Ortygia, hearing that the Homans had seized on L]>ipo}m and 
Tyche, advanced to drive them fiom their posts; but, finding much 
greater numbers than he expected, after a slight skirmish Iijl* retired* 
Marcellu*^, unvdlling to destroy the city, tried gentle methods wkli 
the inhabitants ; but the Syracusans rejected his proposals : and 
their general appointed the Homan dcsei ters to guard the Achra- 
dina, which they did with cxtieine c*arc, knowing thjiit if the town 
were taken by cnpitnlation tliey must the. Marcellus then turned 
his arms against tlie fortress of Euryaluni, which he hoped tt» reduce 
•in a short time by famine. Phiiodemus, w ho comnuinded there, 
held out some time, in hope of succouis from Hippocrati'S 
Himilco; but, finding himself disappointed, sinremkred the place, 
on condition of being allowed to inarch out with his men and join 
Epicydes. Marcolius, now matter of r.uryoJum, blocked up the 
Achradina so closely* that it could not hold out long without new 
supplies of men aud provisions. But ITipiiocrates and Himilco 
soon arrived: and it was re>olvc'(l that Hippocrates should attack 
the old camp of the Romans without the walk, conmiaiided by 
Crib{)inus, while lilpicydea sallied out upon ATarcellus. Hippocrates 
however was vigoiously repulsed by Crispin us, who pursuetl him up 
to his entrenchments; and Epicydi»s was forced to return into the 
Achradina with great loss, and nsJTowly Cfcapcd being taken pri* 
soner by Marcellus. The unfortunate Syracusans wire now in the 
Utmost ihstress for want of provisions; an<l to complete their misery, 
a plague broke out among tliem, of which Himilco and Hippocrates 
witb many thousmn^ more died. Upon this, Bomilcar sailed to 
Cartilage again for fresh supplies, uiid returned to Sicily with a 
large but hearing of tiic immense Reparations of the Homans 
at sea, and probaldy dreading the event of a battje, he unexpeciedly 
Oteeri^ away. Epicydes, who had gone out to meet him, w#Mt 
afraid to return into a city half-taken, and thjeiwfore ded for refugo 
to Agrigentum. The Syracusans then assassinated the goyarnoee 
left by Epkydes, and proposed to subnet to^ MoroeUus*^ Far Ibis 
purpi^e they sent deputies, who were mmoiousiy* recebred* 
theWrison, which consisted of Roman deserters and meiwe^aobil, 
raisbif firedbi distwdiancea killed the oAceirs appointed by .the Byra* 
cttsans^ aod cim six new am own* Antong tbiM was »> 

Spaoioiid Morjcus» a mm ^ integrity, wbo wappftvt^ gf 
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city was soon betrayed to tlfc Romans, and pillaged t 
the rftyal property alone being preserved, and car- 
ried into the public treasury at Rome. 

But what most afflicted Marcellas was ilie u»- 
happy fate of Archimedes, who w'as at that time 
in his study, engaged in some mathemalical re- 
searches ; with his mind, as well as hts eye, so intent 
upon his diagram, that he neither heard the tumul- 
tuous noise of the Romans, nor perceived that the 
city was taken. A soldier suddenly entered his 
room, and onlcred him to follow him to Marcellas ; 
*and Archimedes refusing to do it, till he had finished 
his problem and coin])letcd liis demonstration, the 
soldier in a passion drew his sword and killed him. 
Others say, the soldier came up to him at first with 
a drawn sword to kill him, and Archimedes per- 
ceiving him begged he w'ould liold his J^and a mo- 
motlt, that he might not leave his theorem imperfect; • 
but the soldier, neither regarding him nor his 
theorem, laid him dead at his feet. A third account 
of the matter is that, as Archimedes was carrying to 
Marcellus in a box some mathematical instruments 
(sun-dials, spheres, and quadrants) by which the eye 
might measure the niaguitudc of the siui '“j a paity 

the cruelties of his party determined to give up the place to Mar- 
Celius. In piirsuinice of which, under pretence of greater care than 
ordinary, he desired that each governor might have the sole direction 
in his own quarter; which gave him an opportunity of opening the 
gate of Aretimsa to the Uoinan general. And now Marcellus, at 
length master of the unfaithful city, gave signal proofs of his cle- 
mency and good-nature. [Vyith rc'Hpect to Archimedes, in particular. 
Ills orders were most honourably specific: Eximia hominh 
dek^ainSii ui captti ifihis parcerefnr cfhxit^ penv tantuint ^lorim in 
Afthimeth servato^ Quantum in opprc.ssu St/racusis reponens, Val. 
VIII. vii, 7.*J He suffered the Itouian deserters to escape, 
he was unwilJinii^p shed the blood even of traitors* Mo wonuer 
that hp i|>ared the lives of the Hyracusaos and their children ^ 
though (as he told them) the services, which good king Hloro 
dsm renal^d Rotne^ were eitcccded by the insults which had lately , 
ofered her by ihemaelves* * 

4^ Upon this BaiUy haasomc learned obsma^ions, ^prowig 
of h^stniments witli which Archimedes Oould aseer- 
|b nearly m be Seems to hafe done, the apparent diameter of* 
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^ soldliers Mi^t him, an^ iinamniii|; that there was 
gold in the box, took away his life. for it. ,lt is 
agreed however, on all hands, that Marcelliis was 
much concerned at his death ; that he turned away 
his dice from his inurtherer, as from an impious and 
execrable person ; and that, having by inquiry ibund 
out hi? relations, he bestowed upon them many 
signal favours. 

Hitherto the Romans had shown other nations 
their abilities to plan, and their courage to execute; 
but they had given them no proof of their clemency, 
their humanity, or (in one Avord) of their political 
virttie. Marcelliis seems to have been the first, 
who made it appear to the Greeks, that the Romans 
had greater regard to equity than they. I’or such 
was his goodness to those who addressed him, and 
so many b^efits did he confer upon cities as well 
as privater persons, that if Enna*^, Megara, and 
Syracuse were treated harshly, the blame or that 
severity was rather to be charged on the sufierers 
themselves, than on those by whom they were 
chastised. 

1 shall mention one of the numerous instances of 
this great man’s moderation. There is in Sicily a 
town called Enguium, not large indeed but very 
ancient, and celebrated for the appearance of the 
goddesses called ‘ The Mothers '*.* The temple is 


the sun, and conjecturing tlic methods which he used upon the 
occasion. (Astron. Mod. i. 19, 21.)* 

* Liv. x\v. 31. 

” For the beauty of this Sicilian city, end the fertility of the 
surrounding country. 


...Tliat fur field 

Of Fnna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather'd (Mill. P. L. ir, S67.) 

See adv. Verr. de Signii t for it's treachery to the Romans, 
and ^ consequent botcheiy of it's inhahitants by t>. PinariiM, who 
conimanded the garrison placed th^e, out mofe oat 

Liv, ;sniv, 37., tetu* ^ /j. 

n XhthB sure supposed to he Cybele, Juno, and Ceres. Cieer* 
ifeidDs of a terople of Cyhele only gt EnguiUsa. (V«irr< ir.>4l. j 
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to l|«ve Non built bv die CretettB, imd ^0/ 
fUU sjiow some spears aud bfasen helmets, insoHbea 
with the names of Mcriones and Ul)isses, Whp con* 
secrated them to those goddesses. This town wa# 
atrongly inclined to favour the Cartht^nians ; but 
Nicies, one of it*s principal inhabitants, endeavoured 
to persuade them to go over to the Kpmans, declar- 
ing his sentiments fieely in their public asscmblieSir 
and proving that his op posers did not consult their 
true interests. These men, fearing his authority 
and the induence of his character, resolved to carry 
bim off, and put him in the hands of the Carthagi- 
nians. Nicias, apprised of their project, took mea- 
sures for Ins security, without seciniiig to do so. He 

S ublicly gave out unbecoming speeches against ‘ tlisi 
fothers,* as if he disbelieved and made light of the 
received opinion concerning tlie presence of those 
goddesses. In the mean time, his cncid^s rejoiced , 
that be liimself thus furnished them with sniHcient 
reasons for the worst lhe> could do to him. On the 
day which they had appointed tor seizing him, there 
happened to be an assembly of the people, and 
Nicias was in the midst of them, treating about 
tome public business. But on a sudden he tlu'cw 
himself upon the ground, in the midst of his dis- 
couise ; and after having lain there some time vitli- 
lOUt leaking, as if he ht^ been in a trance, he ]ifi»d 
up his head, and turning it round began to speak 
with a feeble trembling voice, which he gradual!^ 
quickened : and when he saw the whole assembly 
i^uck dumb with iKirror, he threw od* his mantle, 
tore his vest in pieces, and ran half-naked, to one isf 
the doors of the theatre, crying out that he wa» 
pursued by * the Mcthei-s.* From a scruple of 
religion, no ane«durst touch or stop him } all thete- 
malatig way, he reached one of the city-gal^ 
liliOUgbbttWlo^ used any word or acition, 
t>tw that was hesven-struck aqd ISi 

who was in the stcret, and aiaistod in the atra- 
ii(» went aad fmtnMMl 
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lierldf a supplicant before the altars of the god- 
4esBei. Then pretending that she was going tb seek 
tier husband, who was wandering about in the fields, 
the met with uo opposition, but got safb out of the 
town } and so both ol' them escaped to Marcellus at 
Syraaise. The people of Enguium adding many 
other insults ahd misdemeanors to their past iaults, 
Marcellus came and bad them loaded with irons, 
in order to punish them. But Nicks approached 
him with tears in bis eyes, and kksing his hands 
and embracing his knees, implored pardon for all 
the citizens, and for liis enemies first. Upetn this, 
Marcellus relenting set them all at liberty, and did 
not permit his troops to commit the least disorder 
in the city; at the same time bestowing upon 
Nicias a large tract of land, and many rich gifts. 
These particulars we learn from Posidonius the 
philosopher. 

Marcellus'’ after this, being called home to a 
war in the heart of Italy, carried with him the most 
valuable of th; statues and paintings in Syracuse, 
that they might embellibh his triunipb, and be an 
ornament to Rome. For, before this time, that city 
neither possessed nor knew any curiosities of this 
kind"", being a stranger to the charms of taste and 
elegance. Fall of arms taken from barbarous nations 
and bloody spoils, and crowned as she was with 
trophies and other monuments of her triumphs, 
she afforded not a cheerful and pleasing speciacle 
it for men brought up in ease and luxury, bat 
wore a look aweful and severe. And as Epaminondas 

» Before he left SicBy, he gained a considerable victoiy over 
Epicjdes and Hanno ; in which he slew numbers, ana took 
many prisoners, beside eight elephants. (Lif. xxv, 40. ) _ 

^ Upon this Livy fib.) piously moralisct, and |*0lyDiu8 appro* 
priatoi an excellent cnaptcr (in, lO.) td 'the inquiry, ‘ Whether 
tha Romans did «dl k transmitting homti the ottMmantii or dttn> 
quered cities 1' A little of the morality of these VriMM might 
hare been circulatod hi the Fitnik amm, wWi M 
to uniMppy Itdly 
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ealled the pkitis of BoeoUa * the orcheit»ii* <rf 
Marrf,* and Xenophon Ephesus ‘ the arsenaJ of wW#' 
60 in my opinion (to use the expression of Kttdar) 
one might then have stiled Home ^ the temple of 
i&owning Mars”.* 

Thus Marcellus became more acceptable to the 
people, because be adorned the city Vith curiosities 
in the Grecian taste, whobC variety as well as grace 
and elegance delighted the spectator : but the graver 
citizens preferred Fabius Maximus, who when he 
took Tarentum, brought nothing of that kind away. 
The money indeed and other nch moveables he 
carried off, but he suffered the statues and pictures 
to remain, using this memorable expression, “ Lot 
** us leave the Tarentines their angry deities*.” 
They blamed the proceedings of Marcellus, in the 
first place, as most invidious for Rome, because he 
had led not only men, but the very gods in captivity* 
and triumph ; and next, because he had corrupted 
a people inured to agriculture and war, wholly un- 
acquainted with luxury and sloth, apd (as Euripides 
says of Hercules) 

Rough and unbred, but great on great occasions 
by furnishing them with an occasion of idleness- 


Or * stage,* on account of the battles there fought, ‘ which 
he looked upon as games,’ says Dacier. How forcibly does this 
last word remind the reader of Cowper, one of the most excenent, 
poetical, and miserable of men ! 


War U a game which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 
T’ extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, w)gi6e infirm and baby minds 
Are mtified with mischiefs ; and who Spoil, 

men spfCer it, their toy the worlm (Task v.) 


l^sbtelMn’e ettpreaiieR occina in his Hcllenie. iii. 

li. 

t See the LShoCriabius Maximus, p. 98, 

** A ram than once by Flutardi.* 
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vain discourse ; for tliey now began to spend a 
considerable part of the day in disputing about arts 
and artists. JJut notwithstanding such censures* 
this was the vcy thing in which Marcellus cxuitetl, 
even to the Greeks iheinselv'cs, that he first taught 
the lioinans to esteem and admire tlie exquisite 
performances #f Greece, to which tliey had been 
previously strangers. 

Finding upon his return that his enemies opposed 
his triumph, and considenng that the war was not 
quite finished in Sicily, as well as that a third triumph 
might expose him to the cuvy of his fellow-citizens®*, 
he so far yielded, as to content himself with leading 
up the greater triumph on mount Alba, and entering 
Rome with tlie less. The less is called by the 
Greeks * evan,’ and by the Romans * an ovation.* 
In this, the general does nut ride in a triumphal cha- 
riot drawn by four horses, he is not crowned with 
laurel, neither has he trumpets sounding before him ; 
but he walks in sandals, attended with the music of 
many flutes, and wearing a crown of myrtle; his 
appearance thefefore, having in it nothing warlike, 
is rather pleasing than formidable. This is to me a 
plain proof that the triumphs of old were distin- 
guished, not by the importance of the achievement, 
but by the manner of it’s performance. For those, 
who subdued their enemies by hghtiug battles and 
spilling much blood, entered with the martial and 
dreadful pomp of the greater triumph, and (as is cus- 
tomary in the lustration of an army) wore crowns of 
laurel, and adorned their arms with the same. But 
when a general, without fighting, gained his point 
by treaty and the force of persuasion, the law decreed 

** Our author mentions but one triumpb before this, namely, 
that over the Gauls, nor do other writers of Sny more t.ead 
imteed of rftttt an ancient MS. gives us itfmrtt whidi is the vead- 
ing followed by Darner, If it be tfah true one, it must be tfemNMid, 
* liM former triumph had exposed lum to envy.’ But, as Pnitafch 
afterward expresriy says, that Mercellus had ^ * three 

tritatmhs,* we have retained the cororaop reading; tbjpffih we ac- 
knowledge, that he might be mistaken in the matwr 
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hitri this ovltkm, which had more the apj^eufatiee of 
a festival Iban of war. For the flute is an ioMCahimeiat 
used in time of peace ; and the myrtle is the ttee ef 
Ventts, who of all the deities is "most averse from 
violence and bloodshed. 

Now the term ‘ ovation * is not derived (as most 
anthOrs suppose) from the word fvan, which is 
uttered in shouts of .joy, for they have the same 
shouts and songs in the other triumph ; but the 
Greeks have wrested it to a word well known in 
theif language, bclicting this procession intended in 
some medsure in honour of Bacchus, whom they 
call Evhis and Thriambus. The fiuth of the matter 
is an fcriloWs ; it was customary for the generals in 
the greater triumphs to sacrifice an ox* and in the 
lem a sheep, iii Latin cv/.v, whence the word ‘ ovation.* 
Upon this occasion it is worth our while to obsei*ve, 
how different the institutions of the Spartan were > 
from those of the Homan legislature, with respect 
to sacrifices. In Spaita the general, who had put a 
period to a war by policy or persuasion, sacrilieed 
a bullock i while he, whose success had been owing 
to force of arms, offered only a cock. For, though 
they were a very warlike people, they thought it 
more honourable and moie worthy of a human being 
to succeed by eloquence and wisdom, than by cbii- 
tage and fbice. But this point 1 leave to be conti- 
dered by the reader. 

When Marcellus was chosen the fourth time 
cofiiul, the Syracusans at the instigation of his etre- 
lilies came to Rome to accuse him, and to complain 
to the senate that he bad treated them cruelly and 
cont rary to the foith of treaties *’'. It happetted» that 
Mai cell us was at that time in the Capitol, offering 
sacrifice. Tl^e iSlyracusab deputies went immediately 

an yv SjrnouMis wiem at Botiie, hefartf ^ 

e(moiK''di«tr tots for thair ^ovinces, and 8iti]y toll to Mitetlkuk, 
mils tnu a hsaty blow uiam tb» 8yrao«Mn dcpUtUsS, aad thtf# ^roald 
dtnwd to pnaacidte thoir charge, Iwa ast Marcetha MnH/y 

^ oltovd to elHil)(fe the proviitoes. (Lb* ateti. 99, 30.) " 
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td the ittflinte, vrho were still sitting, and fulling oft 
1%«ir knees implored them to hear their oomplsdnts, 
and to do them justice: but the other consul re> 
pulsed them vilh indignation, because Marcellas 
was not there to defend himself. Marcellus how> 
ever, being informed of it, came with all possible 
expedition, and'luuing taken his chair of state first 
despatched some public business as constil. When 
that was finished, he descended from his seat, and 
went as a private person to the place appointed ibr 
the accused to make their defence in, giving the 
Syracusans an opportunity of substantlaiing their 
charge. But they were much confounded to see 
the dignity and unconcern, with which he behared ; 
and to find the man, who had been irresistible in 
arms, still more aweful and terrible in his robe of 
purple. Nevertheless, encouraged by his enemies, 
•they opened the accusation in a s])cech mingled 
with lamentations j the sum of which was, “ That, 
“ though friends and allies ot Home, they had 
“ suffered more damage from Marcellus, than some 
other generafs had permitted to be done to a 
** conquered enemy.” To this Marcellus ixplied*”} 
'’J’hat, notwithstanding the many instances of their 
** criminal belm\ iour toward the Romans, they had 
suffered nothing but what it was impossible to 
“ prevent, when a city was taken by storm : and 
“ that Syracuse was so taken was entirely their own 
“ fault, because he had often summoned it to sur- 
** render, and they had refused to listen to him. 
“ I'liat, in short, they were not forced by their 
** tyrants to commit hostilities, but they had them* 
“ selves set up tyrants for the sake of going to 
war.” , 

The reasons of both .sides thus heard, the Syra- 
etisans according to the usual custom withdrew} 
and Marcellus went out with them, leaving it to 

^ WbsB the Styracutans had tintebed tht^ir acemstiom Mahist 
his collcgtre bteritiua ordered them to hat 

^IarcclIaa desirodi that tlicy might »tay, ami heat litf 
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hit edieguft to collect the votes. ^ While ibc stood 
at the 4ocw of the senate-house he was neither 
moved with any .'i]){)rehension about the issue of 
tile cause, nor witli any resentment against tbo 
Syracusans, so as to change his usual deportment, 
but with the utmost mildness and decorum ne waited 
for the event. When the cause was decided, and 
he was declared to have gained it®, the Syracusans 
fell at his feet, and besought him with tears to par- 
don not only those who wcie present, but to take 
compassion upon the rest of their citizens, who 
would eVer acknowledge with gratitude the favour, 
^larcellus, moved by their entreaties, not only par- 
doned the deputies, but continued his protection to 
tlic other Syracusans ; and the. .senate, approving the 
priiilegcs which he had granted, cuntirmed to them 
tbeir lilierty, their laws, and their remaining posses- 
sions. For this reason, beside other signal htmoui's* 
with which they distinguished Marccllus, tliey made 
a law that, whenever he or any of his descendents 
entered Sicily, the Syracusans should weai' garlands 
and oiler sacrifices to the gods. 

After tills Marcell us marclicd against Annibol. 
And though almost all the other consuls and gene- 
rals, after the dei'eat at Cannm, availed themselves 
< oi' the single art of avoiding an engagement with 
that chieftain, and not one of them durst meet him 
fairly in the field, Marcellus adopted quite a difierent 
mctiiod. lie was of opinion that Annibal, instead 
of being himself worn out by length of time, would 

While che cause was debating, he went to the Capitol, to take 
the names of the ne.w levies^ (Liv. ib, 3i, 3$J.) 

The conduct of Murcellus, upon the taking of Syracuse, was 
not entirely approwfjd at Edme Some of the senators, remem- 
bering the attachment which king HierO had upon aJl occasions 
shown to their republic, could not lielp condemning their general 
^ for having given up the city to be plundered bjr his soldiers. Tfie 
were not in a Condition to make good ttieir party against 
an mmy of mercenaries, and were therefore reluctantly CUtged to 
yield to the times, and obey the nunisters of Annibal who cotn- 
Ditunded the army. 
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insensibly waste the strength of Ital^, and.tKat the 
slow cautious maxims of Fabius were not adapted to 
cure the malady of his country ; since, by pursuing 
them, the dame of war could not be extinguished, 
until Italy was consumed : just as timorous physi- 
cians neglect to apply strong though necessary re- 
medies, thinking the distemper will abate with the 
strength of the patient. 

In the first place, he recovered the best towns of 
the Samnites, which had revolted. In them he found 
considerable magazines of corn, and an immense 
quantity of money, beside making three thousand of 
Annibal’s men in their garrisons prisoners. Next, 
when Cncius Fulvius the proconsul with eleven tri- 
bunes was slain, and tlie greatest part of his army 
cut in pieces by Annibal in Apulia, he sent letters 
to Home to exiiort the citizens to be of good cou- 
rage, for he himselt* was on his march to drive Au- 
nioal out of the country‘s. The reading of these 
letters, however, Livy informs us, was so far from 
removing their griefi that it added terror to it ; the 
Romans reckoning the present danger so much 
greater than the past, as Marcellus was a greater 
man than Fulvius. 

Marcellus then going in quest of Annibal, ac- 
cording to his promise, entered Lucania, and found 
him encamped on inaccessible heights near the city 
Numistro. Marcellus himself pitched his tents upon 
the plain, and the next day was the first to draw up 
his forces in order of battle. This Annibal did not 
decline, but descended from the hills, and a combat 
ensued, indecisive indeed but fierce and bloody: 
for, though it began at the third hour night with 
difficulty put a stop to it. Next, morning early. 


^ The Latin annotator observes, on the authority of Livy, that 
instead of we should here read nnd then the posAHige 
will stand; * He himself was on his march against Annibal, and 
would take care that his joy should be very short*Uved»* 

The nOSsage of Livy, quoted Mow, is KKVii^ 2 . 

7® Nine o^cloek in the morning.^ 
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Iffcitttllutt agaitt ftimlmlled his army* and jpoatiltg 
it among the dead bodies challenged Antiibal to a 
£n»b contest fbr the decision of the victory. But 
that chieRain chose to diaw off; and Marcellus, 
after he had gathered the spoils ot the enemy aad 
buried his own dead, marched in pursuit of him. 
The Carthaginian laid many snares *ibr him, but he 
escaped them all ; and having the advantage too in 
all skirmishes, bis success was rcgaided with admira- 
tion. When the time therefore of the next election 
came on, the senate thought proper to summon the 
other consul from Sicily rather than recall Mar- 
Cellus who was grappling with Annibal ; and, upon 
his arrival, ordc led him to dcclue Quintus Fulvius 
dictator, l^’or a dictator is not chosen either by the 
people, or by the senate ; but one of the consuls or 
pra'tors, ud\ancing into the assembly, nominates 
'ohom he ploa'c'’. Hence sonic think tlxat the ternl 
dictator comes from f//( tie, which in Latin signifies 
* to nominate ' V but othei s assert that the dictator 
is called, because he icfeis nothing to plurality of 
iroiec'> in the senate, or to the suffrages of the people, 
but issues his ordeis al his own pleasure. For the 
oitler.s of inagisti ates, which the Greeks call diatog- 
pftita, the Romans call ednta (that is, ‘ edicts.*) 

The collegue of MarccUus w.i8 disposed to ap- 
point another person dictator ; and, that he imignt 
not t)C obliged to renounce his own opinion, he kfl 
Home by night and sailed back to Sicily. The 
people therefore named Quintus Fulvius dictator. 


t* On flip <;u;rge8tioii of Morccll’w himself, who rcpvMpniied t® 
ihtsm by letter the importance of liia (‘ontinain{> to mom upon An- 
DifaMl : tliM letter thcprftur ('nclost,d in that, by winch the wtnito 
rhOoUed Licrinui. *(Liv. xxvii. 4.)’' 

J* Thib i< Varro’b opinion (Do L. L. iv. 14.) The other is that 
|)ioti. Hiltw V. 1*,* 

' Lawinw, who wished to have nomtoatci^ M. Valeriiw llfss- 
ift dietatM. As be left Home abruptly, and ei>iaincd the pnpiar 
*t to aomlilMUi Foltius, the tribwnel of the people toeh them 
ito da tt, and theionctte aot tire aewiMtiaa dm&miA hy Miw- 
CilhHi. (Liv.ib. 5.) 
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ant] ttie senate wrote to, Marcellas to confirm the 
aominalion, which he did accordingly. . , 

Marcellos was appointed proconsul fi>r the year 
following t and having agreed with Fabius Maximus 
the consul by letter, that Fabius should besiege Ta- 
rentum, while he himself should observe the mo- 
tions.of Annibal,a||(J prevent his relieving the {dace, 
he mardied after him with all diligence, and came 
up with him at Canusium. And as Annibal oon>- 
tinually shifted his camp, to avoid a battle, MaredU 
las watched him closely, and took care to keep him 
in sight. At last coming up with him as he was en- 
camping, he so harassed him with skirmishes, that he 
brought him to an engagement ; but night quickly 
came on, and parted the combatants. Early next 
morning, he drew his army out of the entrench- 
ments, and marshalled them in order of battle bo 
J;hat Annibal in great vexation assembled the Cartha^ 
ginians, and entreated them to exert tltemsclves 
more in that battle, than they had ever done before : 
** For you sec,” said he, “ that we can neither take 
** breath, after «o many victories already gained, 
nor enjoy the least leisure in our superiority, un- 
** less this man be driven oftl” 

After this a battle ensued, in which Marccllus 
seems to have miscarried by an misea'i.mabie move- 
ment’'*. For, seeing his nght w’ing hard pressed, 
he directed one of the legions to advance to the 
front to support them. Uliis movement threw the 
whole army into disorder, and decided the day in 
filivour of the enemy, two thousand seven hundred 
Aomans being slain upon the spot. ]\iarcellus re- 
tneated into nis camp, and iiaving Minimoncd his 
trof^s together told them : He saw the arms an4 
** bodies of Romans in abundance before him, but 

r4 Tha wavenwirt: wm not ansemonable, but iU-e^tecitttoU. JJvy 
•ays, the right wing gave way faster than they needed to have 
Abm; the eighteenth legien, which was ordered to advance 
fiSMn «Mr (0 froHt, iQoved too dowly: tltis occaaionod the dis- 
^dar. .(aavi!. ts.) 
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not one Eonwn.’* Oij their imploring forgive- 
iiC8|» he $aid, ** He would not forgive tlnsin while 
“ vanquished, but when they came to be victorious, 
** he would ; and that he would lead them mto the 
** field again the next day, that tlic news ot their 
“ victory might reach Rome before that of their 
flight.” Previously to dismis|ipg them, he gave 
orders that barley should be measured out instead of 
wheat to those companies which had turned their 
backs. His reprimand made such an impression 
upon them, that though many of them were smart- 
ing under dangerous wounds, there was not a man 
who did not feel more pain from Marcellas’ words, 
than from his own gashes. 

Next morning the scarlet robe, which was the 
ordinary signal of battle, was hung out early i and 
the dishonoured companies obtained leave, on their 
earnest request, to be posted in the foremost line j 
after which, the tribunes drew up die rest of the 
troops in their proper order. When this was re- 
ported to Annibal, he exclaimed ; “ Ye gods, what 
** can one do with a person, who is -not aficcted with 
** either good or bad fortune ? This is the only man, 
“ who will neither give any time to reot when he is 
** victorious, nor take any when he is beaten. We 
“ must even resolve to fight with him for ever ; 
“ since, whether prosperous or unsuccessful, a prin- 
“ ciple of confidence, or of shame, equally impels 
“ him to new attempts and farther exertions of 
courage.” 

Both armies then cngagefl ; and Annibal, seeing 
no advantage g;iined by either, ordered bis elephants 
to be brought fbrwaid into the first line, and to be 
pushed against the Romans. The shock of them 
COrUsed gt firsts extreme confusion in the Roman 
ftont } but Flavius a tnbune, snatching an ensiipi- 
Staff firom one of the companies, advanced, and with 

‘tbit VM a common puni«btnent. Betide which, he ordered 
that the offieen of tl>Mc coittpaniot should continue «1| day 
adjtik fheir tvordt diwwn, and h ithout their girdlei. ( Id, ib. IS, } 

9 
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the point of it wounded the foremost elephant. The 
beast on this turned back, and ran upon the second, 
the second upon the next that ibllotved, and so ou 
tili they were ill thrown into extreme disorder. 
Marcellus, observing this, ordered his horse to fell 
furiously upon the enemy, and taking advantage of 
the confusion already made, to put them entirely to 
the rout. Accordingly, they charged with extra* 
ordinary vigour, and drove the Carthaginians to 
their entrenchments. 'I'lic slaughter was dreadful ; 
and the fell of the killed, and tiic plunging of the 
wounded elephants, much contributed to it. It is 
said, that more than eight thousand Carthaginians 
fell in this battle ; of the Romans not above three 
thousand were slain, but almost all the rest wore 
wounded'*. This gave Annibal an opportunity of 
decamping silently in ihc night, and removing to ft 
considerable distance from Marcellus ; who on ac- 
count of the number of his wounded was not able 
to pursue him, but retired by easy marches into 
Campania, and passed the summer in the city of 
Sinuessa ” to refresh his soldiers. 

Annibal, thus disengaged from MarccUus, made 
use of his troops now at liberty, and securely over- 
ran the country, binning and destroying all before 
him. This gave occasipn to unfavourable reports 
against Marcellus at Home ; and his enemies incited 
Publius Bibulus, one of the triliunes of the people, 
a man of violent temper and a vehement speakor, 
to accuse him in form. Accordingly Bibulus often 
assembled the peojile, and endeavoured to pcrsnailc 
them lo take the command from him, and give it to 
another: Since IMarccllus,” said he. “ only cx- 

** changed a few thrusts with Annibal, and tlien 
“ left the stage, and is gone to the*hot- baths to re- 
** cruit himsou’^*.” 

Jperpkidtu Livy xx\u. 11,*^ 

Livy (ib. 20.) in VenUbia, winch iiehig much 
Cdnusiuni^ was inoro carivcDicnt for tho woumled men to retttla to« 

There werf* bot-batln near Strabo (v.,) 



' When Miircellus wm aRpriged of iJiese prwticei 
agaipst him, ho,]eA; hia army in charge with hie 
lteiitQnaat<if and went to Rowe to make hie defence. 
Upon hie arrival, he ibiiiid an impeachment framed 
, out of those calumnies. And the day fixed fcr hcitr* 
iog it being come, and the people assembled in tlie 
Flaminian Circus, Bibulus aicendcgi the tribunes* 
seat, and adduced his charge. Marccllus’ answer 
was brief and plain : but many persons of distinction 
among the citizens si/onuously exerted themselves, 
and spoke witlr much freedom ; exhorting the people 
not to judge worse of Marccllus than the enemy 
himself had done, by fixing a mark of cowardice upon 
the only: general, whom Annibal declined to engage 
as anxiously as he had sought to engage with others. 
'These remonstrances had such an effect, that the 
accuser was totally disappointed in his expectations ; 
for Marccllus was not only acquitted of the charge, 
but a fiflh time chosen consul. 

As soon as he had entered upon his office, he 
visited the cities of Tuscany, and by his personal 
influence allayed a dangerous commotion, that tend- 
ed to a revolt. On his return, he was desirous to 
dedicate to Honour and Virtue the tempte, which 
he had built out of the Sicilian spoils ; but he was 
opposed by the priests, who would not consent that 
two deities should be conlfcained in one temple^. 


US, but none near Veuasia. If Marcrilus tliorcforc went to the 
latter place^ this satirical stro.M* was InappHcablc. Accordau^tiy* 
(lb. 21.) docs not apply it ; he only makes Bibulus say, that 
* JM&reeUus passed the summer in quarters.’ 

79 if we nmy trjA Livy, ih.* 

They said, if the temple ^hauld be struck wilh thunder and 
lightmng, or if any otlier p. Jdigy bhould happen to it dcNoianding 
expiation, they sliopid not know to whether of the deities they 
ought to oflfer the expiatory faciifice. Marccllus therefore, to 
tha priests, began a second to Virtue, .so piacad with 

to tliat of Honour, tlial b} a happy architcctuial morality 
the latter could only he approached through the former, and the 
#4irlswas€ar/ied an with great diligence ; If at he dU not live to 
dedjicate it* < (Id. ib. j2d«) Hie sou consecrated both the temples 
fyut years afterward. 
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Taking this o{»positiot)i iU, and considenng it aa oitti* 
nous, he began another temple* • ' 

There were many other prodigiea**, which ^ve 
him uneasiness. Some temples were struck with 
lightning; in tLit of Jupiter, rats gnawed the gold ; 
it was even reported that an ox spake, and that there 
was a child living horn with an elephant’s bead: 
and, when sacrhiccs iti expiation of these prodigies 
were offered, there were no tokens of success. The 
augurs therefore detained him in Home, notwith* 
standing his impatience and eagerness to be gone. 
For never was nmn so passionately desirous of any 
thing, as he was of ffghting a decisive battle with 
Annibal. It was his dream by night, the subject Of 
his conversation all day with his friends and cOl> 
legues, and his sole request to the gods, that he 
might meet Annibal fairly in the field. Nay, I really 
believe, he would have been glad to have had both 
'armies surrounded with a wall or entrenchment, and 
to have fought within that enclosure. Had he not 
indeed already attained such a height of glory, had 
he not given so piany proofs of his equalling the most 
illustrious generals in prudence and discretion, I 
should say that he yielded to a puerile and extrava* 
gant ambition, unsuitable to his years ; for he was 
above sixty, when he entered upon his fifth con- 
sulate. 

At last the expiatory sacrifices being such as the 
soothsayers approved, he set out with his collegue** 
to prosecute the war, and fixed his camp between 
Bantia and Venusia. There he tried every method 
to provoke Annibal to a battle, which that chieffain 
constantly declined. But perceiving that the con- 


Not all of them at Rome, however: tbetemplea atmekwith 
liahtniag were those of Fortune and Mars at Capua, and the ex- 

S oit of the rata or mice, which Cwam humorouiiy ridicules (Da 
iv, ii. ^.), at Cwmae.* , 

** Hia oollegue joined him from another quarter of the couattr. 
(Liv.ib.) 

VOL. H. 2 F . • 
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suls had ordered some trqops to go and besiege the 
city of the Epiaephyrian or Western Iberians*®, he 
laid an ambulcade on their way under the hill of 
Petelia, and killetl two thousand five hundred of 
tiicm» This added stings to Marccllus’ desire of 
an engagement, and made him draw nearer to the 
enemy. , 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded 
a tolerably strong post ; it was covered with thickets, 
and on both sides More hollows, whence issued 
Springs and rivulets. The Romans were surprised 
that Annibal, who came fiist to so advantageous a 
place, had not taken possession of it, but left it for 
the enemy. 11c did indeed think it a good place 
for a camp, but a better for an ambuscade, and for 
that purpose he chose to use it. lie filled therefore 
the thickets and hollows with a considerable number 
of archers and spearmen, assuring himself that the 
convenience of the post would draw the Romans to 
it. Neither was he mistaken in his conjecture. Pre* 
scntly nothing was talked of in the Roman army, 
but the expediency of seizing this hill ; and, as if 
they had been all generals, tliey set forth the many 
advantages which they should have over the enemy 
by encamping, or at least raising a fortification upon 
it. Thus Marccllus was induced to go, with a few 
horse, to take a view of the bill ; but, before he 
went, he ofiered sacrifice. In the first victim which 
was slain, the soothsayer showed him the liver with- 
out a head ; in the second the head was unusually 
plump and large, and the other tokens appearing 
remarkably good, seemed sufficient to dispel the 
fears of the first : but the soothsayers declared that 
they were the more alarmed upon tliat very account, 
for when highly favourable signs suddenly follow 

was not a detaobment from the forces of the consuls, 
wbich^ey did not cbeose to weaken, when in the sight of such an 
anenty as Annibal f hut consisted of troops drawn ftem Sicily, and 
ftwn uie garrisoA of Tarentum. (Id. ib. 4 $.) 
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tne most toreatening inauspicfoas .ones,, the 
strangeness of the akeration should the rather Iw 
suspected As Pindar however observes. 

Nor fire’s dread force, nor brasen gatO| 

Control the high behests of Fate. 

• 

He therefore set out to view the place, taking with 
hini his collegue Crispinus, his son Marcellus who 
was a tribune, and only two hundred and twenty 
horse, among whom there was not a single Roman ; 
they were all Tuscans, except forty Fregellanians, 
whose courage and fidelity he had sufficiently ex- 
perienced. Upon the summit of the hill, which (as 
we said before) was covered with trees and bushes, 
the enemy had placed a centinel, who without being 
himself seen, could see every movement in the Ro* 
}nan camp. Those who lay in ambush having intel- 
ligence from him of what was going forward, kept 
close till Marcellus came very near ; and then all at 
once rushed out, spread themselves around him, let 
fly a shower of arrows, and charged him with thei]; 
swords and spears. Some pursued the fugitives, and 
others attacked those who stood their ground. These 
were the forty Fregellanians : for the Tuscans hav- 
ing taken to flight at the first charge, the others 
closed in a body to defend the consuls, and conti- 
nued the fight, till Crispinus wounded with two ar- 
rows turned his horse to escape, and Marcellus bo* 
ing transfixed between the shoulders with a lance 
fell down dead. Then the few Fregellanians who 
remained, leaving the body of Marcellus, carried off 
his son who was wounded, and fled to the camp* 

In this skirmish, there were not many more than 
forty men killed j eighteen were taken prison^, 
beside five lictors. Crispinus died of bis wounds ft 

^ Nec id itmi (lays Livy, ib. 26., VpMi Wtf»ge mm 

as a good comment) aruspki piacvuDf, fudd «ee»«4W« trms9 
turjuM eata mmit kpta apparuissent.* 

2 Tf 
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few.days afterward*”. This was a most nnpanilleled 
inisfortane, the Homans having lost both tlicir cod» 
suls; in one action 

Annibal made little account of the rest, bnt when 
he knew that Marcellus was slain, he hastened to the 
{>lace, and standing over the body a long time sufr 
veyed it*s size and mien ; yet witho'ut speaking o0 
insulting word, or exhibiting the least sign of joy, 
which might have been expected at the fall of so 
dangerous and formidable an enemy. He stood, 
indeed, awhile astonished at the strange death of m) 
great a man ; and at last taking his signet ilrom his 
finger®^, caused his body to be magnificently attired 
and burned, and the ashes to be put into a silver urn, 
and then placed a crown of gold upon it, and sent it 
to his son. But certain Numidians, meeting those 
who carried the urn, attempted to take it from them j 
and, as the others stood upon their guard to defend it; 
the ashei were scattered in the struggle. When An- 
nibal was informed of it, he said to those who were 
about him, ** You see it is impossible to do any tiling 
“ against the will of the Deity.” He punished the 
Kumidians indeed, but he took no farther care about 
collecting and sending again the remains of Mar- 
cellas, believing it the ordinance of some god that he 


M He did not die till the latter end of the year, having named 
T. Manlius Torquatus dictator, to hold the Comitia. Some say lie 
died at Tarentum, others in Campania. (Id. ib. S3.) 

s* This Livy deplores, particiuarly as having happened * in an 
encounter not worth naming,* sine mmorattdopra)lio. (Ib.)* . , 

Anuhal tma^ned, tlul he should have some opportunity or 
wther 0t making use of this seal to his advkntape. But Crispimu tlh- 
raatched mSssen^ers tp all the neighbouring cities in the interest of 
jRome, acquainting them that Marcellus was killed, and Annibal 
aaitcr of b|B ring! This precaution preserved Salapia, in Apulia. 

the inhabiUmts turned the artmee of the Carthaginian upon 
iu'ianK For admitting, in pretended deference to a letter semd 
with that ring, six hundred of AnnibaPs men f most of them lloiMn 
desertetsi into theOMto, they on a sudden raised the draw-brid^, 
sut in pHKies thase who him entered, and with a shower of darts 
Irani the nnnparts drove back the rest. (Id. ib. £8.) 
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ahoatd die in this extr^ordinaiy manner, and that his 
ashes should be denied burial. This account of the 
matter we have from Cornelius Nepos, and Valerius 
Maximus ; but Livy^ and Augustus Csesar affirm, 
that the urn was carried to his son, and that his re- 
mains were interred with the utmost magnificence. 

Mareellus’ public donations, beside th(xse which 
he dedicated at Home, were a gymnasium which he 
built at Catana in Sicily, and several statues and 
paintings brought from Syracuse, which he placed in 
the temple of the Cabiri in Samothrace, and in that 
of Minerva at Lindus. In the latter of these the 
following verses, as Posidonius informs us, were in- 
scribed upon the pedestal of his statue : 


The star of Rome, Mareellus here behold^ 

For birtli, for deeds of arms, by fame enrolIM- 
Seven times his fasces graced the martial plain, 

And by his thundering arm were thousands slain. 

'Ilic author of this inscription combines with his 
five consulates the dignity of proconsul, with which 
he was twice honoured. His posterity continued in 

f reat ^lendour down to Marcellos, the son of Caius 
farcellus and Octavia the sister of Augustus **, who 
died very young, in the office of sedile, soon after 
he had married Julia the emperor’s daughter. In 
honour of his memory, Octavia his mother dedicated 
to him a libraiy jand Augustus a theatre, andbpth 
these public works received from him thejr appella- 
tions. 

** Lby (ib.J informs us, that ATinibal buried the body of Mar- 
cellus on the nill where he was shun. Of Augustus Cam's works 
none are now extant. 

** His family continued after his death a huii^red and ek&ty-five 
years ; for he was shun A. U. C. 546., and young Marcefins died 
A. U. C. 731., JEU 19. 

According to Suetooiits (Aug. xxix.) and Dion. Uii. l.,it waa 
not Octavia, but Augustus, who dedicated this hlirary. (L.) 

It was upon thtt young man, that Virgil composed those jMitlietio 
lines at the end of the sinith .dEneid, which so deeply afiected Octa^ 
via, and diew Stem her so magnificent a rccompence.* 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS 

COMPAHED. 


THESE are the particulars, which we thought 
worth reciting from history concerning Marcellus 
and Felopidas ; between whom there was a strong 
resemblance in the gifts of nature, and in their lives 
and manners. For they were both men of heroic 
strength, capable of enduring the utmost fatigue, 
and eminent for their courage and magnanimity. 
The sole difierence is that Marcellus, in most of 
the cities which he took by assault, committed con- 
siderable slaughter ; whereas Epaminondas and Pc- 
lopidas never spilled the blood of any man whom 
they had conquered, nor enslaved any city which 
they had subdued. And it is affirmed that, if they 
had been present, the Thebans would not have de- 
prived the Orchomenians of their liberty. 

As to their achievements, among those of Marcellus 
there was none greater or more illustrious than his 
having beaten such an army of Gauls, both horse 
and foot, with a small body of cavalry (of which 
scarcely another instance is on record) and slain their 
prince with his own hand. Pelopidas hoped to have 
done something of the like nature, but he miscarried 
and lost his hfe to the tyrant in the attempt. With 
these exploits of Marcellus the signally-glorious 
battles of Leuctra and Tegyrsp, however, may 
compared. And on the other hand there is nothing 
of Marcellus’, accomplished by secret ambuscade, 
which can be set against the happy management of 
Pelopidas in dSecting his return from exile, and 
Inking off the Theban tyrants. Qf all the enterprises 
indeed of the dark ahd guileful hand of art, that was 
the master-piece. 

Xf it be said, thtkt Annibal was a formidable enemy 
Itl the Romtuis, the Lacedaemonians were certainly 
. 9 
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tl>e same to the Thebans^ Aud yet it is on all hands 
agreed, that they were thoroughly beaten by Pelopi- 
das at Leuctra and Tcgyrss, whereas (according to 
Polybius) Annibal was never defeated by Marcenus, 
but continued invincible till he engaged with Scipio, 
We believe however with Livy, Caesar, and Cornelius 
Nepos among 4he Latin historians, and with king 
Juba°‘ among the Greek, that Marcellus did some* 
times defeat Annibal, and even put his troops to 
flight, though he gained no advantage of him suifi* 
cient to turn the balance considerably on his side ; 
whence one might even suspect, that the Cartha* 
ginian was then acting with the art of a wrestler, 
who occasionally suffers himself to be throwu. But 
what has been very justly admired in Marcellus is, 
that after such immense armies had been routed, so 
many generals slain, and the whole empire almost 
.totally subverted, he found means to inspire hisir 
troops with courage enough to make head against 
the enemy. He was the only man who, from their 
long-continued state of terror and dismay, roused 
the army to an eagerness for battle ; and infused 
into tiiem such a confidence and spirit that, for from 
tamdy giving up the victory, thev disputed it with 
the greatest zeal and oWnacy. Eor those very men, 
who had been accustomed by a run of ill-success to 
think themselves happy if they could escape Annibal 
by flight ”, were taught by Marcellus to be ashamed 
of coming off with disadvantage, to blush at the very 

*■ This historian was the son of Juba kin^ of Numi^ wh» ia 
the civil war sided with Pompey, and was slain by Petreimin^single 
comoat. The son, mentioned here, was brought in triumph 
Csesar to Rome, where he was educated in we learning of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

t* Qom o/nmtu 

FtdHere et ^ugere est triumjAvs. (Hor. Od. lY, iy. 5S.) 

But the tables were then turned, if we may trust a Renan 
and a poet upon the ndiject ; for these words, supposed to bo 
uttered at a later period of the war, are there pot mto Ani^'a 
mouth.* 
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thop^ht of giving way, and to be sensibly affected if 
they did not gain the victory. 

As Pelopidas never lost a battle in which he com- 
manded in person, and Marccllus won more than 
any Roman of his time, ho who performed so many 
exploits, and was so hard to conquer, may perhaps 
be put upon a level with him who wa^ never oeaten. 
On the other hand it may be observed, that Mar- 
cellos took Syracuse, w'hcieas Pelopidas failed in his 
attempt upon Sparta. Yet in my opinion even to 
have approached Sparta, and to have been the first 
that ever passed the Eurotas in a hostile manner, 
was a more illustrious achievement than the con- 
quest of Sicily ; unless it be said that the honour of 
this exploit, as well as of that of Leuctra, belongs 
rather to Epaminondas than Pelopidas, whereas the 

f loiy which Marccllus gained was entirely his own. 

'or be, singly, took Syracuse ; he, without his col- ' 
Icgue, defeated the Gauls; he made head against 
Annibal, not only without the assistance, but against 
the remonstrances of the other generals ; and, (hang- 
ing the face of the war, he first tauglit the Romans 
to meet the enemy with a good countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praise neither the one nor 
the other, but it is with concern and indignation that 
I think upon the strange circumstances by which 
they were both attended. At the same time I ad- 
mire Annibal, who fought such a number of battles 
as it would be a labour even to reckon, without ever 
receiving a single wound : and 1 gieatly approve the 
behaviour of Cbr;^santes in the Cyropaedia who 
having his sword lifted up and ready to strike, upon 
hearing the trumpets sound a retreat, calmly and 
modestly retired without giving the stroke. Pelo- 
pidas however was somewhat excusable, because he 
was not only warmed with the heat of battle, but 
incited by a generous desire of revenge. And, as 
Euripides says. 

Book iw, at the beginning. 
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The firet of chiefs » he who win* fame’s prize, 

And wins it not with life : the next, wlw dies, ' 

Jiut (lies in Virtue’s arms— ^ 

In such a man, dying is a free act, not a passive 
submission to fate. But beside his resentment, the 
end proposed by Pelopidas in conquering, which was 
the death of a 'tyrant, not quite unreasonably ani- 
mated him to uneommon efforts ; for it was not easy 
to find another eaiisc so noble and glorious, in which 
to exert himself. But Marcellus without any urgent 
occasion, without that enthusiasm which oflen pushes 
men beyond the bounds of reason in time of danger, 
unad\iscdly e.xposcd himself, and died not like a 
general, but like a spy ; risking his five consulates, 
his three triumphs, and his royal trophies and spoils 
against a company of Numidians and S])aniards, who 
Jiad bartered with the Carthaginians for their lives 
*and services : — an accident so strange, that those 
very adventurers could not forbear grudging them- 
selves such success, when they found that the Roman 
the most distinguished for valour, as well as for power 
and reputation, &ad fallen by their hands amidst a 
party of Fregcllanian scouts. 

Let not this, however, be deemed an accusation 
against these eminent men ; but rather a complaint 
to them of the injury done to themselves, in having 
sacrificed all their other virtues to their intrepidity, 
and a free expostulation with them for having been 
so prodigal of their blood as to shed it for their own 
sakes, when it ought to have flowed only for their 
country, their B'iends, and their allies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whose cause 
he was slain, and Marcellus by the enemies who slew 
him. The first was a happy and <|esirable thing. 


** By a critical coincidence, the intelligence of lord Nelson'* 
victory and death at Tiaialgar is nCw (Nov. fi, 1805) fresh in cir- 
culation : and the most obvious remark of an Cnglishman is, that 
though he would have preferred a less signal success aciiieved with- 
out the loss of hi» hero, he cannot imagine any circumstance, by 
ffhich that hero would have been more efiijctuallj immortalised.* 
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but the other was a greatei;and a more esttraort^nar^ 
oiie^ as latitude in a friend for benefits received is 
not equal to an enetny*s admiring the virtue, b^ 
which he has sufl^red. In the first case, there is 
more regard to interest and expediency, than to 
merit ; in the latter, real worth is the sole object of 
the honour conferred*. 
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LIFE 
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ARISTIDES. 


SUMMARY. 

His origin. Different accounts of Ids estate : that of Demetrius 
Phalereus opposed. His friendship for Clistheues. Causes his 
hostility to Themistocles. Their opposite principles. Equity of 
Aristides, His integrity in the administration of the public 
f nances. Drference for Miltiades, Valour and moderation at the 
battle of Marathon. Callias* cruelty and injustice. Justice of 
Aristides. The evcellence of that virtite. Themistocles gets him 
banished by Ostracism. The duration of that punishment at Athens s 
mode of iVs infliction. He is recalled: has an intermeto wiik 
T’heimstoclcs. Battle of Salamis. He concurs mth Themistodes 
in promoting Xerxes* retreat. Mardonitis* proposal to the Athe- 
nians. Aristides despatched to Sparta^ to hasten the succours : 
elected general of the Athenian forces. They are perplexed by an 
orade^ which is explained to their satisfaction. Aristides appeases 
the disputes among the confederates. First skirmish with the bar* 
barianSf in which the Athenians have the advantage. Death of 
MamtiuSf general the Persian cavalry. Mardonius projects to 
surprise the Greeks ; Aristides informed qf his design by the king 
of Maccdon : sooths the Athenians^ who are dissaihfed with Pau- 
sanias. The Greeks wish to change their place of encampment^ but 
meet with great inconveniences. The Lneedg^monians^ separated 
from the rest of their forces^ are attacked by Mardonius. Their 
steadiness. Pausanias* distress. Battle of Platceir. Aristides 
attacks the Greeks^ ivho had sided with Mardonius. TkatgeneraVs 
death. The Greeks take possession of the Persian camp^ where 
they make great carnage. Herodcftus refuted. Dispute about the 
prize of valour settled by Aristides. Sacred f re fetched from 
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Delphi H purify the altars after their barbarian poUuthiu ^PMie 
Ji(S(ival$ estcbMied by Arktidcs' decree^ in cortsequence of ihUt 
y^ictoriy* Form qf gm'ernnxent at Athens cfter the Hiictory of 
Ptaiieoj. The expedient tf Thcmisiocles rejeUed Sty Atktides as 
unjust* Pride and arrogance of Pausanias : the mildness fCitnon^ 
and the jmtice of Arhtides^ attach the cox federates to the Athenian 
parlip Tax imposed hy Aristides upoxi the Greeks* Federation^ 
oat/if pronounced by Arisfuh s in the name ofhhe Atheniom. Ihs 
pnhhc conduct. Ilk poa^eriy^ continmd till death: moderation 
ut the time of Themhlocles* disgrace: death and fumral. JJk 
daughters portioned at the puObe expense* 


Aristides, the son of Lysiraacims, was of the 
tribe of Antiorhus, and of the ward of Alo[)cce. Of 
his e*>tatc wc have different accounts. Some say, 
that he was always very poor, and that lie left two 
daughters behind him, who remained a long time 
unmarried on account of their poverty'. But Deme- 
trius the Phalercan, in liis ‘ Socrates,’ contradicts this 
general opinion ; and states that there was a farm at 
rhalera, which went by the name of Aristides, and 
that he was buried there. And, to prove that there 
was a competent estate in his family, he produces 
three arguments. The first is taken from the office of 
Archon which made the year bear his name, and 

* And yet, by a law of Solon, the bride was to carry with her 
only three suits of clothes, and a Iktle household stuff of small value* 
(L*) See Vol. I. p. HPT* Plutarch engages in this inquiry, as Af. 
Kicard observes, not from any deference to wealth, but because at 
Athens the rank of a eftizen was determined, according to Solon’s 
regulation, by his property,* 

* The Athenians reckoned their years by archons, as the Romans 
did theii-’t; by consu)«i. One of the nine archons, who had all estates 
of the highest degree, was for this purpose chosen by lot from the 
rest, and had his name inscribed in the public registers : (L.) and 
from this circumstance those, upon v^bom the lot fell, were called 
the Eponymt. See the Life of Solon, Vol. 1. p. 244,, not. (39«) 
Demetrius lha Phalereait was placed over Athens by Cassauder, a 
fbw years after the death of Alexander the Great ; and by an equit- 
able administration of ten years gained the honour of three bun* 
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fell to him by iQt ; and for this OQid^ tOQik 
their chance but such as had an income of the 
degree, consisting of five hundred measures of corn, 
wine, and oil, who were thence denominated * Pen- 
tacosiomedimni.' The second argument is founded 
upon the Ostracism, by which he was banished, and 
which (they contend) was never indicted on the 
meaner sort, but only on persons of quality, wHose 
grandeur and tkmily-pride made them obnoxious to 
the people. The last is drawn from the tripods, 
which Aristides dedicated in the temple of Bacchus 
upon account of his victory in the public games, and 
which are still to be seen, with this inscription; f*Tho 
tribe Autiochis gained the victory, Aristides de- 
frayed the charges, and Archestratus was the author 
of the play.” 

But this concluding argument, though in appear- 
, ance the strongest, is in reality a very weak one. For 
Epaminondas, who (as every body knows) lived and 
died poor, and Plato the philosopher, who was not 
rich, exhibited very splendid shows : the one was at 
the expense of u concert of fiutes at Thebes, and the 
other of an entertainment of singing and dancing per- 
formed by boys at Athens ; Dion having furnisiied 
Plato with the money, and Pclopidas Epaminondas 
For why should good men inexorably decline the pre*- 
seiits of their ineiids? Though they may think it mean 
and ungenerous to receive any thing tor themselves 
to Jay up, or to gratify an avaricious temper, they 
need not refuse such offers as serve the purposes of 
honour and niiignificcncc, without any views of profit. 

As to tlie tripods, inscribed with the name of 

dred, or (according to Plin. II. N. xxxiv. fi., and Varro cited by 
Nonius xii.) three hundred and nxty public statut?<!. He was sub- 
sequently however condemned to ueatli by Ac Athenians, though 
he escaped into Hgyi>t, ar4d all his statues were destroyed on one 
day.* 

i But docs it therefore follow, that Aristides must hare had 
friends equally muniheenti From his reply to his rich rdatioa 
CalUas, toward the close of this Life, we may infer that he would 
sot readily have incurred such an obligation ior the mere purposes 
of parade, or perh^s for any purpose wliatever,* 
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Aristides, Pantetius* plainly proves that Demetrius 
ivali.deceived by the name. Por, according to the 
registers h:oin the Persian to the end the Pelopon* 
nesian war, there were only two of the name of 
Aristides, who won the prize in the choral exhibi- 
tions, and neither of them was the son ofLysimachus; 
the former being the son of Xcnophilus, and the 
latter having lived at a much later period, as appears 
from the characters®, which were not in use till 
after Euclid’s time, and likewise from the name of 
the poet Archestratus, which is not found in any 
record or author during the Peman wars : whereas 
mention is often made of a poet of that name, who 
brought his pieces upon the stage in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war®. But this argument of Panaetius 
should not be admitted without farther examination. 

And as for the Ostracism, every man distinguished 
by birth, reputation, or eloquence washable to sufter 
by it ; since it fell even upon Pericles* tutor Damon, 
because he was regarded as a man of superior abili- 
ties. Besides, Idomeneus informs us that Aristides 

4 Panacitius of RhodeSi a great Stoic master, numbered Scipio and 
Laalius among his pupils, and accompanied the former into Egypt. 
He had not hoviever the extravagant austerity, nor the thorny 
logic of that school ; but frequently quoted Plato, Aristotle, Xeno- 
crates, Theophrastus, Dicsearchqs, &c. (See Cic. de Fin. iv, 28.)* 

^ which is the common reading, has been well 

changed by M. Salvini to (L.) The Euclid here men* 

tioned, whose Life is written by Diog. Laert., was a dialectician of 
Megara, had been a pupil of Socrates, received Plato (then thirty 
years of age) into bis house upon the death of that philosopher, and 
was about ninety years anterior to his namesake, the Alexandrian 
^ometer. From this Consideration Valerius Maximus has been 
Judiciously corrected (viii. 12., where he says Plato referred those, 
who wished to construct u cubic altar double of that already erected 
at Delphi, to the geometer < Eudid’} by the substitution of the name 
* Eudoxus,’ The latter was also an eminent mathematician, ns has 
been before stated, abd was Plato’s contempora^ and friend.’^ 

^ It was very possible for a poet, in his own life-time, to have had 
bis plays acted in the Peloponnesian war, and in the Persian too. 
Ana therefore the inscription, which Plutarch mentions, might have 
belonged to this Aristides.^ (L«) Vossius, it may be observed, has 
fit does not appear why) placed Archestratus among those, who 
fiquridied at a time not certainly kaown. A treatise of his, upon 
Elocution, is still extant.* 
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wast:re&ted firat archon not by lot* but by the pardcti^ 
lar appointment of the people. And if he was ar/iihott 
subse^endy to the battle of Platmas, as' Dcme'trius 
himself writes % it is highly probable that* after such 

g reat actions and so much glory, his virtue might gain 
im that office which others obtained by their wealtlk 
It is plain* however, that Demetrius laboured to re- 
move the imputation of poverty, as if it were some 
heavy evil* not only from Aristides but from Socrates 
too ; who (he says) beside a house of his own* had 
seventy minse^ placed at interest in the hands of Crito. 

Aristides liad a particular friendship for Clisthencs* 
who settled the popular government at Athens after 
the expulsion oAhe tyrants’* : yet he had at the same 
time the highest veneration for Lycurgus, the Lace- 
daemonian, whom he considered as the most excellent 
of lawgivers ; and this led him to be a favourer of 
aristocracy* in which he was always opposed by 
Themistocles* the leader of the party of the com- 
mons. Some indeed state that* being brought up 
together from their infancy* even when boys they 
were always at .variance* not only in serious matters 
but in their very diversions ; and their tempers were 
discovered from tlie first by that opposition. The 
one was insinuating* daring, and artful ; variable, 
and at the same time impetuous in his pursuits : the 
other was solid and steady* inflexibly just* and in- 
capable even at play of using any falsehood* flattery* 
or deceit. But Aristo of Chios writes that their 

7 But Demetrius was mistaken ; for Aristides was never archon 
after the battle of PJatsexs which was fought OU Ixxv. 2. In the 
list of archous the name of Aristides is found 01. Ixxii. 4., the year 
after the battle of Marathon, and Ol. Ixxiv. 2., four years before 
the battle of PJateea^. Sec Plutarch himself a little below. 

* But Socrates himself declares (in his Apology to his^'udges) 
that, considering his poverty, they could not in reason fine niia 
more than one mina. 

9 These tyrants were the Pisistratidan, who were driven out about 
OL Ixvii. 3. Clisthenes was the grandson of the tyrant of Sicyou 
of that name. 

Dacier thinks, that it was rather Aristo of Ceos ; because^ as 
a Peripatetic, he was more likely to write treatises upon love than 
the other, who was a Stoic. 
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which subsequently attained iG|uch a heigh 
tank, it’s rise from love. ,, 

They were both, it is said, violently enamoured 
of the same object (one at that lime mqst eminently 
distinguished for personal charms), and fiom the ex- 
cessive ardour of their passion, did not suffer their 
rivahy to expire with the beauty, by which it had 
been kindled ; but carried it vivid and blazing, as if 
it had been only fanned into a flame by previous ex- 
ercise, to the administration of public affairs. 

Themistoclcs, who was an agreeable companion, 
gained many friends and became respectable in the 
strength of his popularity. Thus, when lie was told 
that “ he would govern the Athenians extremely 
** well, if he would but do it with equity and without 
“ respect of persons he replied, “ May I never sit 
** upon a tribunal, where my friends shall not find 
“ more favour from me than strangers !” 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his 
own in conducting the administration. For he would 
neither consent to any injustice to oblige his friends, 
nor yet disoblige them by denying all their requests: 
and .as he saw that many, depending upon their in- 
terest and connexions, were tempted to do iinwar- 
raotable things, he never sought that {cind of support, 
but declared that a good citizen should place his 
whole confidence in advising and doing wliat was 
just and right. Nevertheless, as Themistoclcs made 
many rash and dangerous motions, and endeavoured 
to break his measures in every step of government, 
he was obliged to oppose him equally in his turn ; 
partly in self defence, and partly to lessen his power, 
which through the favour of the people was daily in- 
creasing. For he thought it better, that the com- 
monwealth should miss some advantages, than that 
Thcmistocles by gaining his point should come at 
la^t to carry all before him'h Hence it was that one 

Both the casuistry and the policy of this principle seem equi- 
vocal : for does it not tend to bring a minority into disrepute, when 
the people (who are far from blind) observe them promiscuously 
opposing, per fai atqt<e nefat, even the beneficial measures of thetr 
political adversarica i * 
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da^yVlien Hicmistocles bringing fortvard sotte- 
thing advantageous to the public, Aristides opposed 
it strenuously and with success ; but as he went out 
of the assembly, he could not forbear saying, “ The 
affairs of tlic Athenians will never prosper, except 
they throw Tbemistocles and myself into the Bara* 
** thnim Another time, when be intended to 
propose a decree to the people, he found it strongly 
disputed in the council, but at last he prevailed ; 
having learned it’s inconveniences however from the 
preceding debates, he witlidrew it, just as the presi* 
dent was going to put it to the question, In order to 
it’s being confirmed by the people. He frequently 
likewise offered his sentiments through a third per* 
son, lest by the opposition of Thcmistocles to himself 
the public good should be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, 
.his firmness was wonderful. Neither elated with 
honours, nor discomposed by ill success, he went 
forward in a moderate and steady manner, persuaded 
that his country had a claim to his gratuitous ser* 
vices, without tne reward either of honour or profit. 
Hence it was, that when those verses of iBschylus 
concerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the stage. 

To be, and not to seem, is tliis man's choice ; 

• Reaping the fruits that in a rich mind grow, 

Whence sage advice and noble actions flow *3— 

the ejres of the people in general were turned upon 
Aristides, as the man to whom this lofty encomium 

“ The Barathrum was a deep pit, into which condemned persona 
were thrown headlong. See Suid. and Harpocr. in voc. 

These verses are to be found in the * Siege of Thebes by 
the Seven Captains.’ They are a description of the genius and 
temper of Amphiaraus, given to Eteocles by the courier, who brings 
on account of the enemy's attacks and of the clftiracters of the com- 
manders. Plutarch has changed one word in them for another, 
which suited his purpose better; reading iiiuMq * just,’ instead of 
«[»«••« * valiant.’ (L.) 

Sallust gives a similar encomium to Cato, in his parallel of that 
steady republican and Csssar, at the end of his Catilinarian War (sect. 
Ivik), where it is ed^ed, Ha juo miniU gloriam petebatf ed fftagisitlum 
fidsefuebatur-^-m idea, not unlike the rtference made by Tacitus, to 

voi,, 11, 8 G 
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tmi most applicable. He was capaUi indeed of 
feasting tne suggestions, not onl^ of fiivour and 
a£feetton, bnt of resentment and enmity also, wherever 
justice was concerned. For it is said that, when he 
was carrying on a prosecution against his enemy, 
«nd idler he had brmught his charge the judges were 
going to pass sentence without hearing the persmi 
accused, he sprung up to his assistance, entreating 
that he might be heard, and have the privilege 
which the laws allowed. Another time, when ne 
himself sat as judge between two private persons, 
and one of them observed, “ That his adversary 
had done many injuries to Aristides;” “ Tell me 
** not that,” said he, “ but what injury he has done 
** to you ; fbr it is your cause which 1 am judging, 
“ not my own.” 

When appointed public treasurer, he made it 
appear that not only the archons of his time, but 
their predecessors also had divided ■ much of |lie 

P ublic money to their own use, and particularly 
'hemistocles ; 


——For lie, With all liis w'isdom, 

Could ne’er command his hands. 

For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts,, 
Themistocles raised a strong party against him, ac-« 
cused him of having misapplied the public money, 
and (according to Idomencus) got him condemned. 
But the principal and most respectable of the citi- 
zens incensed at this treatment of Aristides, inter- 
posed; and prevailed, not only that he might be 
excused the fine, but re-clected chief treasurer. He 
now pretended that his former proceedings had been 
too strict, and j^eeping a gentler hand over those 
who aCti^ under him, su&red them to pilfer the 
public money, without seeming to detect them or 

tbe images of Bratw and Cassius, which (he informs us) ei magis 
gsM non mdebofOur. A cnaracter resembling that 
m tne text is snbsequentlj ascribed to Hiilopcetnen. See hisLi(i|.* 
^ The court of me Arec^wgus interposed in his behalf. 
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recftoDingftnetJy trith ^em : bo that\ 
the spoils of their country, they lavished V 
on Aristides, and heartily espousing his Qy 
sought the people to continue him in tl 
department. But, wbra the Athenians were\. .ng 
to confirm it to him by their savages, he gave them 
this severe reUpke : ** While I managed your finances 
with all the fidelity of an honest mao, 1 was loaded 
** with calumnies ; and now, when I sufibr them to 
be a prey to public robbers, I am become a mighty 
** good citizen. But I assure you, 1 am more 
** ashamed of the present honour, than 1 was of the 
** former disgrace ; and it is with indignation and 
concern that i see you esteem it more meritorious 
** to oblige bad men, than to take proper care of 
** 'the public revenue.” By thus speaking and dis- 
covering their frauds, he silenced those who were 
recommending him with so much noise and bustle, 
bi^t at the same time he received real and valuable 
praise from the worthiest of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who had been sent by 
Darius under pretence of chastising the Athenians 
for burning Sardis but in reality to subdue all 
Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, and 
began to ravage the neighbouring country. Among 
the generals, to whom the Athenians entrusted the 
management of this war, Miltiades was first in dig- 
nity, and next to him in reputation and authority 
stood Aristides. In a council of war, which was then 
held, Miltiades voted for giving the enemy battle ; 
and Aristides, seconding him, added no little weight 
to his scale. The generals commanded by turns. 

Nine or ten years befi»e. This arrival took place OL IxxH. S., 
B. C. 491.* 

Aceording to Herodotus (vL 109.) the leoarals were mueh 
divided in thew opinions t some were for ^hting, others not. 
TiyatiaaM obsernag this, addressed himself to Callimachos of 
ap hidnie, who wBS polenarch, and whose |Mwer was equal to that 
of ^ the other generals ; and he dedaied Rw ginng battle inimedi* 
ately. Possibly, ArisUdM might have seme thve ia bringing 
Caliimatltas to this resolution. 

2 0 2 
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each his day } but when it came to Aristides* turn* 
he i^endered his right to Miltiades, thus proving 
to his collegues that it was no disgrace to espouse 
and follow the directions of the 'wise, but that on 
the contrary it answered several honourable and 
salutary purposes. By these means he quelled the 
spirit of contention, and bringing tliem to adopt 
the best opinion, strengthened the hands of Mil* 
tiadcs, who had now the absolute and undivided 
command ; the other generals no longer insisting 
on their own days, but entirely submitting to his 
orders 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian 
army was pressed tlie hardest *®, because there for 
a long time the barbarians made their greatest 
efforts against the tribes Leontis and Antiochis; 
and Themistocles and Aristides who belonged to 
those tribes, exciting themselves at their head with 
all the spirit of emulation, fi>ught with so much 
vigour, that the enemy were put to flight and driven 
back to their ships. But the Greeks perceiving that 
the barbarians, instead of sailing to tlie islands in 
order to return to Asia, were driven in by the wind 
and currents toward Attica’®, and fearing that 
Athens from it’s defenceless state might fall an 
easy prey, marched home with nine tribes, and 

'7 Yet he would not fight, until his proper day of command ar- 
rived ; lest, through some latent spark of jealousy and envy, any of 
the genends should be led not to do tlieir duty. (Id. ib. 110.) 

’* The Athenians and Plataams fought with such obstinate 
valour upon the right and left, that boUi the wings of the barbarian 
army were forced to fly. The Persians and Sacse however, per- 
ceiving that the Athenian centre was weak, charged with such force 
that they broke through it : this those on the right and left perceived, 
and bending tlie points of their victorious wings inward enclosed 
the Persians, and cut them in pieces. (Id. ib. 113., &c.) 

*9 It was reported in those umes, that the Alcrosonidae encou- 
raged the Persians to make a second attempt, by holding up, as 
they approached the shore, a shield for a signal. However that 
was, the Persian fleet endeavoured to double cape Sunium, with a 
view to surprise the city of Athens before the army could return, 
liicrodotus had oollcctcd the details of this battle jErom eye*witBe88eS4 
(Id. ib. 115, 116.) 
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used such expedition that they reached^ 
one^hy". 

Aristides was left at Marathon with his oV 
to guard the prisoners and the spoils ; and h^ a- 
fied the public expectation : for though ther^ was 
much gold and silver scattered about, and rich gar- 
ments and otifler incalculable booty in the tents and 
ships which they had taken, yet he neither had an 
inclination to touch an^ thing himself, nor permitted 
others to do it. Notwithstanding all his care, how- 
ever, some enriched themselves unknown to him ; 
among whom was Callias, the torch-bearer '^’. One 
of the barbarians happening to meet him in a private 
place, and probably from his long hair and his fillet ^ 
taking him for a king, prostrated himself before him ; 
and leading him by the hand, showed him a largo 
quantity of gold hidden in a well. But Callias, not 
• less cruel than unjust, took away the gold, and thqn 
murthered the man who had given him tlie inform- 
ation, lest he should disclose the thing to others. 
Hence, they tell us, the comic writers called his 

• 

From Marathon to Athens Is about forty miles ; and this^ for 
troops previously exhausted by a long and severe engagementi was 
a most extraordinaiy march. 

** * Torch-bearers,’ stilcd in Greek were persons dedi- 

» cated to the service of the gods, and admitted even to the most 
sacred Mysteries. Pausanias (i.37.} speaks of it as a great happi- 
ness to a woman, that she had seen her brother, her husband, and 
ber son euccessively enjoy this high office. Callias, it will appear 
in the sequel, was Aristides’ cousin. 

Both priests and kings wore fillets, or diadems. It is well 
known, that in ancient times those two dignities were generally 
vested in the same person ; and such nations, as abolished the 
kingly office, still reserved the title of king for a person who minis- 
tered in the principal functions of the priesthood. (L.) £. the 
Bmilem of Athens, the Rex Sacrorum of Rome, drc. (Liv. li. 
Dion. Malic, iv. 74*., v. 1.), where the priest’s wife was also deno* 
minated Regitut (Macrob. Saturn, i. 15.), and his house anciently 
Regia. See Serv. in Virg. .®n. viii. 363. In the theatre of Syra- 
cuse likewise an inscription, including the word Bfleo-iAirs-tfJi, was 
discovered by count Gaetano in 1756; upon which M* Lo^otheta, 
canon of the cathedral of that city, contends that this title was 
given to the principal of the priestesses of Bacchus^ &c. In this^ 
bevievcr, he is opposed by the Chev, Landolina*'^ 
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Laceoplutif i. t. * enfich'ed by the weQ/ jest- 
ing upon the place whence their rounder drew his 
wealth 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to 
the office of archon, which gave his name to that 
year } though according to Demetrius the Phalerean, 
he was not archon till after the battle of Platseae, a 
little before his death. But in the public registers 
we find none of the name of Aristides in the list of 
archons, after Xanthippidcs, in whose archonship 
Macdonius was beaten at Platseae; whereas this 
name is on record immediately after Phanippus^, 
who was archon in the year of the battle of 
Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were 
the most Struck with his justice, because by it the 
public utility was the most promoted. Thus he, a 
poor man and a commoner, gained the royal and ' 
divine title of * the Just,* which kings and tyrants 
have never coveted. It has been their ambition to 
be stiled PoHorcetit ‘takers of cities;* Ceramic 
* thunderbolts ; * Nicanors, ‘ conquerors.* Nay, some 
have chosen to be called * Eagles* and * Vultures®*;* 
preferring, it appears, the fame of strength and power 
to that of virtue. Whereas the Deity himself, to 
whom the^ are anxious to be compared and assimU 
lated, is distinguished by three things, immortality, 
power,' and virtue ; and of these, the last is the most 
excellent and divine. For space and the elements 
'^are everlasting ; earthquakes, lightning, storms, and 


** The French have a proverb. Riche comme un pniis ; which. 
Bicard seeina to think, may be traced to thi6 source. Wells, in 
time of war, have figpquently been made the receptacles of the 
roost valuaMe property.* 

^ From the registers it appears, that Phanippus was archon OL 
Ixxii. 3. It was therefore in this year, tliat the battle of Marathon 
was fought, B. C. 490. ^ee Corsini, Fast. Att. iii.) 

The surname of Poliorcetes was borne by Demetrius ef 
Mecedon, those of Ceraumis and NlOanor by two of the SeleUci 
of Syria, and those of Eagle and Vulture by two of the Antiochi 
of tiie latter kingdom*^ 
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lorrenta«have an atnaziag power; but of justice^ 
nothing participates> without reasoning and thifilrag 
on God. And whereas men entertain lliree different 
sentiments with respect to the gods, namely, admi- 
ration, fear, and esteem ; it should seem that they 
admire and think them happy oh account of their 
freedom from ‘death and corruption, that they fear 
and dread them because of their power and sove- 
reignty, and that they love, esteem, and reverence 
them for their justice. Yet, though affected these 
three different ways, they desire only the two first 
properties of the Deity — immortality, which our 
nature will not admit, and power, which depends 
chiefly upon fortune— while they foolishly neglect 
virtue, the only divine quality within their reach ; 
not considering that justice alone confers a kind of 
divinity upon the life of those who flourish most in 
power, prosperity, and high station, while injustice 
renders it brutal. 

Aristides at first was much loved and respected 
for his surname of ‘ the Just,’ and subsequently as 
much envied ; ’the latter chiefly by the management 
of Themistocles, who caused it to be rumoured 
among the people, that Aristides had abolished the 
coui’ts of judicature by drawing the arbitration of all 
causes to himself, and was thus insensibly usurping 
sovereign power, though without it’s usual attendants. 
The people, elevated with the late victory, thought 
themselves capable of every thing, and the highest 
respect little enough for them. Uneasy therefi)re 
at finding that any one citizen rose to such extra- 
ordinaiy honour and distinction, they assembled at 
Athens from all the towns in Attica, and banished 
Aristides by the Ostracism ; disguising their envy 
of his character under the specious pi^etence of 
guarding against tyranny. 


** ^.10)5 Ji mui m jubif ry Ptu AOriZ£S 0 Al 

S'fievy In this passage is used in the same 

sense as in 1 Cor. xiii. 5., « a AOriZSTAI mrhich is 

(we believe) a rare instance. Perhaps in this passage of Plutarch, 
instead of on, we shoidd read 
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For the Ostracism was not a punishment crimes 
and \nisdemeanors, but was very decently called « 
humbling and lessening of some excessive influence 
and power. In reality, it was a mild gratification 
of envy ; for through it whoever was offetided at the 
growing greatness of another discharged his spleen, 
not by any irretrievable infliction,' but by onl^ 
voting a ten years’ banishment. As soon as it 
began to fiill however upon the mean and the pro- 
fligate, it was wholly laid aside ; Hyperbolus being 
the last, who was exiled by it. 

The reason of it’s turning upon such a wretch 
^as the following : Alcibiades and Nicias, who were 

E ersons of the most considerable interest in Athens, 
ad each his party ; but perceiving the people about 
to proceed to the Ostracism, and that one of them 
was likely to sutler by it, they consulted together, 
and joining interests caused it to fall upon Hyper- 
bolus. Upon which the people, full of indignation 
at finding this kind of punishment dishonoured and 
turned into ridicule, entirely renounced and abo- 
lished it®^ 

The Ostracism, to give a summary account of it, 
was conducted in the following manner : Every 
citizen took a piece of a broken pot or a shell, upon 
which he wrote the name of the person he wished to 
have banished, and carried it to a part of the market- 
place enclosed with wooden rails. The magistrates 
then counted the number of the shells ; and if it did 
not amount to six thousand, the Ostracism stood for 
nothing : if it did, they sorted the shells, and the 
person whose name was found upon the greatest 
number was declared an exile for ten years, but with 
permission to enjpy his estate. 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when 
the people were inscribing the names on the shells, 
an illiterate burgher (it is said) came up to him as 
some ordinary person, and giving him his shell, 
desired him to write * Aristides’ upon it. The good 


See the Life of Alcibiades, H. 127.* 
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mao, surprised at the adventure* inquired ** Whether 

or not Aristides had ever injured him-?’* ** No,** 
said he, ** nor do I even know him } but it vexes 
** me to hear him every where called * the Just’.’* 
Aristides made no answer, but took the shell, and 
having written his own name upon it, returned it 
to the man. When he quitted Athens, he lifted up 
his hands toward heaven, and agreeably to his 
character made a prayer very different from that of 
Achilles “ ; namely, “ That the people of Athens 
** might never see the day, which should force them 
** to remember Aristides.” 

Three years afterward, when Xerxes was rapidly 
advancing through Thessaly and Boeotia to Attica, 
the Athenians rescinded this decree, and by a public 
ordinance recalled all the exiles. The principal 
inducement was their fear of Aristides; for they 
twere apprehensive that he would join the enemy, 
corrupt great numbers of the citizens, and draw 
them over to the interest of the barbarians. But 
they little knew the man. Before this ordinance of 
theirs, he had been exciting and encouraging the 
Greeks to defend their liberty ; and after it, when 
Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian forces, he assisted 'him both with his per- 
,8011 and his counsel; not disdaining to raise his 
worst enemy to the highest pitch of glory, for the 
public good. For when Eurybiades the commander- 
in-chicf bad resolved to quit Salamis'^”, and the 

II' i. tOS — 410., where he implores his mother to influence 
Jupiter in favour of the Trojans, to the destruction of his own 
countrymen, tliat they may feel the impotence of their chieflain, 
and weep over the eftects of his injustice. He even goes farthn 
(II. xvi. 97—100.) in praying, that both the Grecians and their 
enemies may fall to a man by each others hands, and only 
Patroclus and himself survive to rase the walls of Troy. Even 
Camillus, notwithstanding his ordinary moderation, was much lew 
just and resigned upon a similar *0088100 than Aristides. See 
his Life, I. 377.* 

*9 Eurybiades was for standing away for the ^If of Corinth, that 
lie might be near the land-army. But Themistocles clearly saw 
that in the straits of Salamia they could fight the Persian fleet, 
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e!ieinj*s fleet taking advantage of the nig^t, before 
he could cariy his purpose into execution, had sur< 
rounded the islands and almost blocked up the straits, 
without any one’s perceiving that the confederates 
were thus hemmed in, Aristides sailed the same 
night from uEgitii, and passed with the utmost 
danger through the Persian fleet. *As soon as he 
reached Themistocles’ tent, he desired to spe^k with 
him in private, and there addressed him in these 
terms ; “ You and I, Themistocles, if we are wise, 
shall now bid adieu to our vain and childish dis- 
“ putes, and enter upon a nobler and more salutary 
“ contention, striving which of us shall contribute 
** most to the preservation of Greece ; you in 
“ doing the duty of a leader and general, and I 
“ in assisting you with my service and advice. I 
** find that you alone have hit upon the best raea- 
sure, in advi'-'ing to come to an immediate action 
** in the straits. And, though the allies oppose 
your design, the enemy promote it. For the sea 
** on all sides is covered with their ships ; so that the 
« Greeks, whether they will or not, must engage 
** and quit themselves like men, there being no 
** room left for flight.” 

To this Themistocles replied, “ I could have 
“ wished, Aristides, that you had not been before-' 
hand with me in this noble emulation } but 1 will 
“ endeavour to outdo your happy beginning by my 
^ future actions.” At the same time he acquainted 
him with the stratagem, which be had contrived to 
ensnare the barbarians ^ : and then desired him to 

which WM greatly superior in numbers, to much more advantage 
than in the gulf of Qorinth, where there was an open sea. (Herod, 
viii. 57, 58., &c.) (L.) 

The ensuing dialogue is more simply given by the some historian, 
ib. 79., who likewise informs us (ib. 57.}, that the project of 
* coming to an immediate action' was ori^naily siwgestod by the 
Athenian MnesiphUas,and an&iriy appropnated by Inemistocles. 

This stratagem was, to send a person to acquaint the enemy, 
that the Greeks were going to quit the straits of Salamis; and 
tber^re, if die Persians were desirous to erusb them at once, they 
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go and malce it appear to Eurybiades, that there 
could be no safety for them vrithout venturing a *seac 
%ht in their present station: for he knew, that 
Aristides had much greater influence over him, than 
he. In the council of war assembled upon this 
occasion, Cleocritus the Corinthiah said to Themis- 
tocles ; ** Your'advice is not agreeable to Aristides, 
“ since he is present, and says nothing.” ** You are 
** mistaken,” said Aristides, for I should not have 
** been silent, had not Themistocles’ counsel been 
** the most eligible. And I now hold my peace, 
** not out of regard to the man, but because I ap- 
** prove his sentiments.” This counsel, therefore, 
the Grecian officers adopted. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island of 
Psyttalia, which lies in the straits over-against 
Salamis, was full of the enemy’s troops, put on 
*board the small transports a number of the bravest 
and most resokite of his countrymen, and made a 
descent upon it ; where he attacked the barbarians 
with such fury, that they were all cut in pieces, 
except some of the principal persons, who were made 
prisoners. Among the latter were three sons of 
Sandauce the king’s sister, whom he sent imme- 
diately to Themistocles ; and it is said that, in pur- 
'suance of some oracle adduced by Euphrantides the 
soothsayer, they were all sacrificed to Bacchus 
Omestes. After this, Aristides placed a strong 
guard round the island, to take notice of such as 
were driven ashore, that so none of his friends might 
perish nor any of the enemy escape. For about 
Psyttalia the battle raged the fiercest®*, and (as ap- 
pears from the trophy erected there) the most stre- 
nuous efforts were made. • 

When the engagement was over, Themistocles by 

must instantly fall upon them before their dispersion. See Herod, 
viii. 75. and the Life of Themistocles, I., 336., where likewiM 
(p. 3320 a more detailed account is given of the barbarous sacri- 
fice of the sons of Sandauce, or Sandace, mentioned below. 

}> The battle of S^amii was fought 01. Ixxr. 1., B. C. 48A> 

12 
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way of soundinff AristideSiSaid, “ That though g^reat 
** tilings were already achieved, greater still remained 
** behind ; for they mi^ht conquer Asia in Europe, 
** by making all the sail they could to the Helles- 
** pont, to break down the bridge.” Aristides how- 
ever exclaimed against the proposal, and bade him 
think no more of it, but rather consider and inquire 
into the speediest means of driving the Persians out 
of Greece; lest finding themselves shut up with 
such immense fiirces, and no way left to escape, they 
should be impelled by necessity to fight with the 
most desperate courage. Upon this, Themistocles 
sent to Xerxes the second time by the eunuch 
Arnaces, one of the prisoners to acquaint him 
privately that the Greeks were strongly inclined to 
proceed immediately to the Hellespont, with a view 
of destroying the bridge which he had left there ; but 
that, in order to save his royal person, he was exert- 
ing his best endeavours to dissuade^ them from it. 
Xerxes, terrified by this intelligence, made all pos- 
sible haste to the Hellespont; leaving Mardonius 
behind him with the land-forces, which consisted of 
three hundred thousand of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army, Mardonius was 
very formidable ; and the fears of the Greeks were 
heightened by his menacing letters, which were in. 
the following stile : “ At sea, in your wooden towers, 
you have defeated landmen unpractised at the oar ; 
but there arc still the wide plains of Thessaly, 
“ and the fair fields of Boeotia, where both horse 
** and foot may fight to the best advantage.” To 
the Athenians he wrote separately, being authorised 
by the king to assure them that their city should be 

« 

Thicr expedient answered two purposes. It drove the king of 
Persia out of Europe ; and at the same time in appearance conferred 
an obligation upon bimi which might be remembered to Themis* 
tocles’ advantage, whenever he came to have an occasion for it. 
His hist measure had been sent bj Sicinus (see the lafe of The- 
mistoclcs, 1, S30.), and the same person likewise, according to 
Hnrodf viik no., WHS the bearer of die second. 
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rebuift, large sums bestowed upon them, and the 
sovereignty of Greece placed in their hands, if they 
would take no farther share in the war®*. 

As soon as the Lacedsemonians received intclli- 
gence of these proposals®*, they were much alarmed, 
and despatched embassadors to Athens to entreat the 
people to send their wives and children to Sparta, and 
to accept from them whatever was necessary for the 
support of such as were in years: for the Athenians, 
having lost both their city and their country, were 
in great distress. Yet when they had heard what 
the embassadors had to say, they gave them such an 
answer, by the direction of Aristides, as can never 
be sufficiently admired. They said, “ They could 
“ easily forgive their enemies for thinking that every 
** thing was to be purchasi'd with silver and gold, 
“ because they had no idea of any thing more ex- 
“ cellent ; but they could not help being displeased, 
that the Lacedaemonians should regard only 
** their present poverty and want, and forgetful of 
** their virtue and magnanimity, call upon them to 
** fight the battles of Greece for the paltry consi- 
“ deration of a supply of provisions.” Aristides 
having drawn up this answer yn the form of a decree, 
and summoned all the embassadors to an audience in 
full assembly, bade those of Sparta tell the Lacedae- 
fnonians, “ That the people of Athens would not, 
“ for all the gold either above or under ground, 
barter the liberties of Greece.” 


d3 He made these propo^sals by Alexander king of Maccdon, vtlio 
delivered them in a set speooh, which was answered by the Spartaa 
envoys. (Herod, ib. 140» ML) 

Or rather, as Herodotus says, suspecting Alexancler*8 errand 
and trembling on account of some old oracles, which predicted the 
expulsion of themselves and all the Dorians froih Peloponnesus by 
the Persians and Atlienians.* Neither did they propose to the 
Athenians to send their wives and children to Sparta, but only 
offered to maintain them during the ww. They observed, that the 
original quarrel was between the Persians and the Athenians ; that 
the Athenians were always wont to be the foremost in the cause of 
liberty ; and that there was no reason to believe, the Persians would 
observe any terms with a people whom they bated« (Id. ib« 145k) 
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As fbr those of Mardoi}ius» he pointed to the son 
and told them, As long as this luminary shines, 
" so long will the Athenians cany on war with the 
** Persians fi>r their country which has been laid 
" waste, and for their temples which have been pro^ 
** fened and burnt.” He likewise procured an 
order, that the priest should solemnly execrate all 
who should dare to propose an embassy to the 
Persians, or even talk of deserting the alliance of 
Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the second 
time, the Athenians again retired to Salamis. And 
Aristides, who upon that occasion went embassador 
to Sparta, complained to the Lacedaemonians of 
their delay and neglect in abandoning Athens once 
more to the barbarians ; and pressed them to hasten 
to the succour of that part of Crreece, which had not 
yet fallen into the enemy’s hands. The Ephori gav^ 
him indeed an audience but seemed attentive only 
to mirth and diversion, for it was the festival of Hy- 
acinthus^. At night however they selected five, 
thousand Spartans, with orders to take each seven 
helots with him, and to march before morning un- 
known to the Athenian|. When Aristides came to 
make his remonstrances again, they smiled and told 
him ; That he did but trifle or dream, since their 
** army was at that time advanced asferas Orcstium 
** on their march against the foreigners,” for so the 
Lacedaemonians called the barbarians. Aristides in 
reply said, ** It was not a time to jest, or to put 
^ their stratagems in practice upon their friends, 
but against their enemies.” lliis is the account, 
which laomencus gives of the matter ; but in Aris- 
tides’ decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides 

** They put off their answer from time to lime, until they had 
gaued ten days : in this time they had finished the wail across the 
Jffhmiu, which secured them against the barbarians. 

t* Among the Sjiartans-this feast lasted three days; the first and 
laat wwe days of mourning for Hyaemthus’ death, but the second 
Wh$ a fimtival ediebrated with all kinds of cKrersiona. See the 
lafli ef Numa, 1. 171., not. (J2.) 
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are sftid to have gone upon the embassy, and not 
Aristides. • . 

Aristides, however, was appointed to command 
the Athenians in the expected battle, and marched 
with eight thousand R>ot to Platasse. There Bau- 
sanias, who was commander-in-chief of all the con« 
federates, joined him with his Spartans, and the 
other Grecian troops arrived daily in great numbers. 
The Persian army, which was encamped along the 
river Asopus, occupied an immense tract of ground; 
and had fortified a spot, ten furlongs square, for 
their baggage and other things of value. 

In the Grecian army there was a soothsayer of 
jBlis, named Tisamenus who foretold certain vic- 
tory to Fausanias and the Greeks in general, if they 
forbore attacking the enemy and stood upon the de- 
fensive. And Aristides, having sent to Delphi to 
jnquire of the oracle, received this answer ; “ The 
** Athenians shall be victorious, if they address their 
** prayers to Jupiter, to Juno of Cithaeron, to Pan, 
** and to the nymphs Sphragitides ; if they sacrifice 
** to the heroes Androcrates, Leucon, Pisander, 
** Damocrates, Hypsion, Actaeon, and Polyidus; 
“ and if they fight only in, their own country, oa 
** the plain of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proser- 
** pine.” This oracle not a little perplexed Aris- 
‘tides. For the heroes, to whom he was commanded 
to sacrifice, were the ancestors of the Platseans, and 
the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides liras in one of 

31 The oracle having promised Tisaroenua five great victorieB,th» 
X.acedsemooians desirous of having him for their soothsayer ; 
but he demanded to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, which was at 
first refused. Upon the approach of the Persians, however, ho ob- 
tained that privilege bodi for himself and his brother Hegias. This 
would scarcely have been worth mentioning, bad not those two been 
the only strangers, who were ever made citizens of Sparta. (Id. 
ix.32.) 

M The nymphs of mount Cilhmron were called ‘ Sphragitidw’ 
ftom the cave Sphragidion, so named probably from the sdmcft 
observed in it by the persons, who went tlntber to be inspiri^; 
eilence being described by ‘sealing’ the lips. (See PausaB*ix., 
Herod, ix. 69.) 
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the summits of mount Citheeron^ o{)posite the*qu{(i> 
ter 'Where the sun sets in the summer; in which 
tave (it is said) there was formerly an oracle, where 
many who dwelt in those parts were inspired, and 
therefore called * Nympholepti* On the other hand, 
to have the promise of victory only upon condition 
of fighting in their own country, on .the plain of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, was calling the Athenians back to 
Attica, and removing the seat of war. 

In the mean time Arimnestus, general of the 
Platsans, dreamed*® that Jupiter the Preserver in- 
quired of him, ** What the Greeks had determined 
•* to do?” To which he answered, ** To-morrow 
they will decamp and march to Eleusis to fight 
** the barbarians there, agreeably to the oracle.” 
Upon which the god replied, ** They quite mistake 
** iPs meaning ; mr the place intended by the oracle 
** is in the environs of Fiatseec, and if they seek for, 
** it thw will find it.” The matter being so clearly 
revealed to Arimnestus, as soon as he awoke, he 
sent for the oldest and most experienced of his 
countrymen; and, having advised* with them and 
made the best inqui^, he found that near Hiisio: (at 
the foot of mount Cithseron) there was an ancient 
temple, called the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres 
and of Proserpine. Upon this he immediately con- 
ducted Aristides to the place, which appeared to be 
very commodious for drawing up an army of foot 
that was deficient in cavalry ; because the bottom of 
mount Cithseron, extending as far as the temple, 
made the extremities of the field on that side inac- 
cessible to the horse. In that place likewise stood 
the chapel of the hero Androcrates, quite covered 
with thick bushes and trees. And that nothing 
might be wanting to fulfil the oracle and confirm 
their hopes of victory, the Plataeans resolved on the 
motion of Arimnestus to remove the boundaries be> 

** Or, to gain credit to his comnunicstioD, pretended that he 
dreamed.* 
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tween tlieir country anrl. Attica, and for the sake of 
Greece to make a grant of those lands to the Athe- 
nians, that according to tlie oracle tlicy might fight 
in their own territories'”. This generosity of the 
J*]atiEans gained them so much renown, that many 
years afterward, when .\lc\andcr had conquered 
Asia, he ordciud the walls of Platjem to be relmilt, 
and proclamation to be made by a herald at the 
Olympic games; “ That the king granted the Pla- 
tmans this favour on account of their virtue and 
generosity, in Iiaving given up their lands to the 
Greeks in the Persian war, and olheiwvisc behaved 
W’ith the greatest spirit*. 

When the confederates came to have their several 
posts assigned, there was a warm dispute between 
the 'fcgeatac and the Athenians ; the Tcgcatao in- 
sisting that, as the I^aecdspinonians were posted in 
»thc right wing, the loft belonged to themselves, and 
in support of their claim setting forth the gallant ac- 
tions of their ancestors. As the Athenians expressed 
great indignation at this, Aristides stepped forward 
and said, “ The time will not permit ns to contest 
“ with the Tcgeatm the renown of their ancestors, 
and their personal bravery : but to the Spartans 
“ and to the rest of the Greeks we say, that the 
post neither gives valour nor takes it away; and 
“ whatever post you assign us, we w ill endeavour to 
“ do hon^r to it, and take care to reflect no dis- 
“ grace i*on our Ibrmer achievements. For we 
“ are come hither not to quai’rcl with our allies, but 
“ to fight with our enemies ; not to pronounce en- 
comiums on onr forefathers, but to approve our 
“ own courage in the cause of Greece. And llie 
battle wiir soon show, what valpe our country 
“ should set upon every state, every general, and 
“ every private man.” After tliis spcccli, the coun- 

This was, of course, cluncliiog the oracle. But the obvious 
reference of the Pythoness was to the Attic ceremonies established 
at tills place in honour of Ceres of Elpusis.* 

.* See the Life of Alexander, Vol. IV. p. 295.* 

VOL. W. 2 H 
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cil qf war declared ia favoixr of the Athenians^ and 
gave them the command of the left wing. 

While the fete of Greece hung in this state of 
suspense, the a£&irs of the Athenians were in a very 
dangerous posture. For those of the best families 
and fortunes being reduced by tlic war, and seeing 
their political authority and distinction gone with 
their wealth, and others rising to honours and em- 
ployments, assembled privately in a liouse at Platajm, 
and conspired to abolish the democracy; and, if 
that failed, to ruin the whole of Greece, and betray 
it to the barbarians. When Aristides received in- 
telligence of the conspiracy thus entered into in the 
camp, and found that numbers were corrupted, he 
was much alarmed by it’s happening at such a crisis, 
and unresolved at first how to proceed. At length 
he determined neither to leave the matter wholly 
unexamined, nor yet to sift it thoroughly ; bc9ause* 
he knew not how far the contagion had spread, and 
he thought it advisable to sacrifice justice in some 
degree to the public good, by forbearing to prose- 
cute many of the guilty. lie therefore caused eight 
persons only to be apprehended, and of those eight 
only two of the most guilty to be proceeded against, 
Aischines of I^am])ra and Agesias of Acharnae ; and 
even they made their escape during the prosecu- 
tion xhe rest he discharged, and gave them and 
all their confederates an opportunity of||ecovering 
their spirits anti changing their sentiments, as they 
might imagine that nothing was made out against 
them : but he admonished them at the same time, 

“ That the battle was the great tribunal, where they 
** must clear themselves of the charge, and show 
“ that they had never followed any counsels, but 
** such as were just and useful to their country.” 

After this'*" Mardonius, to make a trial of the 

Most probobly by his connivance, lest the infliction of their 
punishment should cause some disturbance.* 

** The battle of Platseas was fought OL Ixxv. 2., B. C. 4f79, the 
jrunr after that of Salamis. Hcro^tus was then about nine or ten 

- 
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Greeks, ordered his caralry, in which he wa$ 
strongest, to skirmish with them. The Greeks were 
all encamped at the foot of mount Cithmron in 
strong and stony places ; except the Megarensians, 
who to the number of three thousand were posted on 
the plain, and consequently suffered much by the 
enemy’s horse, *which charged them on every side. 
Unable to stand against such superior numbers, 
they despatched a messenger to Pausanias for assist- 
ance. Pausanias hearing their request, and seeing 
the camp of the Megarensians darkened with the 
shower of darts and arrows, and that they were 
forced to contract themselves within a narrow com- 
pass, was at a loss what to do ; ibr he knew, that 
ills heavy-armed Spartans were unfit to act against 
cavalry. He endeavoured therefore to awaken the 
emulation of the generals and other officers about 
him, that they iniglit deem it a point of honour and 
rivalry voluntarily to undertake the succour of the 
Megarensians. But they all declined it, except 
Aristides ; who piade an offer of his Athenians, and 
gave immediate orders to Olympiodorus, one of the 
most active of his officers, to advance with his select 
band of three hundred men and some archers inter- 
mixed. These were all ready in a moment, and 
rushed forward to attack the barbarians. Masistius the 

g eneral of the Persian horse, a man distinguished ibr 
is strength^ and graceful mien, no sooner saw them 
advancing, than he spurred his horse against them. 
The Athenians received him with great firmness, and 
a sharp conflict ensued ; for they considered this as 
an earnest of the success of the whole battle. At 
last, Masistius’ horse was wounded with an arrow, 
and threw his rider ; who could not aecover himself 

yean old, and had his accounts (at variance with those in the text) 
from persons, who were present in the battle. He informs us, lhat 
the circumstance here related by Plutarch happened before the 
Greeks left their camp at Erythr®, in order to encamp retmd to 
IHsttseie, and before the contest between the Tegeitls aa^ the 
Athenians took place, (ix. 19, 90., See.) 

s a 9 
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becjiuse of the weight of his armour, nor yet be 
easily slain by the Athenians striving which should 
do it first, because not only his body and his head, 
but also his legs and arms were covered with plates 
of gold, brass, and iron. 13ut the vizor of his hel- 
met leaving ])art of his face open, one of them 
pierced him in the eye with the stdfF of his spear, 
and so despatched him. The Persians then left the 
body^’j and fled. 

The importance of this achievement appeared to 
the Greeks, not from the number of their enemies 
lying dead upon the field (for that was but small) 
but from the mourning of the barbai'ians, who in 
their grief for JMasistius cut oft’ their hair and the 
manes of their horses and mules, and filled all the 
plain with their cries and groans, as having lost 
the man next to Mardonius in courage and au- 
thority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, 
both sides for a long time forbore the combat ; f()r 
the soothsayers from the entrail? of the victim« 
equally assured the Persians and the Greeks of vic- 
tor}', if they stood upon the defensive, and threat- 
ened a total defeat to the aggressors. At length 
however Mardonius, seeing but a few days' provision 
left, and that the Grecian forces daily increased by 
the arrival of fresh troops, grew uneasy at the dela} , 
and resolved to pass the Asopus early next morning, 
and fall upon the Greeks, whom he hoped to find 
unprepared. For this purpose, he gave his orders 
over night. But at midnight a man on horseback 
softly approached the Grecian camp, and addressing 
himself to tlic centincls, bade them call to him Aric- 
tides the Athenian general. Aristides immediately 
came, and the unknown person said ; “ 1 am Alex- 

o Herodotus, on the contrary, says (ix. 23.) that they charged 
(Wiifi with great fury, ip order to carry it oft^ though their attempt 

unsuccessful. The custom of cutting off the hair, mentioned 
Ifmew, as a mark of grief, was not peculiar to the barbariaus. See 
the Life of Felopidas, p. 3SS., *not. (52.)* 
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andcr kin^j of Macedon, who for the friendship 
“ wliich f bear you have exposed myself td* the 
“ greatest dangers, to prevent your fighting under 
*•* the disadvantage of a surprise. Mardonius will 
“ give you battle to-inorrow ; not indeed induced 
“ by any well grounded liopc or prospect of success, 
“ but by the scarcity of provisions ; for the sooth* 

sayers by their ill-boding sacrifices and oracles 
“ endeavour to divert him from it, but necessity 
“ forces him cither to hazard a battle, or to sit still 
“ and see his whole array perish through want.” 
Having thus opened liimsclf to Aristides, Alexander 
desired him to take notice and avail himself of the 
intelligence, but not to commnnicatc it to any other 
person Aristides however thought it wrong to 
conceal it from Pausanias, who was coinmandcr-iu- 
ehief : but he promised not to mention the afikir to 
' any one besides, till after the battle ; and assured 
him at the same time that, if the Greeks proved vic- 
torious, the whole army should be acquainted with 
his friendly and glorious daring. 

The king of Macedon having despatched this affair 
returned, and Aristides immediately went to Pau- 
sanias* tent, and laid the whole before him ; upon 
which the other officers were sent for, and ordered 
to have the troops under arms and prepared for 
battle. At the same time, according to Herodotus, 
Pausanias informed Aristides of his design to alter 
the disposition of the army, by removing the Athe- 
nians from the Icfl wing to the right, and setting 
them to oppose the Persians; against whom they 
would act with the greater bravery, because they 
had given proof of their manner of fighting, and 

According to Herodotus, ix. 41)., Alcx’andcr had dxcepted 
Pausanias out of this charge of secrecy ; and this is yiost probwie, 
because Pausanias was generalissimo of the Grecian army. (L.) 
The same historian likewise (ib.) assigns the motive of Alexander’s 
regard for the Greeks, viz. his Grecian extraction. His descent 
indeed by the father’s side from Hercules of Argos proenred his 
admission as a competitor at the Olympic games, an honour scru-^ 
pulously withheld from barbarians. (See also Herod, r. 22.)* 
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with the firttier assurance, of success, because ther 
had already succeeded. As for the left wing, which 
would be en^ged with those Greeks that had em-^ 
braced the Median interest, he intended to command 
there himself. The other Athenian odicers thought 
Pausanias carried it with a partial and high hand, in 
moving them up and down like so many Helots at 
his pleasure, to race the boldest of the enemy’s troops, 
while he left the rest of the confederates in their 
posts**. But Aristides told them, that they were 
Under a complete mistake : “ You contended,” said 
he, ** a few days ago with the Tegeatsp for the com- 
«*’ mand of the left wing, and valued yourselves upon 
the preference; and now, when the Spartans 
“ voluntarily offer you the right wing (which is, in 
“ effect, surrendering to you tlie command of the 
“ whole army), you are neither gratified with the 
" honour, nor sensible of the advantage of not being > 
« obliged to fight against your countrymen and 
those who have the same origin with yourselves, 
“ but against barbarians your natural enemies.” 

These words had suoh an effect upon the Atlicni- 
ans, that they readily agreed to change posts with 
the Spartans, and nothing was heard among them 
but mutual exhortations to act with bravery. They 
observed, “ That the enemy brought neither better . 
“ arms, nor bolder hearts, tlian they had at Mara- 
** thon; but came with the same bows, the samo 
** embroidered vests and profusion of gold, the same 
effeminate bodies, and the same unmanly souls. 

** For our part (continued they) we have the same 
** weapons and strength of body, together with ad- 
** ditional spirits from our vietories ; and we do not 
** like them fighj; for a tract of land or a single city, 

** but for the trophies of Marathon and Salamis; 

** that the people of Athens, and not Miltiadcs and 
Fortune, may have the glory of them.” 

**t,l|eTodotuB sa^B the contrary ; namely, diat oil the Athenyan 
o&M ererfe ambidoua nf that post, but did not propose U, ftom an 
appIp'Budoa of ^daobliging the Spartans, (lb. 41>.) 
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While they were thus encouraging each other, 
they hastened to their new post. But the Thebans, 
being informed of it by deserters, sent and acquaint- 
ed Mardonius ; who either out of fear of the Athe- 
nians, or from an ambition to try his strength with 
the Lacedmmonians, immediately moved the Per- 
sians to his right wing, and tlie Greeks who were of 
his party to the loft, op[)osite to the Athenians. This 
change in the' disposition of the enemy’s army being 
known, Pausanias made another movement, and 
passed to the right ; which Mardonius perceiving 
returned to the left, and so still faced the Lacedae- 
monians. Thus the day passed without any action 
at all. Tn the evening the Grecians held a council 
of wai*, in which they determined to decamp, and 
take possession of a place more commodious for 
water, because the springs of their present camp 
were disturbed and spoiled by the enemy’s horse 

When night was come and the oflScers began 
to march at the head of their troops to the place 
marked out for a new camp, the soldiers followed 
unwillingly, and could not. without great difficulty 
be kept together : for they no sooner had left their 
first entrenchments, than many of them hurried to 
the city of Plataeae ; and cither dispersing there, or 
pitching their tents without any regard to discipline, 
were in the utmost confusion. It liappcned that the 
Lacedsemonians alone, much against their will, were 
left behind. For Amompharctus an intrepid man, 
who had long been eager to engage, and was uneasy 
to see the battle so ollen put off and delayed, pro- 
pounced this decampment in plain terms a disgrace- 
ful flight i and declared, “ 'I'hat he would not quit 


^ See Herod, ib. 4^8 — .'SO., and for the rnruing account, 54>, 55, 
SeCt It was only the division of liacedtcnionians commanded by 
Amompharetus, which refused to move.* 

Uron this occasion Mardonius did not ikil to insult Artabaaus, 
rraroacning him with his cowardly prudence, and bis fiilse notion 
or the JAoedaemonians, who as he pretended never ded beibre an 
enemy. 
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“ his post, but remain there with his troo]>s and 
“ await Mardonius.” And when Pausanias repre- 
sented to him, that the measure was adopted in pur- 
suance of the counsel and dctei'mination of the con- 
federates, he took up n large stone with both his 
hands, and throwing it at Pausanias’ feet said., 
“ This is my ballot for a battle ; and.l despise the 

timid counsels and resolves of others.” Pausanias 
was af a loss what to do : but at last he sent to the 
Athenians, who by this time were advancing, and 
desired them to halt a little, that they might all pro- 
ceed in a body ; and marched at the same time with 
the rest of the troops toward Plataeae, hoping thus to 
draw Amomphaietus after him. 

By this time, it was day ; and Mardonius who 
was not ignorant that the Greeks had quitted their 
camp, I" put his array in order of battle and bore down 
upon the Spartans ; the barbarians shouting and 
clanking their arms, as if they expected to have only 
the plundering of fugitives, and not a battle. And, 
indeed, so it was likely to have turned out. P'or 
though Pausanias, upon seeing this motion of Mar- 
donius, stopped and ordered every one to his post j 
yet either confused by his resentment against Amom- 
pharetus, or by the sudden attack of the Persians, 
he forgot to give his troops the word : and hence 
they neither engaged readily, nor in a body, but 
continued scattered in small parties, even after the 
fight was begun. 

Pausanias, in the mean time, offered sacrifice ; but 

** Having passed the Asopus, he came up with the Eacedsc- 
monians and IVgeats, who to the number of fifty-three tliousand 
were separated from the body of the army. Pausanias, finding 
himself thus attacked by the whole Persian army, despatched a 
messenger to acquaint the Athenians, who had taken another route, 
with the danger he was in. The Athenians immediately marched 
to succour their distressed allies ; but were attacked, and to their 
r<^ct prevented, by those Greeks who sided with the Per- 
aiani. The Wtlc being thus fought in two different places, the 
f^artans were the first who broke into the centre of the Persiaq 
pmft and after a taosf obstinate resistance put them to flight. 
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seeing no auspicious to|j;ens, he commanded the 
Lacedaetnuniaus to lay down their shields at their 
feet, and to stand still and attend his orders without 
opposing the enemy. After this he oflered other 
sucritices, the l\rsian cavalry still advancing. They 
w’crenow within bow-shot, and some of the Spartans 
were wounded f among others Callicrates, a man 
who for size and beauty exceeded the whole army, 
and who being shot with an arrow' and at the point 
of death exclaimed, “ 11c did not lament his dying, 

“ because he came out resolved to shed his blood 
“ tor Greece ; but he was sorry to die, without 
“ having once drawn his sword against the enemy.’* 

If the terror of this situation was great, the steadi- 
ness and patience of the Spartans was marvellous ; 
t()r they made no defence against the enemy’s charge, 
but waiting tlie lime of heaven and their general, 
.suffered themselves to be wounded and slain in their 
ranks. 

Some say that, as Pausanias was sacrificing and 
praying at a little distance from the lines, certain 
Lydians coming suddenly upon him, seized and 
scattered the sacred utensils; and that Pausanias 
and those about him, having no w’capons, drove them 
away with rods and scourges. And in imitation of 
^ this assault, according to them, the Spartans still 
celebrate a festi\aL% in which boys are scourged 
round the altar, and which concludes with the * Ly- 
dian march.’ 

Pausanias extremely afflicted at these circum- 
stances, while the priest oflered sacrifice upon sacri- 
fice, turned toward the tcm[)le of Juno, and with 
tears trickling from his eyes and uplifted hands pray- 
ed to that goddess the protectress of Cithffiron, and 
to the other tutelar deities of the Piatmans ; “ That 
“ if the fates had decreed the Grecians should not 
« conquer, they might at least be permitted to sell 
« their lives dear, and show the enemy by their 

Called Tlic Lydian march, saj’s M. lUcord, k 

not elsewhere jnentioned.’' 
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** deeds, that they had bijave men and experienced 

sdldiers to deal with.” 

The very moment that Fausanias was uttering 
this prayer, favourable tokens appeared*®, and the 
soothsayers announced him victory. Orders were 
immediately issued to the whole army to come to 
action, and the Spartan phalanx had suddenly the 
appearance of some fierce animal erecting his bristles, 
and preparing to exert his strength. The barbarians 
then saw clearly that they had to do with men, who 
were ready to spill the last drop of their blood ; and 
therefore, covering themselves with their targets, 
shot their arrows against the Lacedaemonians. The 
Lacedaemonians moving .forward in a close compact 
body fell upon the Persians, and forcing their targets 
from them directed their pikes against their faces 
and breasts, and brought many of them to the 
ground. When they were down, however, they, 
continued to give proofs of their strength and cou- 
rage: for they laid hold on the pikes with their 
naked hands, and broke them ; and then springing 
up betook themselves to their swords and battle- 
axes, and wresting away their enemies’ shields, and 
grappling close with them, made an obstinate resist- 
ance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still, expecting 
the Lacedaemonians : but when the noise of the 
battle reached them, and an officer (as we are told) 
despatched by Fausanias gave them an account that 
the engagement was begun, they hastened to his 
assistance; and, as they were crossing the plain 
toward the place where the noise was heard, the 
CJreeks who sided with the enemy advanced against 
them. As soon, as Aristides sfiw them, he sprung 
forward a considerable way before his troops, and 

So HeiwJ. ib. 61.* 

nmmMtc, the peculiar name of a short cun^ed Median sword. 
^Hor. Od* I. xxvii, 34 Upon the * noised hands* of the text above* 
M. Dacicr and liicard agree in thinking the term * naked’ should 
be made to refer to thek being %%ithout arms, (^?ee Herod* ib.)* 
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calling ®»it to them with .all liis force conjured them 
b/ the gods of Greece, “ To renounce this imij^ious 
“ war, and not oppose the Athenians, hastening as 
“ they were to the succour of those, who were now 
“ the foremost to haizard their lives for the safety 
** of their native land.” But, finding that instead 
of hearkening* to him they approached in a hostile 
manner, he quitted his design of going to assist the 
Lacedaemonians, and joined battle with these Greeks, 
who were about five thousand in number. But the 
chief part soon gave way and retreated, especially 
when they heard that the barbarians were put to 
flight. The hottest of the action is said to have been 
with the Thebans ; among, whom the first in quality 
and power, having embraced the Median interest, 
by their authority influenced the populace, though 
not of themselves so inclined. 

• The battle thus divided into two parts, the Lace- 
dsmonians first broke and routed the Persians, and 
Mardonius himself was slain by a Spartan named 
Ariraneslus who (as the oracle of Amphiaraiis had 
foretold him) broke his skull with a stone. JFor 
Mai’donius had sent a Lydian to consult his oracle, 
and at the same time a C'arian to the cave of Tro> 
phonius Trophonius’ priest answered the Carian 
. in his own language : but the Lydian, as he slept in 
tlie temple of Amphiaraiis thought he saw a 


** Mardonitis, niounted on a white horse, eminently distinguished 
himself, and at the head of a thousand chosen men alew a great 
number of the enemy ; but, when ho fell, the whole Persian army 
was easily routed. Herodotus does not specify the m<>de of hw 
death (ib. 62.), and in his subsequent account of Mardonius’ orade- 
bunting differs in several particulars from Plutarch. 

** In some copies he is called ‘ Diamnestus.* Arimnestus was 
general of the Platmans. , , 

Tho cave of Trophonius was near the city of Lebadia in 
Bceotia, above Delphi. Mardonius had sent to consult not only this 
oracle, but almost all the other oracles in the country, so restless 
and uncB^ was ho about the event of the war, (Id. ib. 134, 135.)^ 

** Amphiaraiis, who had been swallowed up alive in his chariot 
during the war of the Seven Chieftains against Thebes, had a temple 
and oracle at Oropns in Attica, on the confines of Bosotia. He had 
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minister of the god approach him, who commanded 
hiin*to be gone, and upon his refusal threw a great 
stone at his head, and killed him by the blow. fcJucli 
is the account, which wc liave of that affair. 

The barbarians, flying before the Spartans, were 
pursued to their camp, which they had fortified with 
woollen walls. And soon afterward ’the Athenians 
routed the Thebans, killing three hundred persons 
of the first distinction on the spot. Just as the The- 
bans began to give way, intelligence arrived, that 
the barbarians were shut up and besieged in their 
wooden fortification : the Athenians therefore, sufi 
fering the Greeks to escape, hastened to assist in 
the siege ; and finding |that the Lacedaemonians, 
unskilled in the storming of walls, made but a slow 
progress, attacked and took the camp ^ with a pro- 
digious slaughter of the enemy. For it is said that, 
of three hundred thousand men, only forty thousand • 
escaped with Artabazus : whereas, of those who 
fought in the cause of Greece, not more were slain 
than one thousand three hundred and sixty ; among 
whom were fifty-two Athenians, all (according to 
Clidemus) of the tribe of Aiantis, which greatly 
distinguished itself in that battle. And hence, by 
order of the Delphic oracle, the Aiantidac ofiered a 
yearly sacrifice of thanksgiving for the victory to 
the nymphs Sphragitides, having the expense defray- 
ed out of the public treasury. The Lacedaemonians 
)ost ninety-one, and the Tegeatae sixteen. It is sur- 

in his life-time been a great interpreter of dreams^ and therefore 
after his death gave his Grades by dreams : for which purpose those 
who consulted him slept in his temple, on the skin of a ram which 
they had sacrificed to aim. See a former note. 

The spoil was immense^ consisting of vast sums of money, of 
gold and silver cup#, vessele# tables, bracelets, rich beds, and dl 
sorts of furniture. Of all these they gave the tenth to Pausanias. 

^'3 Artabazus, who from Mardonius’ imprudent conduct had but 
too well foreseen the misfortune tliat befel him, after having distiu- 

S isbed himself in the engagement, made a timely retreat with the 
ty thousand men whom he commanded, arrived safe at Byzan* 
tium».znd thence passed over into Asia. Beside these, only three 
tlapiaod others escaped. (Herod, lx. 31—69.) 
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prising, however, that “Herodotus should say these 
were the only (Jrceks who engaged the 'barbarians, 
and tliat no other were concerned in the action 
For both the number of the slain and the monuments 
evince, that it was tlie common achievement of the 
confederates ; and the altar erected upon the occa- 
sion would not have had the following inscription, 
if only three states had been engaged, and the rest 
had sat still : 

The Greeks, their country freed, the Persians Aain, 

Have rear’d thib coumion altar on the plain. 

To freedom’s patron, Jo\e. 

This battle was fought on the fourth of Boedro- 
mion ®'’, according to the Athenian way of reckon- 
ing; but, according to tlic Boeotian compulation, 
on the twenty-iburth of the month Panemus. And 

Dacier has biio;\n very clearly, that Plutarch misunderstood 
an expression of Ilnodotus (ix. 70.'), and that this mistake of his 
oun led him to impute one to that ln‘'torian. The expression is, 

vthicli Plutarch must have supposed 
to mean, ‘ 1 cannot bear witness for any other of the Greeks;* 
whereas iPsreal meaning is, ‘ of which I cannot give any other (or 
better”) proof.* 

Herodotus (ib. G9, 70.) names no others; but then he names 
only those, who most distinguished themselves. 'J'he others in fact 
had disbanded themselves, \^Tth the exception of the (’orinthians 
and Megarensians; who, ath.mcine to asfist in the pursuit of the 
alroady-ch‘fcnted Persians, vwu* i!il..*»*(’epted by the Thebtin e*avalry, 
and driven back with great lo s. The inscription below, which 
how'over ‘ proves nothine’ in favour of Plutarch’^ argument, was 
w ritten by i'^imonides. ( ix. 1 J .) '^ 

Dacier justly observes in a note, that an Athenian month docs 
not answer exactly to one of ours, I ml to part of one and part of 
another. Neither does Plutaich set m to have been sure ; for, in 
the Life of C’amillue, Vol, I. p. he says this battle was fought 
‘ on tlie third of Boodromion.' Put wc' rather think some error 
has crept into the text, sine? beifl| a Peititiaii himself, he could 
not be ignorant upon wdiat dnv the ie -lival of that \ictory was cele- 
brated. (i. ) In the same Life' likew ise, ib., the Ikeotian Panemus is 
represented ns equivalent not to 15otx\roniion,but its immediate pre- 
decessor in the Cirecian calendar (as arrang<'dboth by Scali^er and 
Petav,), IVJctageirnion. Thus, however (as 'fa} lor has also observed, 
IL70L), may be accounted for by Dacier'^ above-cited pbserva- 
lion.* 
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upon that day, there is still a general assembly of 
the Crreeks at Flatsae, and the Platscans sacrifice ta 
Jupiter * the Patron of Freedom * for the victory. 
Neither is this difference of days in the Grecian 
months to be wondered at ; since even now, when 
the science of astronomy is so much improved, the 
months begin and end differently in different places. 

'Jliis victory proved nearly the ruin of Greece. 
For ‘ lie Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans 
tiu* lif)nour of the day, or to consent that they should 
ercci the trbphy, would have referred it to the deci- 
sion of the sword, had not Aristides taken consider- 
able pains to explain the matter and pacify the other 
generals, particularly Lcocratcs and Myronides; 
persuading them to leave it to the decision of the 
other Greeks. A council was accordingly suna- 
moned, in which Thcogiton of Mcgara suggested 
“ That those two states should give uj) the palm to 
“ a third, if they wished to jrrevent a civil war.’* 
Upon tliis Cleocritus the Corinthian rose up, and it 
was expected that he was going to set forth the pre- 
tensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as the city 
next in dignity to Sparta and Athens: but they were 
most agreeably surprised when they found that he 
spoke in behalf of the Flatseans, and proposed; 
** That, all disputes laid aside, the palm should be 
“ adjudged to them, since of them neither of the 
“ contending parties could be jealous.” Aristides 
was the first to give up the point for the Athenians, 
upon which Pausanias did the same for the Lacedae- 
monians 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents 
were set apart for the Plataeans, with which they 
built a temple apd erc^totl a statue to Minen^a; 
adorning the temple witli paintings, which to this 

As tQ individuals, when drey came to determine which had 
behaved with the greatest courage, they all gave judgement in &vour 
of Arislodenius, who was the only one that had saved himself at 
Thennopylss, and now wiped off die blemish of his former conduct 

a glonous death. But see Herod, ix. 70 . 
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day retain their original beauty. Both the tacedas- 
monians and Athenians erected separate' ti^hles ; 
and sending to consult the oracle at Delphi, about 
the sacrifice which thw were to oflPer, they were di- 
rected by Apollo, “ To build an altar to Jupiter 
“ * the Patron of Freedom,’ but not to offer any 
“ sacrifice updh it, till they had extinguished all the 
** fire in the country (because it had been polluted 
by the barbarians), and rekindled it pure from the 
common altar at Delphi.” Upon this the Grecian 
generals traversed the country, and caused the fires 
to be put out ; and Euchidas a Plataian, undertak- 
ing to fetch fire with all imaginable speed from the 
altar of the god, went to Delphi, sprinkled and pu- 
rified himself there witli water, placed a crown of 
laurel upon his head, took fire from the altar, and 
then hastened back to Plataca?, where he arrived be- 
• fore sun-set, haN ing thus performed a journey of a 
thousand furlongs in one day. But, having saluted 
his fellow-citizens and delivered the fire, he fell 
down and died on the spot. The Platfcaiis carried 
him to the tem’ple of Diana surnamed Euclia, and 
buried him there, putting the following short in- 
scription upon his tomb : 

Euchidas, who lan to Delphi, reached Platscaj the same day. 

As for Euclia, the generality believe her to be 
Diana, and call her by that name ^ but some 
that she was daughter to Hercules and Myrto, the 
daughter of ISfenoeceus and sistm' of Patroclus, ^ and 
that dying a virgin she had divine honomrs paid to 
her by the Boeotians and Locrians. For in the market- 
place of every city of theirs she has a statue, and an 
altar where the betrothed of Ijoth seijes offer sacnfice 
before marriage 


*» A tttdicioos institution, to ofer an ante-nuptial sawifiM to 

Diana ‘ of good report > (for that is implied by ®j2nt 

•ieni&iog, mat the happiness of marriage » greatly depenue t 
tipon the preservation of an unblemishri character. 
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In the first general assembly of the Greeks after 
this" victory, Aristides proposed a decree, “ That 
“ deputies from all the states of Greece should meet 
** annually at Platae®, to sacrifice to Jupiter ‘ the 
** Patron of Freedom,* and" that every filth year 
they should celebrate the games of Liberty 
‘f that a general levy should be ni^de throughout 
** (ircecc of ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
Und a hundred ships for the war against the bar- 
barians ; but that from this the Platasans should 
“ be exempted, being set apart for the service o<* 
“ the god to propitiate him in behalf of Greece, 
** upon which account their persons should be hchl 
sacred.” 

These articles passing into a law, the Platmans 
undertook to celebrate the anniversary of tliO')C who 
were slain and buried in that place, and they conti- 
nue it to this day. The ceremony is as follows : t)n* 
the sixteenth day of Maimactcrion, which with the 
Ikrotians is the month Alalcomenius, the procession 
begins at break of day, preceded by a ti'unipet 
sounding the signal of battle. Then follow several 
chariols full of garlands and branches of myrtle, and 
next to the chariots is led a black bull. After that 
conic some young men who arc free-born, carrying 
vessels full of wine and milk for the libations, ami . 
cruets of oil and perfumed essences ; no slave being 
allowed to participate in a ceremony, sacred to the 
memory of men who died for liberty. The proces- 
sion closes with the archon of Plataeae, who at other 
times is not allowed either to touch iron or to wear 
any garments except such as are white, but upon 
that day is clothed with a purple robe and girt with 
a sword: and ctp'rying in his hand a water-pot, taken 
out of the public hall, walks through the midst of 
the city to the tombs. He then takes water in the 
pot out of a fountain^ and with his own hands washes. 


Bee Pauian. ix. 1 1. 
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the little pillars of the monuments**, and rubs tljem 
with essences. After this, he kills the bull upon a 
pile of wood ; and, having made his supplications to 
the terrestrial .lupiter^ and Mercury, he invites 
those brave men who fell in the cause of Greece, to 
the funeral banyuet and the steams of blood. Last 
of all*, he fills a bowl with wine, and pouring it out 
subjoins j “ I present this bowl to the men, who 
“ died for the liberty of Greece.*’ Such is tile cere- 
mony still observed by the Platmans. 

When the Athenians were returned home, Aris- 
tides observing that they used their utmost endea- 
vours to make the government entirely democratical 
considered, on one side, that tlic people deserved 
some attention and respect on accojint of their gal- 
lant behaviour ; and, on the other, that being elated 
with their victories, it w'ould be difficult to make 
"them retiouncc their purpose: and therefore he 
caused a decree to be passed, that all the citizens 
should have a share in the administration, and that 
the archons shpuld be chosen out of their whole 
body. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the ge- 
neral assembly, “ That he had thought of an expe* 
“ dient, which would be very sahUary to Athens®*, 

• “ but w'hich ought to be kept secret he was or- 
dered to communicate it to Aristides only, and to 
* 

*4 It appears from an epigram of Callimachus, that it was custo- 
mary to place little pillars uf>on the monuments, which the friends 
of the deceased perfimed with essence’s and crowned with dowers* 
(L.) The intei merit appears to liave taken pl^e in the month 
after the action, as Maiwacterion foUows Boediomion in the Grecian 
calendar,* 

The terrestrial Jupiter is Pluto, who likc^tlie celestial had his 
Mercury, or else borro^veJ the mefitenger of the gods from his 
brother. To be ’‘ urc, there might as well be two Mercuries, as two 
^upiters ; but the conducting of souls to the shades below is reck-' 
oned part of the oflice of that Mercury, who waits upon tlie Jupiter 
of the skies. , , - 

This was before the battle of Platceas, at the tune when Xetxes 
was put to flight and driven liack itito Asia. See the Life of The* 
mistocles, 1. 341.y and not. (77-) 

voi,. ir. 3 I 
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abide by his judgement. He accordingly told hiift, 
“ His project was to burn the whole fleet of the 
** confederates j by which means the Athenians 
** would be raised to the head and sovereignty of 
“ all Greece.*’ Aristides therf returned to the assem* 
bly, and acquainted the Athenians, That nothing 
** could be more advantageous than the project of 
** Themistocles — nor at the same time more unjust.” 
Add, upon his report of the matter, they commanded 
Themistocles to abandon all thoughts of it. Such 
regard had that people for justice, and so much con* 
fioence in Aristides’ integrity. 

i^me time after this®% he was joined in commis- 
sion witli Cimon, and sent against the barbarians ; 
where, observing that Pausanias and the other 
Spartan generals behaved with excessive haughti- 
ness, he chose a quite difierent manner, showing 
much mildness and condescension in his whole con-< 
versation and address, and prevailing upon Cimon 
to behave toward the whole league with equal good- 
ness and af&bility. Thus he insensibly drew the 
chief command mom the Lacedsethonians, not by 
force of arms or horses or ships, but by his gentle 
and obliging deportment. For the justice of Aris- 
tides and the mildness of Cimon having attached the 
confederates to the Athenians, their regard was in- 
creased by the contrast which they found in Pau- 
sanias’ avarice and austerity. The. latter never 
spoke to the oflicers of the allies, but with sharp- 
ness and anger ; and he ordered many of their men 
to be flogged, or to stand all day with an iron an- 
chor on their shoulders. He would not sufier any 
of them to provide themselves with forage or straw 
to lie upon, or^to go to the springs for water before 
the Spartans were supplied, but placed his servants 
there with rods to drive away those who should at- 
tempt itf And when Aristides was going to re- 
moBstriite with him upon it, he knit his brows, and 


n Eight years afterward. 
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telling him “ He was n6t at leisure,** refused to 
hear him. 

From that time the sea- and land>ofiicer$ of the 
Greeks, particularly those of Chios, Samos, and 
Lesbos, pressed Aristides to take upon himself the 
command of tly; confederate forces, and to receive 
them ‘into his protection ; since they had long de- 
sired to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to 
act under the orders of the Athenians. He an- 
swered, “ That he saw the necessity and justice of 
** what they proposed, but that the proposal ought 
“ first to be confirmed by iSome act, which would 
“ make it impossible for the troops to depart from 
“ their resolution.” Upon this Uliades of Samos 
and Antagoras of Chios, conspiring together, went 
boldly and attacked Pausanias* galley at the head of 
the fieet. Pausanias, resenting this insolence, cried 
but in a menacing tone ; ** He would soon show 
those fellows, that they had ofiered this insult, not 
“ to his ship, but to their own countries.” But 
they told him, The best thing which he could do 
** was to retire, and thank fortune that she had 
“ fought for him at Plataeas ; for that nothing but 
the regard which they had for that memorable 
“ action, restrained the Greeks from wreaking their 
*“ just vengeance u[)on him.” The conclusion was, 
that they quitted the Spartan banners, and ranged 
themselves under those of the Athenians. 

Upon this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spar- 
tan people appeared with great lustre. For as soou 
as they perceived that their generals were corrupted 
by too much power, they sent no more, but volun- 
tarily resigned their pretensions to the chief com- 
mand ; choosing rather to cultivate ih their citizens 
a principle of modesty and tenaciousness of the 
customs of their country, than to possess the so- 
vereignty of Greece. 

While the Lacedaemonians were at the head of 
afiairs, the Greeks paid a certain tax toward the 
war ; and now, being desirous that every city might 

2 I 2 
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mote equally rated, tHey entreated the Athe> 
nians that Aristides might take it upon himself, and 
gave him instructions to inspect their lands and re- 
venues, in order to proportioa the burthen of each 
to his station and ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, which 
made him master a? it were of* all Greece, did not 
abuse it. For though he went out poor, he returned 
poorer; having settled the quotas of the several 
states not only justly and disinterestedly, but with 
so much humanity, that his assessment was agree- 
able to all. And as the ancients praised the times 
of Saturn, so tlie allies of Athens blessed the im- 
posts of Aristides, calling it ‘ the happy fortune of 
Greece:’ a compliment, which soon afterward ap- 
peared still more just, when their amount was sub- 
sequently doubled, and even tripled. For the tax 
imposed by Aristides jirodiiced only four hundred* 
and sixty talents; this Pericles increased almost one 
third ; and Thucydides writes that, at the beginning 
of the (Peloponnesian) war, the Athenians received 
from their allies six hundred talents ; and alter the 
death of Pericles those who held the administration, 
raised it by little and little to thirteen hundred. 
Not that the war grew more expensive, either by 
it’s length, or it’s w'ant of success; but because 
they had accustomed the people to receive distribu- 
tions of money for the public spectacles and other 
purposes, and had made them fond of erecting mag- 
nificent statues and temples*®. 

The great and illustrious character, which Aris- 
||des acquired by tile equity of tliis taxation, piqued 

r 

• 

** Pericles in partfculnr, generated this extraviljrant passion for 
itrchitecttiml ombeUtshmmit* TJie paying of two oboU likewise to 
those of the poorer who attended the popular cu:semh)icb^ 

S a« t!io still more Kni^chievous regulation of this powerful states- 
an ; who likewise instituted the theatrical fund, an establishment 
ageredliy bp{Wo|irfflted tii it’s pernicious deatinatidn of paying for 
admission of the citiitens to the public spectacles. The fsum 
given to each for this pai;|>08e wa*? two oboli^ and this was subset 
quentiy triptod.* 
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Thefhistoclcs ; and he endeavoured to turn the praise 
bestowed upon him into Hdiculc by saying, ** was 
*♦ not the praise of a man, but of a sboney-chest, 
to keep ti’casure without diminution*” By t^i^ 
however, he took but*a feeble revenge for Aristides* 
sarcasm. For one day Theraistocles happening to 
observe, “ Tltat he looked upon it as the principal 
** virtue of a general, to know and foresee the dc- 
“ signs of the enemy Aristides replied, “ That is 
** indeed a necessary qualification, but tliere is ano* 
ther very excellent one and really becoming a 
** general, and that is — to have clean hands.” 

When Aristides had settleti the articles of alliance, 
he called upon the confederates to confirm them with 
an oath ; which he himself took on the part of the 
Athenians, and while uttering the execration against 
those who should break them, he threw red-hot pieces 
of iron into the sea*^. When the subsequent urgency 
of affiiirs, however, required the Athenians to govern 
Greece with a stricter hand than those conditions 
justified, he advised them to let the consequences of 
the perjury rest with him, and pursue the path which 
expediency pointed out^". Upon the whole, Theo- 
phrastus says, that in all his own private concerns 
and in those of his fellow-citizens he was inflexibly, 
just ; but that in aflairs of state he did many things, 

^ As much os to say, ‘ As the fire in these pieces of iron is ex* 
tinguibhed in a moment, 80 may the days be extinct of those, who 
break this covenant/ (!-•) Of this custom many ipstanceb occur 
among the ancients, and particular!} that of the Phocensians, when 
to avoid the arms of Cyrus* prajfect Harpayus, they abandoned their 
country, and founded Maiseilles, 01. lx. 2., P. C. 5&9. See Hor. 
£pod« xvi. IS. 25-, where the story is copied from Harod. i- 165., 
and the expression sajca is interpretwl by Baxter of */errwnilapide 
UqueJiifAo conflatum^* or iron-ore.* 

Thus even Aristides * the Just* madejs mstinction between 
his private and his political conscience; a distinction which has no 
manner of foundation in truth or reason, and which in the end will 
be productive of ruin, rather than of advantage ; as all tliosn nations 
will find, who avail themselves of injustice to serve a present occa- 
sion. For 80 much reputation is so much power ; and states, as 
well as private persons, are respectable only by tlidr oharaete^- (L.) 
Dr, Langhorne does not seem to have anticipated any wmergenqTy 
which could justify the capture of Copenhagen (1607}«^ 

9 
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according to the Exigency of the case, to sen^ his 
country, whicii seemed often to demand the assis- 
tance of injustice*. And he relates that, -when it 
uras debated in council whether the treasure depo- 
sited at Delos should be brought to Athens ^as the 
Samians had advised, though contrary to treaties) on 
it*8 coming to his turn to speak, he said ; “ It is not 
** just, but it is exj>edient^‘.” 

It must be admitted however, that though he ex- 
tended the domination of Athens over so many peo- 
ple, he himself still continued poor, and esteemed his 
poverty no less a glory, than all his laurels. The 
rollowing is a clear proof of it : CaUias the torch- 
bearer, who was his near relation, was prosecuted in 
a capital cause by his enemies. When they had 
adduced their charge against him, which was nothing 
very flagrant, they launched out into irrelevant mat- 
ter, and thus addressed the judges ; “ You know ^ 
Aristides the son of Lysimachus, who is justly the ' 
“ admiration of all Greece. When you see with 
** what a garb he appears in public, in what manner 
*♦ do yoTi think he must live at heme ? Must not 
** that man, who shivers here with cold for want of 
** clothing, be there almost famished, and destitute 
“ of all necessaries } Yet this is he, whom CalUas, 
** his cousin-german and the richest citizen in 
Athens, absolutely neglects, and leaves with his 
wife and children in complete wretchedness; 

** though be has often made use of him, and availed 

* In tills prindple, says Parr, he was not followed by Mr. Fox. 
Sayle indeed, who quotes this passage, is fair enough to re&r his 
reuibn te the mora &Tourable account which Cicero gives of Aris- 
tides, De Off. iit^i. There is, however, too mucdi trnih (he adds) 
in what Beyle hM Mud concerning the religion of a tovereign, in 
pot. jH. OB art. Agesihnu II. ( Character of Fox, II. dSO.) 

r* TMs reply, tnongh the subject of it was certainly a less flagrant 
invation of |^eral rij^ts than Themistodes’ proposal te burn the 
(Bonfhderatlli fleet, p. 48fl., ia yet too much at variance with Aristides’ 
answ^ upon the mter occasion, to permit us to consider him as a 
ceni^tent character. But M. Bicara will not believe the present 
eiwsy, though it unfortunately harmonises but too well with thp ad. 
e)lM given just above,* 
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" himself of his interest^ with yAu.” C&Ui&St per* 
ceiviog that this point aflectod and exasperated* his 
judges more than any thing else, called for Aristides 
to testify before the court, that he had often offered 
him considerable sum3*aiid strongly pressed him to 
accept them, but that he had always refused them in 
such terms as these; “ It better becomes Aristides 
to glory in his poverty, than (]!allias in his riches : 
“ for we see every day many people make a good as 
** well as a bad use of riches, but it is hard to find 
one who bears poverty with a noble spirit ; and 
“ they only are ashamed of it, who are poor against 
“ their will.” When Aristides had given his evi- 
dence, there was not a man in the court, who did 
not leave it with an inclination rather to be poor 
with him, than rich with (^allias. This particular 
we have from .^Eschines, the disciple of Socrates. 
•And Plato, among all that were accounted great 
and illustrious men in Athens, judges none but Aris- 
tides worthy of real esteem. As for Tliemistocles, 
Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the city with porti- 
coes, and wealth, and superfluities ; but virtue was 
the only object, which Aristides had in view during 
the whole course of his administration. 

We have extraordinary instances of the candour, 
. with which he behaved toward Thcmistocles. For 
though he was his constant enemy in all aflairs of 
government, and the cause of bis banishment, yet 
when that general was accused of capital crimes 
against the state, and he had an opportunity of re^ 
iiating, he indulged not the least revenge ; out while 
Alcmaeon, Cimon, and many others were accusing 
him and driving him into exue, Aristides alone nei* 
thcr did nor said any thing to his disadvantage ; for, 
as he had not formerly envied his prosperity, so now 
he did not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened 
in Pontus, whither he had sailed on business of the 
(state } others, that he died at Athens full of days, 
12 
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and eqa^illjr honparcd and admired by hit ieHoir* 
citieeits: but Craterus the* Macedonian jjives iis a 
j!>tdl didbrent account. He informs us, that after 
Themistocles’ banishment,the insolence of the people 
gave encouragement to a number of unpnncipjled 
informers, who attacking the best and greatest men 
rendered them obnoKious to the populace, now puffed 
up with prosperity and power. Aristides himself was 
not spared, but on a charge brought against him by 
Diophantus of Amphitrope was condemned for hav- 
ing received a bribe of the lonians, at the time when 
he imposed the tax. He adds that, being unable to 
pay his fine, which was fifty minm, he sailed to some 
part of Ionia, and there died. But Craterus gives us 
no written proof of this assertion, neither does he 
refer to any register of court or deciee of the people j 
though upon other occasions he is full of such proofs, 
and constantly cites his author. The other historians ^ 
without exception, who have given us accounts of * 
the unjust behaviour of the people of Athens toward 
their generals, an’ong many other instances dwell 
upon the bauislunent of Themistocles, the imprison- 
ment of Miltiadcs, the fine imposed on Pericles, and 
the death of Paches, who on receiving sentence killed 
himself in the judgement-hall at the foot of the tri- 
bunal ; neither do they forget Aristides’ exile, but 
they say not one word of this condemnation. 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Pha- 
lerum, and is said to have been erected at the public 
chaige, because he did not leave enough to defray the 
expenses of liis funeral. They infiirm us likewise, that 
tfafe city provided for the marriage of his daughters, 
and thet each of them had three thousand drachmae 
as her portion out of the treasuiy : and to his son 
X>ysimachus thi# people of Athena gave a hundred 
minse of silver, and a plantation of as many acres of 

f* Who lived not long kfter Arhtides. VoMius ( Hist. Grasc. Ui.) 

S bkB bin\ the peteon of that name, who accompanied Alexander 
e Great u> the Bast. Aristidee died OL Ixxtiu. 1., ]B. C. 
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land,* with a pension of four drachmas a day’^; the 
whole being confirmed to him by a decree, which 
Aicibiadcs drew up. Callisthenes ndds that, Lysi- 
inachus at his death leaving a daughter named Poly- 
crite, the people ordeacd her the same subsistence 
witli those, who had conquered at the Olympic 
games Detuetrius the Phalcrean, Hieronymus of 
Khddes, Aristoxenus the musician, and Aristotle 
lumsclf(i{‘the IVeatise upon Nobility is to be reckon- 
ed among his genuine works) relate that Myrto, a 
grand-daughter of Aristides, was married to Socrates 
the philosopher ; who had another wife at the same 
time ' ’, but took her likewise, because she Was in ex- 
treme want, and remained a widow on account of 
her poverty. But tins is sulficietUly coniuted by 
Panaetius, in his Life of that philosopher. 

The same IXnnetriiis, in his account of Socrates, 

, informs us that he remembered one Lysimaclms 

grandson to Aristides, who plied constantly near the 

temple of Bacchus, having certain tables by which 

he interpreted dreams for a liveliiioiKl ; and that he 

himself procured a decree, by which his mother and 

his aunt bad three oholi a day each allowed for their 

subsistence lie farther acquaints us that, when he 

subsequently undertook to reform the Athenian laws, 
% 

^3 Though this mav seom no extraordinary matter to us, being 
only about half-a*croun of our money, yet in those days it was con- 
siderable. For an embassador, as appears from the Acharnenses of 
Aristophanes, I. ii. 65., was allowed only two drachmas a day. The 
poet indeed is speaking of one sent to the king of Persia, at whose 
court, as we learn from other p:uisagcs in our author, an embassador 
was pretty sure to be enriched. 

These weie maintained in the Pr 3 rtancum at the public ex- 
pense, receiving a fixed daily allowance, for the remainder of their 
lives .♦ 

Cecrops had indeed interdicted polygamy at Athens ; but a 
decree was enacted there, in Socrates* time, giving the rights of the 
city to children born of concubines, in consequence of the great 
depopulation which had taken place. M. Ricard however think* 
that ranaetius* Life of Socrates, if extant, w^ould have confuted 
this story.* 

Provisions, as we have seen (Life of Solon, 1. 252.}, were veiy 
cheap in the market of Athens.* 
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he ordered each of those^ women a drachma a day. 
Nop is it a subject of wonder, that this peo})Ie took 
so much care of those who lived with them in 
Athens : when having heard that a grand-daiighler 
of Aristogiton lived in mean circumstanceSn in 
Lemnos, and continued unmarried on account of 
her poverty, they sent for her to Athens, and married 
her to a man of a considerable family, giving her for 
a portion an estate in the borough oi'Potamos. That 
city, even in our days continues to give so many 
proofs of her benevolence an(i humanity, that she is 
deservedly the object of admiration and applause. 

This hero in conjunction with Ilarmodius gave the first blow 
to the tyranny of the I’isistratida;, by killing Hipparchus^ one of the 
sons of jPisifitratus, C)l. Ixvi. 4., B. C. 51 S., for which they were in- 
stantly executed by llippias the survivor. The latter maintained 
bis autiiority nearly foin j€'ars longer, and was driven out of Athens^ 
at the same time that the Tarquins wrre expelled from Rome. See 
Thucyd. vi. 54 — 59., and Alcaeus* Odo. Tlie latter has been trails- * 
lated, with congenial s^pirit, by sir William Jones.* 

Implying, from the time of Aristides, a lapse of nearly six cen- 
turies — a most honourable proof of their porseverance in the practice 
of an eminent public virtue ! The English likev'ise, not to mention 
Innumerable and most liheinl pensions paid on account of public 
•t'rvice, have their Ilerctdeus Lar at Blenheim, and will probably 
soon Iiave an equally magniiiocut and equally merited Trafalgar.* 
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CATO THE CENSOR- 


SUMMARY. 

tiis ancestors, Origin of the name of Cato* Hh eloquence ani 
bravery* He profits by the example qfCurim^ and the instruction 
^Nearchus the philosopher. Valerius dratvs him to Rome, He 
attaches hhnselfto Fabius Maximus^ and refuses to attend Scipio 
into Africa. Ills eloquence and pnmilivcness of manners gain him 
the admiration of the Romans. His excessive economy. Kindness 
of the Athenians^ even to animals. His integrity in the government 
^ Sardinia. His stilfi $ and memorahle sayings. His remon- 
strances to the Romans i bon mols : his comuUhip and expedi- 
tion into Spain. He is superseded by Scipio. His triumph. 
His campaigns in Thrace and Qrecce. He retains the Greek 
cities in their subjection. He sends to reconnoitre the StraMs qf 
Thermopylae. Difficulties in passing them. His zeal for justice, 
and aguinst the vicious. He stands for the office (f censor. Appre- 
hensions of the ht^ir classes^ by i»hom he is ineffectually opposed, 
lie gains his eheiion, and displays great severity in the discharge 
of his duty. Incurs the odium of the xoealthy by his imposts upon 
ardcles of luxury : braves fheir resentment^ and defeats their hos- 
tility. The peopU erect a statue to his honours Jbr having reformed 
the public manners. His domestw virtues. The education, which 
he himself gives his son^ and iVs success. His treatment of his 
slaves. He gives up agriculture for commerce. Arrival of Car- 
neadeSf and Diogenes the stoic at Rome. Cato*s opinions upon 
Greek literature^ phUosophy^ and medicine. His second marriage, 
fie loses his son-’ his fortitude under this calamity. His mode ^ 
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H/e in ihe country. He »> sht to Carthage, to make up a \mrrel 
befmen Masinma and the iuhabitanH of that city. He excites 
the third Punic vutr. His death, and posterity. 


Marcus CATO (it is said) was bom atfusculnm, 
of which place his family originally was, and before 
he was concerned in civil or military affairs, lived 
upon an estate which his flither had left him near the 
country of the Sabines. Though his ancestors were 
reckoned to have been persons of no note, } et Cato 
himself boasts of his father, as a brave man and an 
excellent soldier ; and assures us that his great 
grand-father Cato received several military rewards, 
and that having had five horses killed under him, he 
had the value of them paid him out of the treasury, 
as an acknowledgement of his gallant behaviour. As 
the Romans always gave the appellation of • New 
Iden‘ ’ to those who, having no honours transmitted 
to them from their ancestors, were the first of their 
family to distinguish themselves, they designated 
Cato by the same term : but he used to say, that he 
was * new ’ indeed with respect to offices and digni-< 
ties, but with regard to the services and virtues of his 
ancestors, very ancient. 

Ilis third name, at first, was not Cato, but Pris- 
cus. It was subsequently changed to that of Cato, 
on account of his remarkable wisdom; for the 

* The jus imaeinum was annexed tp the ^cat o$ces of state, 
and none had thi^r statues or pictures, but sura as bad home those 
offices, tie therefore, who had the pictures of his ancestors, was 
oalted * noble he who had only his own, a * new man and he, 
wW had neither the one nor the otlier, * ignoble.’ So says Asconius. 
But it does not appear that a man who had borne a great office, the 
eonsqlato for iD«'tance, was ‘ ignoble' because he had not his statue 
Or picture ; fbr he ai'ght not choose it. Cato himself did not choose 
jt ; bis reason, we suppose, was because he had none of his ancestors, 
itwHigh be himself asngBedimother. (See A. Cell, iiiiu 16 .) 
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Romans call wise men * (^tos*.’ He had red hair 
and grey eyes, as the fi)llowing little ejiigram* ill- 
naturedly enough declares : 

^ With eyes so grey ftnd hair so red. 

With tusks ^ so sliaqp and keen^ 

Tliou^lt iVight the shades when thou art dead, 

And hfil won’t let thee in. 

Inured to labour and temperance, and brought up 
as it were in camps, he had an excellent constitution 
with respect to strength, as well as Iicaltli. I'ilo- 
quence lie considered as a kind of second body, an 
instrument of great things, not only useful but ne- 
cessary for every man, wlio docs not choose to live 
obscure and inactive. Hence he exercised and im- 
proved that talent in the neighbouring boroughs and 
villages, by undertaking the cau.ses of such as applied 
. to him i so that he was soon allowed to be an able 
pleader, and afterward a good orator. 

From this time, all who conversed with him dis- 
covered in him sucli a gravity of behaviour, such a 
dignity and dc^Jih ot sentiment, as qualified him for 
the greatest afliiirs iu the most respectable govern- 
ment in the world. For he was not only so disin- 
terested as to plead without reward, but it appeared 
that even the honour to be gained in these contests 
was not his principal view. His ambition was 
tary glory ; and, when yet but a youth, be ha 
fought in so many battles that his breast was tull oi 
scars. He himself informs us that he made his first 
campaign at seventeen years of age, when Annibal 
in the height of his prosperity was laying Italy w^le 
with fire and sword*. In battle he stood with a firm 

» The L«tin word catiis gignifies ‘prudenf:’ and he appwarg to 
have been the first, who bore it as a proper name. 
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and stead^t foot, a poweifu! arm, and a fierce conn* 
tenafnce, and spoke to his enemy in a threatening 
and dreadful accent ; for he rightly judged, and 
endeavoured to convince others, that such a kind of 
behaviour often strikes an adversary with more tefror 
than the sword itself. He always marched on foot, 
and carried his own arms, followed ofily by one ser- 
vant who carried his provisions. And he never, it 
is said, was angiy or round fault with that servant, 
whatever he set before him ; but, when he was at 
leisure from military duty, wv>iild ease and assist him 
in dressing it. All the time he was in the army, he 
drank nothing but water, except that when almost 
consumed with thirst, he would ask for a little vine- 
gar’, or when he found his strengtli exhausted, he 
would take a little wine. 

Near his country-seat was a cottage formerly 
belonging to Manius Curiiis®, who was thrice ho- ' 
noiircd with a triumph. Cato often walked thither, 
and reflecting on the smallness of the farm and the 
meanness of the dwelling, used to meditate upon the 
peculiar virtues of the man who (though he was the 
most illustrious character in Rome, had subdued the 
fiercest nations, and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy) 
cultivated this little spot of ground with his own 
hands, and after three triumphs retired to this cot- 
tage. Here the embassadors of the Samnites found 
him in the chimney-corner dressing turnips, and of- 
fered him a large present of gold : but he absolutely- 
refused it, remarking, ** A man, who can be satisfied 

* Ot*« wyg Hippocrates ; and, on account of this it’s 

coolina quality, it was usually given to labourers in the harvest. 
(See Ruth, ii 

* Manius Cunus Dentatus triumphed twice in his first consulate 
Hor. I. XII. 41., hror. i. IS.) ; over the Samnites, and over the 

Satfines. And eight years after that, in his third consulate, ho tri- 
umphed oil'er Pyrrhus, He, subsequently, led up an Ovation for 
his victory over the X/Ucanians. (L.) Tliis great man, after so many 
achievments aim honours, pronounced that citizen a pemicious ene, 
wl|P did sot fioft seven acres of land (the quantity prescribed upon 
1^0 ex^ulston of the kings) sufficient for his subsistenoet (Pfin. Hw 
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** with such a supper, haj no need of gold ; and I 
“ think it more glorious to conquer the ^osseiitors 
“ of it, than to possess it myself.’* Full of these 
thoughts, Cato returned home; ami taking a view of 
his own estate, his ser\%ints, and his manner of living, 
increased his labour and retrenched his COTenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum, 
Cato, who was then very \oung% served under him. 
Happening at that time to lodge with a Pytliagorean 
philosopher, named Nrarchus, he desired to hear 
some of his doctrine ; and learning from him the 
same maxims which Plato advances, “ That pleasure 
is the strongest incentive to evil ; that the heaviest 
** burthen to the soul is the body, from which she 
** cannot disengage or preserve herself, but by such 
a wise use of reason as shall wean and separate her 
from all corporeal passions,” he became still more 
attached to frugality and temperance. Yet it is said 
that he learned Greek very late, and was considerably 
advanced in years when he began to read the writers 
in that language, from whom he improved his elo- 
quence, some\^hat by Thucydides, but by Demos- 
thenes much more. His own writings, indeed, are 
sufficiently adorned with precepts and examples bor- 
rowed from the Greek ; and among his Maxims and 
Sentences we find many, which are literally transla- 
ted from the same originals. 

At that time there flourished a Roman nobleman 
of great eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, whose 
penetration enabled him to distinguish a youth of 
rising virtue, and whose benevolence inclined him to 
encourage and conduct him in the path of glory. 
This nobleman had an estate contiguous to Cato’s, 
where he often heard his servants sypak of his neigh- 
bour’s laborious and temperate manner of life. They 
told him, that he was accustomed to go early in the 
morning to the little towns in the neighbourhood, 

7 ERbitia Maximus took Tareotum in his fifth consulate, A. U. C. 
BiS. Cato was then twenty-three years old ; but he had made his 
first campa^ ua^r the same Fabius five years before. 
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kndjdefbnd the causes ofisuch as applied tp hfin: 
that thence he would return to his farm, where in a 
coal^e frock ® if It was winter, and naked if it wSvS 
summer, he would labour with his domestics, and 
afterward ait down with them, and partake of their 
bread and wine. They related also many other in- 
stances of his condescension and mdderation, and 
mentioned several of his short sayings, full of' wit and 
good sense. Valerius, charmed with his character, 
sent him an invitation to dinner. From tltat time, 
by frequent conversation he found in him so much 
sweetness ofteinper and ready wit, that he considered 
him as an excellent plant, which only required culti- 
vation, and deserved to be removed to a better soil. 
He therefore advised and persuaded him to. go to 
Home, and apply himself to affairs of state. 

There, his plc.'idings soon procured him friends 
and admirers ; the interest of Valerius, likewise, • 
greatly assisted his rise to preferment : so that he 
was first made a tribune of the soldiers, and after- 
ward quaestor. And having gained considerable 
reputation and honour in those employments, Ijc 
was joined with Valerius himself in the highest 
dignities, being his collegue both as consul and 
as censor. 

Among all the ancient senators, he attached him- . 
self chiefly to Fabius Maximus ; not so much how- 
ever on account of his reputation and power, as lor 
the sake of his life and manners, which Onto consi- 
dered as the best of models. >So that he made no 
scruple of differing from the great Scipio, who though 
at that time but a young man, was yet througli a 
spirit of emulation the person most hostile to Falfius* 
authority. For» being sent quaestor with Scipio to 
the w^ar in Africa, and perceiving that be indulged 
himself 41 ^ usual in unbounded expenses, and lavished 
the ^mic money upon the troops, he took Ibe 

' « a aftd Strait garment tdmply cOTerine the ahonlders. 
'inf "A. (iell. vii. 12. In this summer-costume we nave the ntultu 
^ of Virgil, Georg. 
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** digality itself was not tiie chief evil, but the ion-. 
** sequence of that prodigality; since it corrupted 
“ the ancient simplicity of the soldiery, who when 
** they had more money than was necessary for their 
** subsistence, were sure to squander it in luxury 
“ and riot.” • Scipio replied, “ That he had no 
“ need of an excessively frugal treasurer, because 
“ he intended to spread all his sails in the ocean of 

war, and becaui^e his country expected from him 
“ an account of services jrcrfojuicd, not of money 
“ expended.” Upon which C'alo left Sicily, and 
returned to Rome; where, in conjunction with 
Fabius, he loudly complained to the senate “ Of 
“ Scipio’s immense profusion, and of his passing his 
** time like a boy in wrestling-rings and theatres, as 
“ if he had been sent out, not to make war, but to 
, “ exhibit shows.” In consequence of this, tribunes 
were sent to examine into the affair ; with orders, if 
the accusation proved true, to bring Scipio back to 
Rome. Scipio represented to them, “ That success 
“ depended entirely upon the magnitude of the 
“ preparations and made them sensible, “ That 
“ though he spent his hours of leisure in a cheerful 
“ manner with his friends, his liberal mode of 
“ living had not caused him to neglect anpr serious 
“ or important business.” With this delcnce the 
commissioners were satisfied, and he set sail for 
Africa.** 

As for Cato, he continued to gain so much autho- 
rity by his elo<iuencc, that he was commonly called 
* the Roman Demosthenes;* hut he was still more 
celebrated for bis manner of living. His excellence 
as a speaker awakened a general emulation among 
the youth, to distinguish themselves in the same 
way, and to surpass each other ; but few were willing 
to imitate him in the ancient custom of tilling the 
field with their own hands, or eating a dinner piepar^ 
without fire, and a spare frugal supper ; few like him 
could be satisfied with a plain dress and a poor cot* 

VOt, II. K 
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tag«, w think it mote honpurabte not to wanl the 
superfluities of life, than to possess them. For the 
cOmmonveaJth now no longer retained it’s primitive 
purity and integrity, on account of the vast extent 
of it’s dominions ; the many’difleren]; afiairs under 
if^s management, and the inflnite number of people 
subject to it’s command, had introduced an amazing 
variety of customs and modes of living. Justly there- 
fore was Cato entitled to admiration, when the other 
citizens were frightened at labour and enervated 
with pleasure, and he alone remained unconquered 
by either j not only while young and ambitious, but 
in his age and grey hairs, after hhi consulship and 
triumph: like a brave wrestler, who after he has 
come off conqueror, observes the common rules, and 
continues his exercises to the last. 

He himself informs us, that he never wore a gai*- 
ment, which cost him more than a hundred drachmas;, 
that, even when praetor or consul, he drank the same 
wine with liis slaves ; that a dinner never cost him 
from the market above thirty ases: and that he was 
thus frugal for the sake of his count]*y, in order to 
enable himself to endure the harder service in war. 
He adds that, having found among some goods, to 
which he was heir, a piece of Babylonian tapestry, 
he immediately sold it ; that the walls of his country- , 
houses were neither plaistered, nor white-washea ; 
that he never gave more for a slave than fifteen 
hundred drachmas, as not requiring in his servants 
delicate shapes and fine faces, but strength and abi- 
lity to labour, that they might be tit to be employed 
as grooms and neat-herds; and these he thought 
proper to sell again when they grew old ^ that he 

4 

’ He himself says in express terms, * A master of a family should 
iril his old oxen, aod all the homed cattle that are of a delicate 
; all his sheep that are not hardy, their wool, their very peks ; 
hkMd waggons, and the old instruments belonging to his husp 
likewise of his slaves, as are old or infirm, and every 
rnffi lilsc that is uileldss. A master of a family should love to sell, 
piPEo buy*’ What a fine contrast there is between the spirit of 
r- 
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niiglit have nq uselpss ^persons to tnainiaiQ* In a 
word, he thought nothing cheap, that was 90i^r> 
nuous ; that what a man has no need of, is- dear 
even at a penny ; and that it is much better to have 
fields, where the plough goes or cattle feed, than 
fine gardens and walks, that require much watering 
and sweeping# 

Some imputed these things to a narrowness of 
spirit, while others supposed that he betook him- 
self to this contracted manner of living, in order to 
correct by his example the growing luxury of the 
age. For my part, 1 cannot but charge his using 
his servants like so many beasts of burtlien, and 
turning them off' or selling them when grown old, 
to the account of a mean and ungenerous spirit, 
which accounts the sole tic between man and man 
interest or necessity. ]>ut goodness moves in a 
larger sphere than justice : the obligations of law 
and equity reach only to mankind, whereas mercy 
and beneficence should be extended to creatures of 
every species ; and these still flow from the breast 
of a well-natured man, as streams that issue from 
a copious fountain. A good man will take care of 
his horses and dogs, not only while they are young, 
but when old and past service. Thus the people of 
Athens, when they had finished the temple called 
Hecatompedon set at liberty the beasts of burthen 
which had been chiefly employed in that work, 
suffering them to pasture at large free from any 
iarther service. It is said, that one of these subse- 
quently came of it’s own accord to work, and placing 
itself at the head of the labouring cattle, marched 
before them to the citadel. This pleased the people, 
and they made a decree, that it should be kept at 
the public charge as long as it lived. The graves ot 
Cimon’s mares, with which he thrice conquered at 

this old stoic, and that of the liberal-niind|d wd benCTolent Plu- 
tarch 1 (L.) Yet Washington, tl»e tertius these latter times, 

is said to have sold his old charger I ^ 

See the Life of Pericles, p. 2S. 

2 K 2 
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tlie Olympic games, are stiH to be seen near bfff 
own tomb. Many have shoxvn particular marks of 
regard in burying the dogs, which they had brought 
up and cherished ; and among the rest Xanthippus 
of old, whose dog swam by the side of his galley 
to Salamis, when the Athenians were forced to 
abandon their city, and was subsequently interred! 
by liis master upon a promontory to this day called 
‘the Dog*s Grave".’ We certainly ought not lO 
treat living creatures like shoes or household goods, 
which when worn out with use, we throw away y 
and, were it only to teach benevolence to human 
kind, we should be tender and merciful to other 
creatures. For my own part, I would not sell even 
an old ox, which had laboured for mo ; much less 
would I banish as it were, for the sake of a little 
money, a man grown old in my service from his 
usual place and accustomed diet ; since he could be 
of no more use to the buyer, than he was to the 
seller. But Cato, as if he took a pride in these 
things, informs us that when consul he left his war> 
horse in Spain, to save the public the 'charge of his 
freight, 'whether such things as these are instances 
of gi’eatncss or littleness of soul, let the reader 
jueme for himself. 

He was, however, a man of wonderful temperance. 
For, when general of the army, be took no more 
from the public for himself and those about him than 
three Attic niedimni of wheat a month, and less 
than a medimnus and a half of barley for his horses 
And when he was governor of Sardinia, where his 
predecessors had occasioned the province enormous 
expenses for pavilions, bedding, and apparel, and 

** CyiuM-sema. Sea the Life of TTiemistocles, I. 328. 

** This, as M. Ricard toUy obsertres, is surely carrying the prin* 
ciple too far; and would eventudly do more harm than good. 
OsDtle during their useful lim, and a gentle dismission firom 

it, is all tim Ikumamty or Christianity claims at our hands, especially 
wt such tnhnals as ore obviously intended for our subsistence.*^ 

"i Sae tile Life ef L 123. 
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Atlft more by the ntipiber of their tnends and 
attendants, and their sumptuous feasts, and amuse- 
ments, he on the contrary was as remarkable for* bis 
fi*ugality. He put the public, indeed, to no kind of 
^zharge. Instead of* making use of a carriam, he 
walked from one town to another attended omy by 
a single officer, who carried his robe and a vessel 
for libations. But, if in these things he appeared 
plain and easy to those wiio were under his com- 
mand, in every thing else he preserved great gravity 
and severity. For he was inexorable in whatever 
related to public justice, and inflexibly rigid in the 
execution of his orders; so that the Roman govern- 
ment had never before appeared to that people 
cither so aweful, or so amiable 

This eontrast was found not only in his manneif, 
but in his stile, which was elegant, facetious, and 
iamiliar, and at the same time grave, sententious, 
and vehement. Thus Plato informs us, “ The out- 
** side of Socrates was that of a satyr and a buffbon ; 
« but his soul was all virtue, and from within him 
** issued such divine and pathetic things, as drew 
** tears from the hearera, and melted every he^ 
And as the same may justly be affirmed of Cato, I 
cannot comprehend the meaning of those, who com- 

? are bis language to that of Lysias. This, however, 
leave to the decision of those, who are more capa- 
ble than myself of estimating the several sorts of 
stile used among the Romans : and, being persuaded 
that a man’s disjjosition may be discovered much 


M His only anjusement was to hear the inslmctjons of 
£nniii8» under whom he learned the Greek sciences* He iKUkisfiea 
usurers from his province, and reduced the interest upevt loans 

e&ct of Socrates’ eloquence upon Alcilmdes 
is atated ^ the Life of the latter, p. »16 
which it is not requisite here to extrart, 
deCkr.Oral. ix., Dion. Halic. in his 
QuintiUan x. 1. The latter writer m pa^«^ 
eloquence to, not Uie rapid course of a great river, but the quiet 

few of a limpid rivulet*^ 
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bettef by his speech, than by his looks (though some 
are of a different opinion), 1 shall record some of 
Cato’s remarkable sayings. 

One day when the Homans were making an un« 
seasonable clamour for a division and distribution of 
corn, to dissuade them from it he thus began his 
address ; “ It is a difficult task, my fbllow-citizens, 
" to speak to the belly, because it has no cars.” At 
another time, complaining of the luxury of the Ro- 
mans, he said, It is a hard matter to save that 
** city from ruin, where a fish is sold for more than 
“ an ox“.” Upon another ocseasion he observed, 
** The Roman people are like sheep ; for as those 
** ran scarcely be brought to stir singly, but all in a 
“ body readily follow their leaders, just such (said 
** he) are ye. The men, whose counsel you would 
“ not take as individuals, lead you with ease in a 
“ crowd.” Speaking of the power of women, he 
remarked} All men naturally govern the women, 
** we govern all men, and our wives govern us.” 
JBut tiiis is derived from the Apophthegms of The- 
mistocles Tor his son directing in most things 
through his mother, he said, ** 'I'he Atlienians govern 
** the Greeks ; 1 govern the Athenians j you, wife, 
govern me, and your son governs you : let him 
“ then use with moderation that power, which, child 
as he is, sets him above all the Greeks.” Another 
of Cato’s sayings was, That the Roman people 
“ fixed the value, not only of the several kinds of 
** colours, but of the arts and sciences. For iTadded 
, he) as the dyers dye that sort of purple, which is 
*♦ most) agreeable to you, so our youth only study 
** and strive to excel in such things as you com- 
“ mend.” Exhorting the people to virtue, he said, 

Lvxitnr was now rapidly making it’s way at the tables of 
Btome. Atheneua vi. 19. states, alter Polybius, that salt-fish from 
tlie Blsidk fiea sold for nearly twelve guineas a-piecc ! But see, far 
ifWtanoM of etiU g^t^ extravagance in Tiberius’ time in epicurism, 
ipcetadcs, furniture, 5rc., Suet. Tib, txxiv.* 

^ *7 See Us Life, I. S39. 
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“ If it is by virtue and temperance* that you are 
“ become great, change^not for tlie worse ; tjut, if 
** by intemperance and vice, change for the better : 
“ for you are already great enough by such means 
as these.” Of pessons perpetually soliciting for 
high offices he observed, “ Like men, who know 
“ not their way, they want lictors always to conduct 
“ them.” He found fault with the people, for often 
choosing the same persons consuls ; “ You either 
“ (said he) think the consulate of small worth, or 
“ that there is but a small number worthy of the 
“ consulate.” Concerning one of his enemies, who 
led a very profligate and infamous life, he remarked ; 
“ His mother lakes it for a curse, and not a prayer, 
“ when any one wishes her son may survive her.” 
Pointing to a man, who had sold a paternal estate 
near the sea-side, he pretended to admire him, as 
, one who was stronger than the sea itself; “ For 
(said he) what the sea copld not have swallowed 
without difficulty, this man has taken down with 
“ all imaginable ease.” When king Eumenes came 
to Home, the*senate received him with extraordinary 
respect, and the principal citizens strove which 
should do him the most honour, but Cato visibly 
neglected and shunned him. Upon which some- 
body inquired, “ Why do you shun Eumenes, who 
** is so good a man, and so great a friend to the 
“ Romans?” “That may be,” answered Cato, 
“ but 1 look upon a king as a creature that feeds 
“ upon human flesh '* ; and, of all kings who have 
“ been so much celebrated, I find not one to be 
“ compared with an Epaminondas, a Pericles, a 
“ lliemistocles, a Manius Curius, or with Hamilcar 
“ Barcas.” He used to say, that “ His enemies 
“ hated him, because he neglected his own concerns, 
“ and rose before day to mind those of the public. 
“ But that he would rather his good actions should 


■* Thb jest is taken from the phraw in Homer (tl. i- 2S1.} 
CiiriAivt, ‘ a people-devouring kiag.* 

12 
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“ go unrewarded, than 'hip bad ones unponistied ; 
** and that he pardoned every body’s faults with 
greater ease than his own.” The Romans having 
sent three embassadors to the king of Bithynia, of 
whom one had the gout, another had his skull tre- 
panned, and the third was accounted little better 
than a fool, Cato smiled and observed* ; “ They had 
sent an embassy, which had neither feet, head, 
** nor heart ’®.’* When Scipio applied to him at the 
request of Pol^-bius in behalf of the Acka?an exiles", 
and the matter was much canvassed in the senate, 
some speaking in &vour of their restoration and 
some against it, Cato rose up and said ; “ As if we 
** had nothing else to do, we sit here all day debat- 
“ ing, whether a few poor old Greeks shall be buried 
** by our grave-diggers, or by those of their own 
country?” The senate then decreed, that the 
exiles should return home ; and. Polybius some days 
afterward endeavoured to procure another meeting 
of that body, to restore those exiles to their former 
honours in Achaia. Upon this afiair he sounded 
Cato, who answered smiling, “ This ‘was just as if 
“ Ulysses should have wished to enter the Cyclops* 
** cave again for a hat and a belt, which he had left 
“ behind!” It was a saying of his, “ That wise 
** men learn more from fools, than fools from wise 
** men; for the wise avoid the errors of fools, 
“ while fools do not profit by the examples of the 
** wise.” Another of his sayings was, ” That he 
** liked a young man who blushed, more than one 
** who turned pale : and that he did not approve a 
** soldier, who moved his hands in marching and 

Some ancients, sajs M» Ricard, particularly Aristotle and the 
stoics^ placid the 80ul%r understaudhig in the heart.^ 

The Achaeans had entered into measures for delivering up 
their country to the king of Persia : but, being detected, a thousand 
€it them wute seized, compelled to live exiles in Italy* There 

^hey cpiitinped seventeen years ; after which about three hundred, 
^ho were stiH living, were restored by a decree of the senate spe<* 
jtially enacted in fiivour of Polybius, one of the number. (See Supp. 
islix. 3 -) ’ ^ ' 
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•* his feet in fighting, an^ who snored louder in bed 
“ than he shouted in battle.” Jesting upon a*very 
fat man, he asked, “ Of what service to his countiy 
“ can such a body be, whirli from tlic throat to the 
“ groin is nothing bid; belly?” When an epicure 
desired to be admitted into his fricndsliip, he re- 
marked, “ He could not live with a man, whose 
])a1atc had tjiiickcr sensations than liis heart.” lie 
used to say, “ The soul of a lover lived in the body 
of anotlier ; ” And that, “ In all his life, he had 
“ never repented but of three things ; the first, that 
“ he had trusted a woman with a secret ; the second, 
“ that he had gone by sea when he might have gone 
“ by land ; and the thinl, that he had passed one 
** day without having a will by him ■**.” 'J'o an old 
debauchee he observed, “ Old age has deformities 
enow of it’s own ; do not add to it that of vice.” 
A tribune of the people, who had the character of 
a poisoner, proposing a bad law and strenuously 
exerting Iiimself to got it passed, Cato said to 
him, ** Young man, I know not whether is the 
** more dangeVous , to drink what you mix, or to 
enact what you propose.” Being scurrilously 
treated by a man, who bad led a dissolute and infa- 
mous life, he said, “ It is upon very unequal terms 
** that I contend with you j for you are accustomed 
** to hear reproach, and can utter it with pleasure ; 
“ but with me it is disagreeable to utter, and un- 
usual to hear it.” Such was the manner ol his 
repartees, and short sayings. 

Being appointed consul along with his friend Va- 
lerius Flaccus, the government of that part of Spam 
which the Romans call Cuerior^ ‘ Hither, fell to 
his lot®*. While he was subduing, some of the na- 


*« Ahtt^nvi. This has been misunderstood by dl the transldors 
who havo agreed in rendering it. ‘ that he had passed "“e '^y: 

(L.) M. Ricard follows the old mterpretation. Langbomc s la 
lifter Mciziriac.*'^ « . ^ 

*» As Cato's troops consisted for the 
he took great pains to discipline them; knowing that they had 

9 
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tions there by arms, and winning others by kindness, 
a latge array of barhanans IfeU upon him, and he was 
in danger of being driven out with dislionour. Upon 
this occasion, he sent to desire succours of bis neigh- 
bours the Celtibcrians^ who demanded two hundred 
talents tor that service. All the officers oi' his arnjy 
thought it iutolci able, that the Komaus should be 
obliged to pm chase assistance of the barb.irians. 
But Cato said, “ It is no such great hardship : tor if 
** we conquer, \vc shall pay them at the enemy’s cx- 
** pense ; and, ifw'e aie conquered, there will be no- 
** body either to pay ®r to make the demand.” He 
gained the battle, and cveiy thing subsequently suc- 
ceeded to his wish. Polybius informs us, that the 
walls of all the Spanish towns on this side the river 
Bsetis were rased by his command in one day “, not- 
withstanding their numbers and the bravery of their 
inhabitants, (’ato himself informs us, that he took, 
more cities than he spent days in Spain, nor was it 
a false boast *, for they were actually not fewer than 
four hundred Though tliis campaign adbrded the 
soldiers much booty, he gave each of them a pound 
weight of silver besides ; saj ing, “ It is better that 


deal with the Spaniards^ who in their wars with tlie Jtomans and 
Cattha^inians had learned the military art, and were naturally brave , 
and ooura^^cous. Before he came to action, he sent away his fleet, 
that hib feoldierb might place all their hopes in their valour. With 
the same view, when lie came neac the enemy, lie made a circuit, 
and posted his army behind them in the plain ; so that the Spani- 
ards were between him and his camp. The province here spoken 
of constituted nearly the northern half of Spain. 

Ah the dread of his name procured liiiti great respect in all 
the provinces beyond the Iberus (hof^ Ebi o), ho wrote on the same 
day private letters to the commanders of several fortified towns, 
ordering them to demolish without delay their fortifications; and 
assuring them, that Ac w^ould pardon none, but si^ch as readily com- 
plied with his orderh. Every one of the commanders, believing the 
orders to be sent only to liiinself, immediately beat down their walls 
and towers. (Liv,xxxiv, IS.) 

*4 This number is mofe agreeable to the calculation of Ptolemy, 
who computes the cities, &c« of old Spain at three hundred and 
„ tigMy, than to tliat of Plipy, who only makes them amount to one 
and eij^hty 
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many of the Romans should return with, silver in 
“ their pockets, than a few with gold.*’ And for his 
own part he assures us, that of the whole of what 
was taken in the war, nothing came to his share but 
what he eat and drank : “ Not that I blame 

he) those, who seek their own advantage in mese 
“ things ; but J had rather contend for valour with 
“ the brave, than for wealth with the rich, or in 
“ rapaciousness with the covetous.” And he not 
only kept himself free from extortion, but all those 
likewise who were under his immediate direction. 
He had five servants with him in this expedition, one 
of whom, named Paccus, had purchased three boys 
from among the prisoners : but when be understood 
that his master was informed of it, unable to meet 
his eye, he hanged himself. Upon which Cato sold 
the boys, and put the money into the public treasure. 

. While he was settling the affairs of Spain, Scipio 
the Great, who was his enemy, and wished to in- 
terrupt the course of his success and to have the 
finishing of the war hirasell*, managed matters so as 
to get himself appointed his successor. After which, 
he made all possible haste to take from him the 
command of the army. But Cato, hearing of his 
march, set off* with five companies of foot and five 
hundred horse, as a convoy to attend upon Scipio; 
and on his way defeated the Lacetanians and took 
among them six hundred Homan deserters, whom 
he caused to be put to death. And, upon Scipio's 
expressing his displeasure at this, he answered ironi- 
cally ; “ Home would be great indeed, if men of 
« birth would not yield the palm of virtue to ple- 
“ beians, and if plebeians like himself would contend 
** for excellence with men of birth.” Besides, as 
the senate had decreed that nothing should be dis- 
turbed or altered which ('ato had established, the 
post which Scipio had so anxiously solicited rather 


« A small Catalonian tribe, neanthe foot of the Pyrenejjs.* 
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famished his own glory, than that of Cato ; Tor he 
corttinticd inactive durmg*that goveniment. 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a tri> . 
timph. But iic did not afterward remit or lessen 
his eiforts like those, whose ambition is only for fame, 
and not for virtue; and who having reached the 
highest honours, borne the ofKce of «consuI, and led 
«]) triumphs, withdraw from public business and 
give the rest of their days to ease and pleasure. On 
the contrary, like those who are just entered upon 
business, and thirst for liononr and renown, he ex- 
erted himself as if he were beginning his race anew; 
his services being always ready both for his friends 
iti particular, and for the citizens in general, either 
at tire bar or in the field. For he went with the 
consul Tiberius Sempronius to Thrace and the Da- 
nube as his lieutenant. And he attended Manius 
Acilius Glabrio as a legionary tribune into Greece, 
in the war against Antioebus the Great ; who, next 
to Annibal, was the most formidable opponent the 
Jilomans ever encountered. For having recovered 
almost all the provinces of Asia which Seleucus Ni- 
canor had possessed, and reduced many warlike na- 
tions of barbarians, he was so much elated, as to 
think the Bomans the only enemies worthy of his 
prowess. Accordingly he crossed the sea with a 
powerful army, colouring his design with the spe-' 
cious pretence of restoring liberty to the Greeks ; of 
which however they stood in no need, having been 
lately rescued by the kindness of the Homans from 
the yoke of Philip and the Macedonians'^, and ren- 
dered independent. 

The year after his consulship. Examples of this condescension, 
in generals tmd men of consular quality, abound in Roman history. 
Epaminondas, after having several times filled the high appoint- 
ment of bccotarch, stooped to accept a small police-office, and dis- 
charged it with tlio most scrupulous attention and punctuality.* 

By Titus Quiuctlus.Flaminius, who proclaimed the inuepend- 
«ncc of Greece at die Isthmian games, A. U. C. 5S8. See hi% 
X.ifc, HI. td. 
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• tJp5n his approach, all Qrcece was in the utmost 
commotion, and unresolvcQ how to act ; being oor- 
. rupted with the s])Iendid hopes infused by the ora- 
tors, whom Antiochus had gahwd. Acihus, there- 
fore, sent einbassadors’to the several states; Titus 
Flaminius appeased the disturbances, and as I have 
related in his Life, without having recourse to any 
violent means, retained most of the CJ reeks in the 
Roman interest ; and Cato confirmed tlic jxsopJe of 
Corinth, as w’cll as those of l*atraj and /Egiuin, in 
their duty. He also made a considerable stay at 
Athens ; and there is still extant (it is said) a speech 
of his, which he delivered to fhe Athenians in Greek, 
expressing his admiration of the virtue of their an- 
cestors, and his satisfaction in beholding the beauty 
and grandeur of their city. But this account is not 
true, for he spoke to them by an interpreter. Not 
.that he was ignorant of Greek ; but he chose to> 
adhere to the customs of his country, and laugh at 
those who admired nothing but what was Greek. 
He therefore ridiculed Posthumius Albiuus, 'wha 
had written a history in that language and apologise* 
for his improprieties of expression ; saying, “ He 
“ ought to be excused, if he wrote it by command 
“ of the Ainphictyons.” We are assured, that the 
Athenians admired the strength and conciseness 
’ of his langut^e ; for what he delivered in few w’ords, 
the interpreter was obliged to mal\c use of many, 
fully to explain ; so as to eouvince them, that the 
expressions of the Greeks flowed only from the lii)s, 
while those of the Romans came from the heart'®. 

Antiochus having blocked up the narrow pass of 
Thermopylae with his troops, and added walls and 
entrenchments to the natuial fortifications of the 
place, sat down there unconcerned, thinking the 


** There cannot be a stronger instance than this that the brief 
expression of tlie Spartans was owing to the native simplicitj' ol 
tlieir manners and the sincerity of their hearts. It Ms the expres- 
sion of nature. Artificial and circunrioentory expremons, him 
licentious paintings, are the consctjuCnces of licentious life. 
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war ODuld not touch h!in. And, indeed, thd Ro- 
roans despaired of ibrcing the pass. But Cato, re* 
collecting the circuit which the Persians had taken 
upon a like occasion set out in the night witli a 
proper detachment. • 

When they bad advanced a considerable height, 
the guide who was one of tlic prisoners missed his 
way, and wandering about among impracticable 
places and precipices, threw the soldiers into inex- 
pressible dread and despair. Cato, observing the 
danger, ordered his forces to halt ; while he with one 
Lucius Manlius, who was dextrous in climbing the 
steep mountains went forwai'd with gi'eat difficulty 
and at the hazard of his life at midnight without any 
moon, scrambling among wild olive-trees and steep 
rocks, which still more impeded his view and added 
darkness to the obscurity. At last, they hit upon 
a path, which seemed to lead down to the enemy’s, 
camp. There they set up marks on some of the 
most conspicuous rocks upon the top of the moun. 

« in Callidromus, and returning the same way took 
e whole party with them ; conducting them by the 
direction of the marks, and thus regaining the path 
which they had left, where they made a proper dispo-^ 
sition of the troops. They had marched but a little 
ftirther, when the path failed them, and they saw no- 
thing before them but a precipice, which distressed ‘ 
them still more; for they could not yet perceive, 
that they were near the enemy. 

Tlie day now began to appear, when one of them 
thought he heard the sound of human voices, and 
9000 . afterward they saw the Grecian camp and the 


In the Persian war, Leonidas with only three hundred Spar- 
tans sustained the sheck o^'an innumerable multitude in the pass of 
Thermopvlse, until the barbarians taking a circuit round the moun- 
tains by bye«ways came upon him from behind, and cut his party 
in pieces. 

The mountains to the cast of the straits of Thcnnopylm are 
oomprehevded under the tiamc of C£ta, and the higliest of them is 
Callidromus, at of which is a road si\ty feet broad* 

xxxvL 15^ tmd StrriK) ix.) 
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advanced guard at the foot *of the rock. Cato tiiere- 
fore made a halt, and scut to acquaint the. Firnrians, 
that be wished to speak with them in private®*. 
These were troops, whose fidelity and courage he 
had experienced ii])onsthc most dangerous occasions. 
They immediately hastened into his presence, when 
he thus addressed them : “ I am desirous of taking 
“ one of the enemy ali\ e, to learn from him who 
** they are that compose this advanced guard, and 
“ how many in number ; and to be informed what 
is the disposition and order of their whole army, 
“ and what preparations they have made to receive 
** us. But the business requires the speed and im- 
“ petuosity of lions, who rush into a herd of timo- 
“ rous beasts.” 

When Cato had finished speaking, the Firmians 
without farther preparation poured down the moun- 
tain, surprised the advanced guard, di«pcrscd them, 
took one armed man, and brought him to Oafo. 
This prisoner tohl him, that the nniin body of the; 
army was encamped wii’i the king n tlic nairow 

I jass, and thal> the detachment whieii guarded tljc 
leights consisted of six hun.bed select .^itolians. 
Cato despising these troops, on accotiut as well of 
their number as of their negligence* drew his 
sword the first, and rushed u))ou them with all the 
alarm of voices and trumpets. The yFioiiain no 
sooner saw him descend from the precpiccs, than 
they fled to the main body, and llncw the whole 
into the utmost confusion. 

At the same time, Manius forced Antiochus’ en- 
trenchments below, and poured into the pass with 
his army. Antiochus himself being wounded in the 
mouth with a stone, and having some of his teeth 
struck out, the anguish obliged him* to turn his horse 
and retire. After his retreat, no part of his army 


Firmiuin was a Roman colony in the Picene, hod, the March 
of Ancona. 

3* The oAiv^rijc and of the original include B.jeu dc fn^p 

which can hardly ever be preserved in a version.* 
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could v^itbsiand the shbqk of the Romans ; * and 
though there appeared nb hopes of escaping by 
flight, on account of the straitness of the road, the 
deep marshes on one side and the rocky eminences 
on the other, they yet crowded along through those 
narrow passages, and pushing each other down iioin 
fear of being destroyed by the Romans, miserably 
perished. 

Cato, who was never sparing in his own praises, 
and thought boasting a natural attendant on great 
actions, is very pompous m liis account of this ex- 
ploit : “ Those, who saw him charging the enemy 
“ (he states), routing and pursuing them, declared 
** that Cato owed less to the people t>f Rome, than 
“ the people of Rome to Cato ; and that the consul 
** Manius liimself, coming hot from the fight, took 

him in his arms as he likewise came in panting 
“ with exertion, and embiacing him a long time ^ 
" cried out in a transport of joy, that ‘ Neither he 
“ nor the whole Roman people could sufficiently 
“ reward Cato’s merit.’ ” 

Immediately after the battle, the consul sent him 
with an account oi’it to Rome, that he might be the 
first to carry the news of his own achievement. He 
had a favourable wind to Brundusiuin : thence he 
reached Tarcutum in one day; and, having travelled 
four days more, arrived at Rome tlie fifili day after 
he landed, and was the first who brought the intelli- 
gence of the victory. His arrival filled the city 
with sacrifices and other testimonies of joy, an^ gave 
the peo})le so high an opinion of themselves, that 
they now believed there could be no bounds by sea 
or land to their empire. 

These are the n)ost remarkable of Cato’s actions. 
With respect to civil affiirs, he appears to have 
thought the impeaching of offenders and bringing 
them to justice, a thing which well deserved his at- 
tention. For he prosecuted several, and encouraged 
^d assisted others in carrying on their prosecutions. 
H^Us he set up Petilius against Scipio the Great « 
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but, Secure in tiis dignity,©^ bis famUy and bis o'wn 
magnanimity, Scipio treated the accusation witK the 
utmost contempt. Cato, perceiving that he would 
not be capitally condemned, dropped the prosecu* 
tion: but, in concert With some other accusers, he 
ini}>eached his brother Lucius Scipio, who was sen- 
tenced to pay A fine beyond his ability, so that he 
was in danger ol’imprisonment ; and it ’was not with- 
out great difiiculty, by appealing to the tribunes, 
that he was dismissed^. 

We have also an account of a young man, that had 
procured a verdict against an enemy of his father 
who was lately dead, and got him stigmatised. Cato 
met him, as he was passing through the Forum, and 
taking him by the hand addressed him in these 
words : It is thus that we are to sacrifice to the 

“ manes of our parents, not with the blood of goats 
and lambs, but with the tears and condemnation 
“ of their enemies.” 

Cato, however, did not escape these attacks ; but, 
whenever in the business of the state he gave the 
least handle, he? was invariably prosecuted, and some- 
times in danger of being condemned. For it is 
said, that nearly fifty impeachments were brought 
against him ; the last, when he was eighty-six jrears 
of age ; upon which occasion he made use of the 
’ memorable expression, It is liard that I, who have 
“ lived with men of one generation, should be ob- 
“ liged to make my defence to those of anotlier.” 
Neithor was this the end of his contests at the bar ; 
for four y^ars afterward, at the age of ninety he im- 


35 Tliw unbounded privilege of impcachnacnt, like 'all great ad- 
vantage*, was liable to great perversiont and even ('ato kinwelf does 
not seem, in exercising it, to have uuifornily kept his eje upon the 
public iotcrest.* 

PlutGirch here is not consistent with himsolh Toward the be- 
ginning of this life he says, that Cato was but seventeen years old at 
the time of AnnibaVs auccess in Italy ; and at tlie^ conclusion he 
informs us, that he died at the beginning of the third 
But the battle of Cancue took place A*lL C.5J58; and thetiiim 
Punic war broke out. A* U* C, ^15* According to this compitta* 
VOL. n. L 
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1 >eached Serviliiis Galba:, so that like NcstoV he 
ivcd three generations, and like him too was always 
in action. In short, after having constantly opposed 
Scipio in mattem of government, he lived until the 
time of Scipio the Younger iiis adopted grandson, 
and the son of Panins .■Huiilius who conquered Per- 
seus and the Macedonians. « 

Ten years after his consulship, Cato stood for the 
office of censor, the apex of all civil honour, and the 
winding up as it were of all the dignities of state. 
For, beside the other authority with which this office 
was invested, it gave the magistrate a right of in- 
quiry into the lives and manners of the citizens. 
The Homans did not think it proper, that any one 
should be left to follow his own inclinations without 
inspection or control, cither in marriage, in the pro- 
creation of children, in his table, or in his society. 
But, convinced that in these private scenes of life , 
a man’s real character was much more distinguish- 
able than in his public and political transactions, 
they appointed two magi'>tralcs, the one out of the 
patricians and the other out of the plebeians, to in- 
spect, regulate, and chastise such as they found in- 
clined to dissipation and licentiousness, and desert- 
ing the ancient and established modes of living. 
These great officers were called Censors, and invest- 
ed with power to deprive a Roman knight of hi.s 
horse, or to cxj>el a senator who led a vicious and 
disorderly life. They likewise took an estimate of 
each citizen’s estate, and enrolled them according 
to their pedigree anti condition. ^ 

This office has several other great prerogatives 
annexed to it : and therefore, when Cato solicited., 
it, the principal^senators opposed him. ' The inodve 
to this opposition, with some of the patricians, wad 
envy j for they regarded it a^ a disgrace to tlic no- 

tiooy Cato could not bo more than eighty*five years old when he 
4iad» A. C. 606; and this account is conSrmed by Cicero de 
4)%* Orut, XX. Son also FHn. Ih K xxix. 1. 

I|W 6oo the Life of CxmiUnSi L S6S.^ not. (5«) 
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bility, that persons ot a* mean and obscure? ^!gik 
should be elevated to the highest honour in the state. 
With others, it was fear ; for, conscious that their 
lives were vicio’.s, ancj that they had departed froih 
the ancient^ simplicity of manners, they dreaded the 
austerity of Cato, because they apprehended that he 
would be stern and inexorable in his office. Having 
consulted and prepared their measures, they set up 
seven competitors in opposition to him ; and, ima* 
gining that the people wii-hed to be governed with 
an easy hand, soothed them with the hopes of a mild 
ccnsoivship. Cato on the contrary, without conde* 
scending to the least complaisance, in his speeches 
from the Rostrum professed his resolution to punish 
every instance of vice ; and loudly declaring that 
the city required thorough relbnnation, conjured the 

E eople, if they were wise, to choose not the mildest, 
lit the severest jihysician. He told them, that he 
himself was one of that character, and among the 
patricians Valerius Flaccus was another ; and that 
with him for his collegue, and him alone, he could 
hope to render good service to the commonwealth, 
by cfTectually cutting off and searing the hydra-like 
luxury and effeminacy of the times. He added, that 
he saw others pressing into the censorship, in order 
to exercise it negligently, because they were afraid 
of such as would discharge it faithfully. 

The Roman people upon this occasion showed^ 
themselves truly great, and worthy of the best of 
leaders : for, far from dreading the severity of this 
inflexible man, they rejected those smoother candi- 
dates who seemed ready to consult their pleasure in 
every thing, and chose Valerius Flacciis with Cato ; 
attending to the latter, not as one •who Solicited the 
office ol' censor, but as one who, already possessed 
of it, gave out his orders by virtue of his authority. 

Cato then named his friend and collegue Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus chief of the senate, and expelled 
many others from the house ; particularly 
Quinctius, who had been consul seven years before, 

2 I. 2 
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Attd <(wh4t wai a still bighe/* honour) was brother to 
Titus flaminius, the conqueror of lang Philip. 

, The cause of his expulsion was the following; 
Lucius Was strongly attache^ to a favourite boy, 
whom he always kept near him, and carried with 
him even when he commanded armies, and who had 
greater influence and interest with him than any of 
his most intimate friends. When Lucius was resi* 
dent in his proconsular province, one day as they 
were drinking, this boy (who sat next him, as usual) 
among other fulsome attentions to his master, a man 
easily manageable in his cups, said j ** I love you 
so tenderly, that I left at home a show of gladia- 
** tors, which I had never seen before, in order to 
come to you, though I long to see a man killed.” 
“ In return for this favour,” he replied, “ you shall 
“ not sit uneasily at iny table : I will soon cure 
“ your longing.” Upon which, he ordered a con- 
vict to be brought into the room, where they were 
carousing: and sending for one of his licfors with an 
ax, he again asked his minion, whether he wished 
to see the execution ; and, on his answering in the 
affirmative, commanded the criminal’s head to be 
struck off. The story is thus told by most writers, 
and Cicero (in his Dialogue on Old Age) introduces 
Cato giving this account of the matter. Livy how* 
ever states, that the person slain was a Gaulish de- 
serter, and that Lucius killed him not by the lictor, 
but with his own hand ; and for this, he quotes the 
authority of Cato himself. 

Lucius being thus expelled from the senate by 
Cato, iiifi brother indignantly appealed to the people, 
and summoned Cato to assign his reason for the ex- 
pulsion. Ami, while he was relating in full detail 
the transaction of the banquet, Lucius attempted 

n It seem»probqbIr, from a subspqupnt and nearly identical ac- 
MMlatof this cxpuldun (in the Life of Flaminiiu, 111.5$,), tliat we 
l||eoid rSad * Titua* in this place. See also Livy xxxix. 41. The 
eBjtjy star}', by a capricious delicacy in Langhome, is omitted in 
tjUlplace, and inserted ahnSSt verSatm in the Life just qiioted.* 
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to 4cny the thing; bot.imon Cato'« tendering to 
him an oath, he shrnnlf »om it, and his expuiaion 
. was therefore pronounced valid. On a subsequent 
exhibition of shows however, the people had pity 
UDon him, as he passed by the consular seat and 
placed himself as far from it as he could, and called 
him back ; to>the utmost of their power correcting, 
and healing, what had taken place. 

He expelled also Manilius another senator, whom 
the general opinion had marked out for consul, be- 
cause he had given his wife a kiss in tlie day-time 
in the sight of bis daughter. “ For his own part,'* 
he said, “ his wife never embraced him, except 
“ when it thundered dreadfully adding, by way 
of joke, “That he was happy, when Jupiter was 
“ pleased to thunder.” 

lie was censured as having merely indulged his 
, envy in degrading Lucius, who was brother to 
Scipio the Great, and had been honoured with a 
triumph ; for he took from him his horse, and it was 
believed he did it to insult the memory of Scipio 
Africanus. Bat there was another thing, which 
rendered him more generally obnoxious; and that 
was the reformation, which he introduced with re- 
spect to luxury. To begin his attack upon it openly 
was impossible, because the whole body of the peo- 
ple was infected, and he therefore took an indirect 
method. He caused an estimate to be n^e of all 
apparel, carriages, female ornaments, furniture, and 
utensils ; and whatever exceeded fifteen hundred 
drachmas in value, he rated at ten times as much, 
and imposed a tax according to tliat valuation. For 
every thousand as&t, he made them pay three ; in 
order that those who found themselves burtliened 
with the tax, while the modest and frugal with equal 
substance paid much less to the public, might be in- 
duced to retrench their appearance. T his procured 
him many enemies, not only among those, who ra- 
ther than part with their luxury submitted to the 
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Mtipost, but among thos8^ iihiu^sc who lessencul their 
expenses to avoid it. For the generality of mankind 
thiUk, that a prohibition to show their wealth is the 
sMne thing as taking it away ; and that opulence is 
seen in the superfluities, not in the necessaries of 
life. And this (we are told) was what surprised 
Aristo the philosopher ; for he could* not compre- 
hend, why those who are possessed of superflu'ties 
should be accounted happy, rather tlian those who 
abound in what is necessary and useful. But Scopas 
the Thessalian, when one of his friends asked him 
for something w liich could |^e of little use or conve- 
nience to him, and gave that as a reason why ho 
should grant his request, jcpiied ; “ It is in these 
** useless and superfluous things, that I am rich and 
“ happy.” Thus the desire of w^ealth, far fiom 
being a natural passion, is an adventitious and fo- 
reign one, aiising from vulgar opinion. 

Cato paid no regaid to these complaints, but ra- 
ther increased hisiigonr. He cut off the pipes, by 
which people convened water from the public Ibun- 
tains into their houses and gardens, and demolished 
all the buildings w hich projected into the streets. 
He lowered the price of public works, and farmed 
out the public revenues at the highest rent which 
they could bear. By these things he brought him- 
self into great odium : so that Titus Flaminius and 
hIs party attacked him, and prevailed upon the se- 
riate to annul the contiaets, winch he had made fin* 
repairing the temples and public buildings, as de- 
trimental to the state. They farther incited the 
boldest of the tribunes to accuse him to the peojilc, 
and tine him two talents. They likewise v ehcmently 
opposed him with regard to a hall, which he built at 
the public charge below the senate-house by tho 
Forum, called ' the Porciau Hall.’ 

The people, liowever, appear to have been highly 
pleased with his behavioui* in this oflice. For when 
erected his statue in the temple of Healthy 
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they made no mcnlion ‘tyilthe pedestal of his victo* 
rius and Ins triumph, buf the inscription was tc/thia 
effect : “ In honour of Cato the Censor, who when 
the Roman commonwealth was deeliniijg and leaniujf 
to decay, set it upright again by salutary discipline 
and wise ordinances and institutions.” 

Before this^ he liad ridiculed those who were fond 
of such honours, and said; “ They were not aware 
“ that they plumed themselves upon tiie workman- 
“ ship of founders, statuaries, and painters, while 
“ the Romans bore about a more glorious image of 
“ him in their hearts.” And to those who expressed 
their wonder that, M’hilc many persons of little note 
had their statues, Cato had none, he replied; “ He 
“ had uuich rather it should be asked, why he had 
“ not a statue, than why he had one.” In short, 
he was of opinion that a good citizen should not even 
accept his due praise, unless it tended to the ad- 
vantage- of the community. Yet, of all men, he was 
the most forward to commend himself: lor he in- 
forms us that those who were guilty of misdemeanors, 
and aflerwaid reproved for them, used to say, “ 'fhey 
“ were excusable; they were not Catos'**’:” and 
that such us imitated some of his actions, but did 
it awkwardly, were called * left-handed Catos.* He 
adds, « That the senate in dangerous limes cast 
“ their eyes upon him, as jmsseugers in a ship do 
“ upon the pilot in a storm :” and “ That, when 
“ he happened to be absent, they frequently defer- 
“ red the consideration of matters of importance.’* 
These particulars, indeed, arc confirmed by other 
writers; for his life, las eloquence, and his ago, gave 
him great authorily in Rome. 

He was a good father, a kind Jmsbatid, atid tui 
excellent economist. And as he did not think the 
care of his family a mean and trifling thing, de- 


*** TIius had his name become proverbial for moral correctness. 
Witness, too, the ...«.* 

Teilius f firfo ceei^t Cato, { Jav. u. 40.)* 
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inanding only a supeHiciaf attention, it may be 0/ u§e 
to give some account of his'^conduct in that respect. 

He chose his wife rather for her &tnily, than her 
fottune ; persuaded that, though women of both 
descriptions have their pride dnd self consequence, 
yet those of good families are more ashamed of any 
base action, and more obedient to their husbands in 
every thing that is honourable. He used to say, 
that they who beat their wives or children, laid their 
sacrilegious hands on the most sacred things in the 
world; and that he preferred the character of a 
good husband to that of a great senator. And he 
admired nothing more in Socrates, than his having 
lived in an easy and quiet manner with an ill-tem* 
pered wife and stupid children. When he had a 
son born, no business however urgent, except it re- 
lated to the public, could hinder him from being 
present while his wife washed and swaddled the in- 
fant. For she suckled it herself; nay, she ofVen 
gave the breast to her servants* babes, to inspire 
them with a brotherly regard for her own. 

As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, 
Cato took upon himself* the office of schoolmaster to 
his son, though he had a slave named Chilo, who 
was a respectable grammarian and taught several 
other children. But he did not choose The informs 
us) that his son should be reprimanded oy a slave, 
or pulled by the ears if he happened to be slow in 
leai’ning, or indebted to so mean a person for his 
education. He was, therefore, himself his pre- 
ceptor in grammar, in law, and in the necessary 
exercises. For he taught him not only how to throw 
a dart, to %ht hand to hand, and to ride, but to 
box, to enduie hjeat and cold, and to swim in the 
roughest and roost rapid parts of the river. He 
wrote histories for him, be forther acquaints us, with 
. bis own hend in large characters ; so that, without 
. .atirring out of his father’s house, he might gain a 
fcoenpledge of the illustrious actions of the ancient 
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Roiftans and of the custoins of his country. He was 
as careful not to utter arf indecent word ^ before his 
son, as he would have been in the presence of the 
vestal virgins ; neither did he ever bathe with him. 
A regatd to decency In this respect was, indeed, at 
that time general among tlic Romans : for even 
sons-iu-law avoided bathing with their fathei*s-in-law, 
not choosing to appear undressed and naked before 
them. The Greeks however subsequently taught 
them not to be so scrupulous in uncovering them- 
selves, and they in their turn taught the Greeks to 
bathe naked even before the women. 

While Cato was adopting such excellent measures 
for forming his son to virtue, he found him naturally 
ductile both in genius and inclination ; but as his 
body was too weak to undei go much hardship, his 
£ither was obliged to relax the severity of his disci- 
pline, and to indulge him a little in point of diet. 
Vet even with this constitution he was an excellent 
soldier, and particularly distinguished himself under 
Paulus .^milius in the battle against Perseus. Upon 
this occasion Ins sword happening to be struck from 
his hand, the moisture of which prevented him from 
grasping it firmly, he turned to some of his compa- 
nions with deep concern, and implored their assist- 
ance in recovering it. He then rushed with them 
into the midst of the enemy, and having with extra- 
ordinary efiforts cleared the place whci e the sword 
was lost, he at last found it under heaps of arras and 
dead bodies of friends, as well as enemies, piled 
upon each other Paulus j®milius admii ed this 
gallant action of the young man j and there is a let- 
ter still extant, written by Cato to his son, in which 
he extremely commends his activity and high sense 
of honour expressed in the recovery of that sword. 

•J 9 How strongly docs Juvenal press this most important particular 
upon a parent’s notice ! * 

Maxima dtbelurpuero reverentia, tcc. 

(Sat-xiv.*?,)* 

«• See the Life of Paulus ^ilius, p. 309.* 
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Tlie young man subsequently married Tertia, daugh- 
ter tb Paujus iEmilius aiid‘siiter to young Scipio } 
the honour of which aliiaiice was as much owing to 
his own, as to liis father’s merit. Thus Cato’s care 
in the education of his son ahswered the end pro- 
posed. 

lie had many slaves whom he purchased among 
the captives taken in war, ahvajs choosing the 
youngest and such as were most capable of instruc- 
tion, like whelps or colts that may be trained at plea- 
sure. None oi these slaves ever went into any other 
man’s liouse, except they were sent by Cato or his 
wife; and if .my of them was asked w'hat his master 
was doing, he aluii}s answered, “He did not know.” 
Tor it was a rule with Cato, to have his slaves cither 
employed in the house, or asleep; and he liked those 
best who slept the most kindly, believing that they 
were better-tempered than such as enjoyed less of 
that refreshment, and fitter for .any kind of business. 
Aud, as ho knew that slaves will stick at nothing to 
gratify their passion for women, he allowed them to 
have the company of his female slavct, upon paying 
a certain price, but under a strict prohibition of ajv. 
proaching any other w’omcn. 

When he w as a young soldier, and as yet in low 
circumstances, he never found fault with any thing 
that was served up to his fable, but thought it a 
shame to (juarrel with a servant on account of his 
palate. Yet afterward, when he was jmsscssed of 
an easy fortune and made entertainments for his 
friends and the principal oflicers, as soon as dinner 
was over, he nev er failed to correct wdth leathern 
tliongs such of‘ his slaves as had not given due at- 
tendance, or ha^ suffered any thing to be spoiled. 
He pontriv ed means to raise quarrels among his ser- 
vant?, and to keep them at variance, ever suspecting 
and fearing some bad consequence l^in their unani- 
v'jhlty**. And when any of them were guilty of a 

4,jriicse were surely discreditable iustances of petty vanity, of 
lactaft suspicion, and ivlioHy unworthy of a great tufkn,* 
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capital crime, he gave thchi a formal trial, and in 
the presence of tlieir ieflow-servants put them to 
death. 

As his thirst after wealth incrcaped, and he found 
agriculture rathci amusing than profitable, he turned 
his thoughts to surer dependences ; aiul einployerl 
his mpney in, pin chasing ])onds, hot-baths, places 
proper for fullers, and estates in good condition hav- 
ing ])astiire-ground and wood-lands. From these lie 
derived a great rc\eiuie; “ such a one (he used to 
“ say) as Jupiter himself could not disappoint 
“ him of 

lie practised the ino’'t blanieable kind of usury, 
that upon ships. Ilis method was to insist, that 
those wlmm he furnished wirli money slioiild take a 
great number info partnership. ^Vilen there were 
at least fifty of them and as many ships, he dc- 
inauded one shaic for himself, to be managed by 
Quintio his freedinan, who sailed and trafiicked 
along with them. Thus, though his gain was con- 
sidei al)lc, he did not risk his capital, but only a small 
pait of it. 

lie likewi.'c lent money to such of his slaves, as 
chose it ; and they employed it in ])iirchasing boys, 
who were subsequently instiuclcd and fitted tor ser- 
vice at C’ato’s expense ; and being sold al the year’s 
end by auction, Cato took several of them himself 
at the pi ice of the highest bidder, deducting it otit 
of what he had lent. To incline his son to the same 
economy, he told him, ‘‘ That to diminish his sub- 
“ stance was not the jiart of a man, but ol'a widow.” 
Yet he carried the thing to extravagance, when ho 
ventured to asiSert, “ Tliat the man truly wonderful 
“ and godlike, and fit to be registered in the lists of 
« glory, was he, from the final balknce of whose ac- 
“ counts it appeared, that he had moi e than doubled 
** what he had received from his anccstois.” 

When Cato was far advanced in years, there ar- 

By hail-stoncs, excessive rains, droughts, &c,* 

12 
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rived at Rome two enabakj;idors from Athens*'*, 
neadcs the academic, and Diogenes the stoic. These 
envoys were sent to negociate the remission of a line 
of five hundred talents, which had been imposed 
upon the Athenians for contumacy by the Sicyo- 
nians, at the suit of the people of Oropus On the 
arrival of these philosophers, such of the Roman 
youth as had a taste for learning waited upon them, 
and heard them with w'ondcr and delight. Above 
all, they were charmed with the graceful manners of 
Carneadesj the'lbrce of whose eloquence, accom- 
panied by an adequate reputation, had drawn an 
audience of the politest and most considerable per- 
sons in Rome, and the sound of whose fame like 
a mighty wind had filled the whole city. The re- 
port ran, that there was come from Greece a man 
of astonishing faculties, whose more than human 
powers could soothe and soRen the fiercest passions, 
and who had made so strong an impression upon 
their youth, that forgetting all other pleasures and 
diversions they were quite seized by an enthusiastic 
love of philosophy. 

The Romans were transported to find it so ; nor 
could they without uncommon pleasure behold their 
sous thus fondly embrace the Grecian literature, and 
follow these wonderful teachers. But Cato, from 
the beginning, was alarmed at it. He no sooner 
perceived this passion for the Grecian learning begin 
to prevail, than he was afraid that the youn^ men 
would turn their ambition that way, and prefer the 
glory of eloquence to that of deeds of arms. But 
when he found that the reputation of these philoso- 
phers rose still higher, and that their first speeches 

« 

Aulos Gellius (vii. 14.) mentions a third, Critolaus the 
Puripatetic. 

' ** The Athenians had plundered the city of Oropus. Upon 
iaint made by die inhabitants^ the affair was referred to the 
tfeb{liljjination of the ijicyonians^ and the Athenians not attending 
to Jmfy themselves were fined five hundi*ed talents. See Supph 
and Peusan. vil % 

^ 9 
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were translated" into;Latin by Caius Acilius a 
senator of great distinction, who had earnestly 
begged the ftvoiir of interpreting them, he lost all 
patience, and rc«i)lvcd upon sonic specious pretence, 
to procure their dismission. 

He went therefore to the senate, and complained 
against the niftgistrates for so long detaining enibas* 
sadors, wlio could jicrsuade the people to whatever 
they pleased : “ You ought,” said he, “ to determine 
" their af^ir as speedily as possible ; that returning 
" to their schools they may declaim to the youth of 
Greece, and that ours inav give attention as before 
to the laws and the magistrates.” 'fliis he did, 
indneed not by any paiticular piqnc to (’’arneadcs 
(which some snp})osc to ha^ e been the case") but by 
his aversion from ])hilosoj)hy, and his making it a 
point to show his contempt of the polite studies 
and learning oi' the Greeks. Nay, he scrupled not 
to affirm, “ That Soci ates himself was a prating 
** seditious fellow, who used his utmost endeavour* 
to tyrannise over his country by abolishing it’* 
customs, aiid seducing the people to opinions, 
“ contrary to the laws And, to ridicule the 
slow methods of Isocrates’ teaching, he said, “ His 
“ scholars grew old in learning their art, as if they 
** intended to exercise it in pleading causes in the 
“ shades below.” l\ay, to disMindc his son from 
those studies, he told him in a louder tone than 
could be exjicctcd from a man of his age, and as it 
were in an oraenlay and proplu’tic way, “ That when 

S’ The trandators of Plutarch have not sumrotl this tet-tiniony. In 
favour of irmi'/nlion, to errpo their uotiri*. They even quote 
another ipBtancc of the hononr. in which it was held; when the 
Bfliiian senate voted thoir than'. . to Pomp " for hninij published 
a version of some treatiais of Hippocrates, Isic., iouud in the strong- 
boK of Mithridatixs.*^ 

Surely, as M. Ui'Mid observts, a mo'.t ui>ju>t censure! as ne 
one could show nioie lespcct to the laws than lie, who rcfusi’d te 
break them by escaping Irom prison— even to save his life. 
pustoms and opinions, which he sought to supersede, were noWli» 
eusly pernicious ; and, in endcavourin(j to elfect his put]Mee, W 
used only the legitimate ariiw of perjiuasion and cxavnpl#** 
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** the Romans came tfioroH^hly to imbibe the Gfc- 
“ cian Jitoraturc, they woura Jose the empire of the 
** world.” But time has shown the emptiness of 
that in\idious assertion ; Jbr Home was never at a 
higher pitch of grandeur, than* when she was most 
perfect in the Grccixin ei uditiou, and most attcnti\ e 
to all kinds of learning • 

Neither was Cato an enemy to the Grecian phi- 
losophers alone; he looked upon the physicians, 
also, with a suspicions eye. He had heard, it seems, 
of the answer which llippocratcs returned to the 
king of I’ci’sia, when he scut for him and ofterctl 
him a reward of many talents ; “ I will never make 
** use of my art in favour of barliarians, who arc 
“ enemies to tl)c Greeks.” This (he said) was an 
oath, which all the physicians had taken, and he 
thcrefi>re advised his son to henvare of them all. 
He added that he himself had w'rittcn a little tica- 
t*‘sc, in which he had set down his owm method of 
cure *** and the regimen he pi escribed, when any of 
his family were sick : that he never recommcndeil 
fasting, but allow'cd them herbs, with' duck, pigeon, 
or hare ; such kinds of diet being light and suit.shlc 
for sick people, having no inconvenience exccjit that 
of proilncing dreams; and that with these remedies, 
and this regimen, he had preserved himself and hi< 
family. But his scll-sutKciency in this respect di<l 
not go unpunished ; Ibr he lost both his wife, and 
his son. lie himself, iudeeil, by lus strong make 

*y Rquio Iind indeed a verj e'ctonsive Aijiire in the Angxihtan 
age, but at tlis aanw time :>I)e iiud lost her aixi lent eimbtilutiun am) 
her liberty. \ut tli.xt the 10.111111)!; of the ItomuDs coinribuUd to 
tbstloas: tboir jrrcli^ion, tliLir lu.suiy, <iud tluir conuption occ.i- 
■ioned it. , 

** Cato iras. a complete quack. HN medical receipt*, which may 
he fbond in his IVcatibc upon Country-affairs, are cither \en sini- 

8 le or very dangerous ; and fasting, which he ivploded, is better 
lian them all. Duck, pigeon, and hare, which (if nc Piay believe 
Ptttarch) be gave liis wck people as a light diet, are certainly the 
Ittit^gest and most indigestible kinds of food, and their produeing 
ihfll|Ajtvras a proof of it. (L.) He has even preserved the formula, 
a cliam for uiriocations I* 
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ancf goftd habit of boA>{ fasted long ; so that evcti 
when old, he frcqiientlyindiilged his inclination for 
the sex, and at an nnsoasonidde age took a young 
woman to wife. 

This was on the following pretence ; After the 
death of his wife, he married his son [as mentioned 
above] to lh»dauglitcr of Pauliis AMuilius, the sister 
of Scipio : and continued himself a widower, but had 
a young female slave that came privately to his bed. 
It coukl not however remain long a secret in a small 
house, with a daugl»ter-in-law in it ; and one day as 
the ftvvourite slave seemed haughtily to flaunt by, in 
this contracted mansion, young Cato gave her a 
severe look and turned his back upon her, but said 
not a word. Tiic old man was quickly infonned of 
this circumstance ; and rinding that this kind of com- 
merce displcai'cd his son and his datighfer-in-law, he 
did not cxpostidatc with them, nor take the least no- 
tice. Next morning ho went to the I'^oruni, according 
to custom, with his friends about him ; and as he 
walked along he called aloud to one Saloniiis, who 
had been bis itccretary and was now one of his train, 
and asked him, “ Whether or not he liad provided a 
“ husband for his daughter ?” Upon his answering, 
“ That he had not, and should not witliout consult- 
“ ing his best friend Cato said, “ Why then 1 
“ have found out a very fit one for her, if she can 
“ bear with the disparity of age ; for in other rc- 
“ spccts he is unexceptionable, but he is very, very 
old.” Saloniiis replying, “ That he left the dis- 
“ posal of her entirely to him, for she was under his 
“ protection, and had no dependence but upon his 
“ bounty Cato without farther ceremony said, 
“ Then I will be your son-in-law.”. The man at first, 
as may easily be imagined, was astonished at the pro- 
posal : believing Cato past the time of life for marry- 
ing, and regarding himself as far beneath an alliande 
with a family, which had been honoured with 
consulate and a triumph. But when he saw lliat 
Cato was in earnest, he embraced the offer with joy, 
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«ndi the in8rnage.c0nta*8iC!l ^asuigued a3 toon as they 
reached the Forum. % 

While they were busied in preparing for the nup- 
-tials, youn^ Cato taking Ins relations with him went, 
xBd asked his father ; “ What‘oftence lie had com- 
mitted, that he was to have a stepmother put upon 
« him?” Upon which Cato exclaimed, UAsk not such 
“ a question, my son; for, instead of being offended, 
“ I have reason to praise your whole conduct: I 
“ am only desirous of having more such sons, and 
** leaving more such citizens to my country.” But 
this answer is said to have been given, long before, 
by Pisistratus the Athenian tyrant ; who, when ho 
had sons by a former wife already grown up, married 
Timouassa of Argas, by whom he is stated to have 
had two otlicr sons, lophon and I'hessalus. 

By this wife Cato had a son, whom he called after 
his mother's father Salonius. As for his eldest son 
Cato, he died in his prtetorship. His father often 
mentions him in his writings, as a brave and worthy 
man. He bore his loss however with the moderation 


of a philosopher, applying himself with his usual ac- 
tivity to affairs of state. For he did not, like Lucius 
Lueuilus at a subsequent period and Metellus Pius, 
think age an exemption from the service of the pub- 
lic, but considered that service as his indispensable 
duty f nor yet did he behave as Scipio Afticanus had 
done, who finding himself opposed by envy in his 
course of glory quitted the administration, and spent 
the remainder of his days in inaction. But, as one 
told Pionvsius that tlic most honourable death was 


to die in possession of sovereign power, so Cato 
esteemed tliat the most honourable old age, which 
was spent in sqning the couimonwealm. The 
amusements, in whicji he passed his leisure-hours, 
were writing hooks and tilling the ground : and this 
» the rcason of' our having so many treatises on vari- 
<!>^tobjecls, and histories of his composing^. 


' a hundred and fifty Orntlonv which he left 

iftinwl hira, he wrote n Treatise ajpon Military DUci];>!iae, and Books 
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Jn his younger days ’l\e applied himself to agricul** 
tore, with a view to profit ; for he used to say^ that 
he had only two ways of increasing his income, 
labour and parsimony : but, as he grew old, he re- 
garded it solely in the light of theory and amuse- 
ment. He wrote a book concerning country afhiirs’’, 
in which among other things he gives rules lor making 
cakes, and preserving fruit ; f<)r he was desirous to 
be thought curious and particular in every thing. 
He kept a better table in the country, than in the 
town ; for he always invited some of his acquaint- 
ance in the neighbourhood to sup with him. Witli 
these ho passed the time in cheerful conversation, 
making himself agreeable not only to those of his 
own age, but to the young : f*)r he had a thorough 
knowledge of the world, and had collected a variety 
of facts and anecdotes, which were highly entertain- 
ing. lie looked upon the table, as one of the best 
means of forming fi iendships ; and, at his, the con- 
versation generally turned upon the praises of great 
and cvcellcnt men among the Romans. Of the 
profligate and the unworthy no mention was made ; 
for he would not allow in his company one word, 
cither good or bad, to be spoken of them 

The last service, which he is said to have rendered 
the public, was the destruction of Carthage. The 
younger Scipio, indeed, gave the finishing stroke to 
that work ; but it was undertaken chiefly by the 
advice, and at the instance, of Cato. 'I'he occasion 
of the rupture was as follows : the Carthaginians and 
Massinissa king of Numklia being at w-ar with each 
other, Cato w'as despatched into Africa to investigate 
the causes of the quarrel. Massinissa from the first 

t 

of Antiqiiities : in two of these he examines tlie foundation of the 
cities of Italy ; the other five contained the Roman history, parti- 
cularly a narrative of the fiist and second Punic nar. 

S' he Re Rustic^. Thi*? is the only work of his, which remains 
entire. Among other ‘ curious and particular ’ subjects, it tr^ait 
of the fatting ot geese, poultry, and pigeons » &c * 

See Hor. Sat, II. vi.7l., &c.^ 

VOL. II. * ‘2 M 
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had been a friend to the Romans j “and the Cartha- 
ginians had been admitted tnto their alliance after 
the signal ov erthrow which they received from Scipio 
ihe Eider, but upon terms which deprived them of a 
considerable part of their dominions, and imposed 
a beav} ttibute"^ When Cato an ived at Carthage, 
he ibifud that city not in the exhausted and humble 
condition which the Romans imagined, but full of 
t’flbeiive men, abounding in money, arms, and war- 
like stores, and not a little elated l\y the thought of 
It’s being so well provided. lie concluded, tberc- 
tbre, that it was now tinm ibr the Romans to endea- 
vour tf) settle the points hi dispute between the 
Nuinidiatis and (''arthage ; and that if* they did not 
st>on make themselves masters of that city, which as 
tlieir old enemy retained stnmg resentments of her 
late usage, and \^u^ prodigiously increased in power, 
the\ would soon be expO'Cil afresh to all th(‘ir f()rmer ■ 
dangers. For this reason he returned in all haste to 
Uome, where he infoinied the scn.atc; “ That the 
“ defeats and othci iiiisiortuncs, which had happened 
“ to the Carthaginians, had not so*imich drained 
“ them of their lince-i, as cured them of their folly : 

“ and that in all probability, instead of a weaker, 
the} had made them a more skilful enemy. 

“ 'Fhat their win A\ith the N’limidians vas only a 
“• prelude to futine combats with the Romans ; 
iiiid that tlu* late peace was a moie name, for 
the} bad roi.sidcied it only as a suspension of 
“ .ami'', of wh.eh tiny wcie willing to avail them- 
** selves siinplv till the} had a favourable opportunity 
“ of lencvvmg the war.” 

.At the couclii.''iou of* his speech (it is said) he 

Or FTthn, ^i} tiie l<itj editors of AmyotV Frencli tTanslatian, 

* tso a pern i * iu>er vere adnutted to UMilvc with tlic llonmn* 

an oftcnAivt* and doleiibive, or e\eij a simply defensive alliance.^ 
huprn Afitcaiiuj oblij,(,<t the Cai'tliaginuulSy at the boncltx&ioii 
li#tW second Fiirnc war, A, T. (\ ,'5/32., to diliver np their tlctt to 
Romand, t(» cede to Masshithvi pait of donimioub, and 

to pay into the public ticMsury ten thvxuiband tuiti\ts. 
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fihtolc tlic lap of his and purposely dropped 

some Lybian fisjs ; aiid> when he Ibund the sefiiators 
admired them tiir their size and beauty, he told them, 
1 hat the country where they giew was but three 
" days’ sail from Home.” But what is a stronger 
iristaiice of his enmity to Carthage, he never gave 
his opinion^ the senate upon any point whatever, 
without adding these words, “ And my opinion is, 
*' (^arlhage should be destroyed Publius 
iScipio, surnamed Nasica, mad»’ it a point to maintain 
the contrary, and concluded all his speeches thus ; 
“ And my opiiiion is, that Carthage should be left 
“ standing.” This illustrious man mast probably, 
perceiving the people hurried by feelings of insolence 
into the most wanton excesses, so that in the pride 
of j)rosperity they could not be restrained by the 
senate, but through their overgrown ])ower were 
able to draw the government what way they pleased, 
thought it best that (’arthage should remain to curb 
and moderate their presumption. For he saw, that 
the C’arthagiuians v ere not strong enough to conquer 
the Komaus,* and yef were too lespcctable to be de- 
spised by them. On the other hand Cato deemed 
it dangerous, while the people weie thus inebriated 
and giddy with jmwer, to suder a city which had 
always l)een great, and which was now* grown sober 
and wise through it’s misfortunes, to lie on the watch 
for every advantage against them. It appeared to 
him, theretbre, the wisest course to have all outward 
perils removed from the coinmonwcallh, that it 
might be at leisure to guard against internal cor- 
ruption. 

Thus Cato, we arc told, occasioned the third and 
last war against the Carthaginians. But as soon as 
it began, he di«'d, liaviug first prophesied of the per- 
son that shouhl put an end to it ; who waj then a 
young man, and had only a tribune’s command in 

Itonce Heldtda. Caftkap'o passed into a species of proverb.* 
. g M 2 
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the army, but was giving extraordinary proofs ofliw 
condiict and valoiir. The \iews of tl)C8e exploits 
being brought to llome^ Cato cried out, 

He is die soul of council ; 

TJic rest like slmdows glide 

This, Scipio soon confirmed by his actitms. 

Cato left one son by his second wife (who, as we 
have already observed, was surnamed Salonius) and 
a grandson by the son of his first wife, who died be- 
fore him. Salonins died in his prmtorship, leaving a 
son named Marcus, who came to be consul, and who 
was the father of C’ato the philosopher, the best 
and most illustrious man of his time. 


ARISITDES AND CATO 

rOMl*AB.ED. 

HAVING thus given a detail of the 'most memor- 
able actions of these eiMnent men, if >ve compare 
the whole life of the one with that of the other, it 
will not be easy to discern the difference between 
them, the eye being attracted by so many striking 
resemblances. Hut if we distinctly examine the 
several parts of their lives, as we do a poem or a pic- 
ture, wo shall find ui the first place this circumstance 
common to them both ; that they rose to high sta- 

This verse is by llonncr applied to Tiresias, Od. x. 49J., where 
<Jirce advises Ul^^sses to visit the shades.* 

The pedigree stands thus : 

^ Cato the (''ensor 

Cato Salonius, hy his second marriage 
Marcus Cato the consul 

, Cato of Utica, the philosopher. 
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tiotis and great honoiir.in their respective common- 
we.ilths, not by tlie hdp of faniily-conncKions, but 
merely by their own virtue and abilities. It is true 
that, at the »(iue when Aiistides raised himself^ 
Athens was not in* her grandeur, but the dema- 
gogues and chief magistrates were men of moderate 
and'iiearly eitual loi tunes. For estates of the highest 
class were tlion only five hundred medimni; of those 
of the second order, who were knights, three bun- 
dled ; and of those of tlie third otder, who were 
called Zciigita*, two hundred Hut ('ato from a 
little village and a country-life launched into the 
Roman government, as into a boundless ocean, at a 
fiine, not when it was conducted by the Curii, the 
Fabricii, and the Hostilii, and receiv ed for it’s magi- 
strates and orators men of narrow circumstances, 
who held with their own hands the plough and the 
spade ; but w hen it w'as accustomed to regard con- 
siderations of family, opulence, distributions among 
the people, and servility in courting their favour : 
i()r the Romans, elated with their jiower and impor- 
tance, loved to humble tho.se, who stood candidates 
for the high olKces of state. And it was not the 
same thing to be rivalled by a Thcmistocles, who 
was neither distinguished by birth nor fortune (for 
he is said not to have been worth more than three, 
or at the most five talents, when he first applied 
himself to public aflair.s), as to have to contend with 
a Scipio Africanus, a Servius Galba, or a Quintius 
Flaininius without any assistance or support, except 
a tongue accustomed to speak with fieedom in the 
cause of justice ’®. 

Beaidcs, Aristides was only one among ten, who 
commanded at Marathon and Plata^jn : whereas Cato 

See the Life of Solon, L 242.* 

^9 M. Ricard justly observes, that if Plutarch bhows any partiality 
in this passage, it certainly is not in favour ot the Cireek ; thotigh 
he has been frequently charged nith that propensity, and mi^t 
bere, if anywhere, have indulged it with impunity in iavour of Arid'* 
tides, one of tl»c greatest and most virtuous men of antiquity.* 
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was chosen one of the twg consuls, from a mtn?l)er 
of competitors ; and one of the two censors, tlioiigh 
opposed by seven candidatos, and those some of the 
noblest and most illustrious men in Rome. 

It should be observed likewise, that Aristides was 
never principal in any action ; for Miltiades had the 
chief honour of the victory at Marathwn, Themisto- 
cles of that at Salamis, and the palm of the impor- 
tant day at Plata!® (as Herodotus informs us) was 
adjudged to PaUvsanias. Nay, ('ven the second place 
was disputed with Aristides by Sopliaiies, Amiulas, 
CalUmachus, and Cynmgirus, who eminently distin- 
guished themselves upon that occasion. On the 
other hand, Cato not only stood first in courage and 
conduct dining his own consulate, and in the war 
with Spain ; but when he acted at Thermop^]a‘ only 
as a tribuije, nnilcr the ausjiices of anothei, he en- 
grossed the glory of the victoiy : for it was lie who 
unlocked the pass for the llenians to ludi upon 
Antiochus, and they brought Ihe wrr upon the back 
of the king, who attended only to what was before 
him. That victory, which wa*- inanifT'SLlv tlie work 
of f’ato, drove Asia out of Greece, anti siihsefjiicntly 
opened a passage for Scipio to tliaf e nilincnl. 

Both of them were ciiually victoi.ons in war: but 
Aristides mi«carried in the ad mi! list ration, being 
banished and oppressed by the lacliou of 'Ihcuiis- 
tocles"; while Cato, though ho had for antagonists 
almost all the greatest and most iiow-crful men in 
Komc, who kept contending with him even in his 
extreme old age, like a skihtd wrestler invariably 
held his footing. Often impeached before the pcoplt*, 
and often the manager of an impcacliracnt, lie gene- 
rally succeeded hi his prosecution of others, and was 
never himself condemned, secure in that bulwark 
of life, the defensive and ofiensiv c armour of elo- 

•' Tliis liowcver will not bo imputed to Ariitidcs ns a fault, 
iluin we recollect the merit w liich attracted, the malignity w Im h 
impliled, and the ease which accompanied, .the bun of th'* 
Ostracism,* 
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qiTfincet and to this, ftiucfli mote justly than to for- 
tune or his guardian genius, wo may ascribe his 
having maintained liis, dignify unblemished to the 
last. For Aniipatcr liostowt'd a, similar encomium 
upon Aristt)tlc the ^>lnlosopher,* in what he wrote 
concerning him after his death, that ‘ among his 
s)ther f|nali4k's he had the very extraordinary one, 
of persi lading people to whatever he pleased.’ 

Tlint file art of governing cities and common- 
wealths is tlic cliief excellence of man, admits not 
a (lonht; and it is generally agreed, that the art of 
governing a iamily is no sinull ingredient in that 
excellence For a cit), which is only a collection 
and system of families, cannot generally prosper, 
iiuk’ss it’s constituent families be flourishing. And 
Lveurgus, when he banisheel goKl and silver out of 
Sparta, and gave the citi^cns instead of it money 
made of iron wliich had been spoiled for other uses 
b} the fire, designed not to excuse tijem from at- 
tending to friigality, but only to prevent luxury, 
whieli is a tumour and inflanmiation caused by 
liclK's, in Older tliut every one might have the 
greater abundance of the necessaries and conve- 
ni<*nces of Inc. From this establishment it appears, 
fiiat he saw iiuther into futuiity than any other le- 
gislator ; since he was sensible, that every society 
has moie to apprehend fiom it’s needy, than from 
it’s vvcali hy members. Hence Cato was as attentive 
to the management of bis <Iomesiic concerns, as to 
that of public affairs ; and mA only increased his 
ovsm estate, but became a guide to others in ceono- 
;nv and aericwlture, upon w'hich he collected many 
Useful nucs. 

but /iri'.t)d(‘s by his indigence brought a dis- 
grace upon justice itself*, as if it were the ruin and 

tiH’ t'r. 'ly cliipters of Aristot Polit. IIow often indeed 
I» ivt: •’ finaiH a consequence pcrl»ap‘« ot tlie privutv ini- 

prDVKlcnct Oi i.u Jed to tlie ruin oCiiiii:lUy cinpiresl ^ 
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impoveriahinent ^nd a quality prodi&ble' 

tQ ally oue ^ owner. Uesiod^ how- 
ever, haii exhorted us both to etpiity 

and to frupHHlIp" inveighs against idleness as 
the source oiyi^IPPnce Th6 same is well repre- 
sented by Hf^r ; 

Tbc cnilture of the field, the home employ. 

Which renrg the smiling ptogeny, no joy 
Could boast for Uie : to view upon the fiood 
The bounding ship, to hear the talo of blood. 

To point the polisli’d spear, and hurl the lunce, 

Were mine. 

JJy which the poet intimates, that tliose who neglect 
their own adairs generally support themselves by 
violenee and injustice. For what the physicians say 
of oil (that used outwardly it is bencdcial, but per- 
nicious when taken inwardly) is inapplicable to the 
just man ; neither is the statement correct, that he 
is useful to others, and unprofitable to himself and 
his family. The politics of Aristides seem therefore 
to have been defective in this respect, if it be true 
(as most writers assert) that he left not enough be- 
hind him either for the portions of his daughters, or 
for the expenses of his funeral. 

Thus Cato*s family produced praetors and consuls 
to the fourth generation, for his grandsons and their 
childicn bore the highest ofliccs j whereas, though 
Aristides was one of the most eminent men in 
Greece, yet the most distressful poverty prevailing 
among his descendents, some of them were forced 
to support themselves by jugglers* tricks, others to 
receive public alms, and not one of them entertained 
a feeling or a sentiment worthy of their illustrious 
ancestor. . 

This point, it is true, is liable to some dispute : 

** Plutarch here refers to a line of that poet, alluded to, before 
die beginning of his Life of Solon, I. X20.* 

** Od. xiv. 222. 








